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LIVONIAN TALES. 



THE DISPONENT. 

CHAPTER L 

In the common style of colloquial intercourse to be met with in 
what is usually denominated general society — namely, that peri- 
odical collision of a number of persons, of which a large majority 
repeat what they hear, and a small minority think what they say, 
and those by no means all think rightly — it naturally follows that 
the emptiest sophistries will pass current equally as well as the 
profoundest truths — ^nay, generally much better ; as, like all mere- 
tricious imitations, they are most calculated to please common 
eyes at first sight. A favourite futility which, as such, has 
doubtless never been out of vogue at any time, but which from 
the peculiar character of the age enters largely into the small- 
talk of respectable people of the present day, consists in extolling 
the simplicity which accompanies a state of nature, and lament- 
ing the refinements which follow in the train of civilization. 
Implying by the first, that £ibulous purity, when, "wild in 
woods the noble savage ran ;'' and by the second, those perverted 
luxuries to which a fiilse cultivation has given birth ; and thus 
contriving to give in one breath a wrong idea to a right defini- 
tion, and a wrong definition to a right idea. 

The simplicity of savage life ! God help the poor creatures ! 
Where is there the most perverted artificiality of the fitlsest and 
foulest civilization that can for one instant be compared with it ? 
If there be a state of society where it seems to have become 
natural to man to outrage Nature ; if there be a scene on which 
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the angels of heaven must gaze with tears of pity — ^if so keen a 
pang as that of a helpless sympathy be permitted to mingle with 
their bliss ; — ^it is when the brute force and the brute will of unci- ^ 
▼ilized man are left to riot without control — ^when not his nature, 
but its comiptiony is the law of his life. 

Even in those countries where the lowest orders of peasantry 
are nominally civilized, because nominaUy Christianized, but 
where want, oppression, and ignorance leave them but a d^rree 
better than the savage, the same £aLCts support the same argu- 
ments. The simplest comforts, within every one's reach, are th^ 
last they care for — the natural afiections within every heart, the 
last they indulge — their habits are senseless — their social rela- 
tions artificial — their very costume firequently studiously incon- 
venient — the simple dictates of the law of Nature, in short, the 
last to which they resort When people, therefore, talk of the 
simplicity of Nature and the refinements of civilization as anti- 
thetical qualities, they are only idly repeating what has been but 
idle rq^ietitkm ever since people have talked at alL In point of 
fiict, these are synonymous things ; that difference only existiqg' 
whidi must ever exist between a divine idea and a humau 
reality. If the much-to-be-^edred simplicity of a state of nature 
be not among us, or rardy so, it is bectuise we are too little re* 
fined aad civilized, and not too much. For it is only in the 
paths of Christian wisdom, goodness, knowledge and sense, that 
such a state can be attained ; and such real and only civilization 
is man's real and only nature. 

Is it not a mystery, for instance, that in those parts of the 
world where man is nursed on poverty's hardest fare, and bred 
among Nature's roughest scenes, the choice of a wifi?, instead of 
beii^ the voluntary act of the natural feelings of the heart, 
should be conducted up<m a system only to be compared in 
manner with the r^^ular mariage de cowvenance of the most 
artificial nation in the world, and in motives with the mercenary 
heartlessness of the vitiated worldling of any time or country ? 
Tet this is the case in many countries that might be mentioned, 
the North American Indians included, aad especially in the 
German provinces of Russia, wrested fixnn Swed^i during the 
last century, where the scene of our narrative lies ; — marrii^;es 
here being contracted through the intervention of a third person^ 
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and frequently without tbe parties having once met — or where 
previous acquaintance does exist, amply because that circum* 
stance has afforded the gentleman the opportunity of judging of 
the lady's capacity for labour, or of ascertaining the amount of 
her dowry. 

The usual form on these occasions is for the young man to 
engage the services of an old woman, who usually officiates for a 
whole parish in succession, to propose to the girl of whose qua- 
lifications he has lieard the requisite report. The old woman 
sets about her business very cleverly— dwells on the good looks 
or fine disposition of her client, and especially on the vehemence 
of his attachment — for even a savage knows the sort of flattery 
most acceptable to a woman's heart. If she succeed in obtain- 
ing a fatourable answer, the parties meet, frequently for the 
fii^ time in their lives, the following Sunday at the clergyman's 
house, for the ceremony of betrothal ; if not, the old woman is 
salt to a succession of ladies on a similar errand until she does 
— for when once a Livonian peasant has made up his mind to 
be married, he thinks the sooner he gets it over the better. 

It was a fine morning in the month of March, the earth lay 
deep in her case of snow, but the sun was bright and early on its 
road, and, in spite of the winter landscape, there was a feeling of 
spring in the eariiness of dawn ; that feeling, indeed, which is 
most trying to the southern-born foreigner, as reminding you of 
what other countries are already enjoying, and which here is 
still long to be ^^the hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick." With the clergymen of these remote regions the Sunday 
is always, independent of its religious duties, a day of much 
oceupation ; for the peasants, of which their congregations are 
solely composed, and who frequently dome from great distances, 
take the opportunity, either before or after the services, for con- 
sulting their pastor on such matters wherein his advice or as- 
sistance can be of use, and these are not a few. 

The worthy pastor of this district was already up and pre- 
paring for the duties of the day, when he was summoned into th« 
little room set aside for the registerial business of his office — ^no 
sinecure beneath the jealous &ncies of the Russian government — 
and where he always received his humble visitors. He was a 
good man, and very popular with his peasantry, who, if their 
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pastor be not their friend, rarely know, any other ; and to whose 
spiritual, worldly, and bodily ailments he was in the habit of 
administering as far as lay in his power ; — to the first, as well as 
any Christian dignitary in the world ; and to the two latter, as 
&x as very slender means and homely knowledge permitted. On 
this occasion, however, his help was required in another way ; 
for on entering the room he found a couple awaiting that cere- 
mony of betrothal which in these remote districts is still the 
relic of a faith of richer poetry amidst the poverty of Lu- 
theranism. 

The pastor was a tlieorist in the way of physiognomical ex- 
pression, and had had so much opportunity for study in the raw 
and rough countenances of his poor parishioners, that he fancied 
he knew not only what a countenance said, but what it •oncealed 
as well. In this latter respect they gave him perhaps the most 
opportunity for observation, for many a poor peasant stood ab- 
jectly before him with that stolid vacuity of expression in which 
it required a nice eye to pronounce between the crust of habit 
and the kernel of nature. In such occasions as this too he was 
doubly interested to examine ; for the ceremony of betrothal, 
although not binding in law, has been made by long custom as 
much so in feeling as that of marriage which follows it. 

In the present instance there was much to occupy him in the 
party, which consisted of three persons — a young girl, a middle- 
aged man, and an old man — and the pastor looked with an 
earnest and scrutinizing glance from the one to the other, as 
the girl and the old man came forward in turn, kissed his hand, 
and then made that painfully humble, yet not ungraceful inclina- 
tion of the body, accompanied by a supplicatory action with the 
hands, which is the national obeisance of this people. 

There is much in the habits of obeisance and salutation among 
the lower orders of a country, which tells you either the form 
of religion or the mode of government — here it seemed no less 
to deprecate. tyranny and injustice than to testify respect. This 
done, both the parties stood stock still, and the middle-aged 
man, or the bridegroom, for such he was, having merely made a 
servile bow, stepped up to the girl's side. She was pretty, and 
very young ; hard and vacant labour had not yet furrowed her 
forehead, nor exposure to the air embrowned her skin ; her hair 
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too, which, as with all the inhabitants of these regions, man and 
woman alike, was allowed to grow its fiill length, was bright- 
coloured and glossy, and fell in pretty waves upon her shoulders, 
and not too much over her face ; while the little hollow circle of 
pasteboard, which the maidens of this part of the province wear 
^tened on the crown of the head, accorded gracefully with the 
round and flowing lines of her young &ce, said was easily ima- 
gined to represent a bridal chaplet for the occasion. The figure 
too, which was enclosed in the tight-fitting short-waisted spenser 
of coarse grey homespun cloth, was slight, easy, and round. 
The gay striped petticoat hung slimly down, and altogether, 
with the bent head and downcast eye, there could be no prettier 
picture of a Northern maiden on her betrothal day. So far, all 
was in character with the occasion ; yet there was something also 
too foreign to it to be overlooked. The pastor was accustomed 
to all kinds of manner, from the most incomprehensible apathy 
to the most awkward sheepishness ; but in that of the young girl 
there was something distinct from either. Her hands, which 
partook of the general delicacy of her whole appearance, were 
nervously restless ; and, when she looked up for a moment, she 
showed an expression of bewilderment neither natural to her 
age nor to the occasion. Then she exchanged a few petulant 
whispers with the old man behind her, evidently her fisither, with 
£ur more hurry of manner than usually rufiies the dull sur&ce of 
a Livonian woman's soul — ^in which expostulation seemed the cha- 
racter on one side, and pacification on the other. Behind them, 
on a chair, lay a gay piece of chintz, some red beads, and other 
articles of woman's finery, which the bridegroom brings on such 
occasions, and to which the old man pointed once or twice in 
furtherance apparently of his words. But this appeal was more 
violently resisted than any other ; and she looked as if she would 
have spoken aloud, when, observing the minister's eye was upon 
her, down went the head again, and she stood immoveable. 

The man, who stood firm at the girl's side, was anything but a 
match for her in appearance. He was a coarse ugly fellow, of 
above forty years of age, with reddish hair, watery eyes, and a 
large mouth. His hce was bluff and full ; but whether it was 
very open or very impudent, very honest or very much the re- 
verse, the pastor could not determine. He was evidently rather 
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above the condition of a peasant ; wore his hair < hort, and his 
clothes of the common coat and waistcoat cut. He was very 
much at his ease, and seemingly well pleased with his bride ; 
firom whom^ however, he never got so much as a look. 

The clergyman now addressed a few questions to each, as is 
usual on such occasions, relating to their knowledge of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. The man answered with 
tolerable readiness and accuracy ; but the young lady was not 
very audible in her replies, and her confusion increased so much, 
that, knowing she had passed through the rite of confirmation 
but a year b^ore, the pastor thought it would be charity to 
shorten this part of the ceremony. He therefore proceeded at 
once to an exhortation upon the duties and obligations of married 
life— given with much feeling and good sense, but combined 
with particulars which, to a stranger, ndght have aj^peared ludi- 
crous. He reminded the man that he did not take a wife only 
for the convenience of having his clothes mended, nor the 
woman a husband only for the privil^e of wearing a matron'or 
cap ; that the wedding feasting would be soon over, and the 
wedding presents soon spent ; that there would be much need for 
hard labour, and little time for idle pleasure ; but that honest 
labour would be their pleasure, if there were love and harmony 
beneath thdr roof. That it wajs to be their high privilege to 
help one another in the burthens of this. li£&, and their higher 
privilege still to encourage one another on the road to a better 
one. And besides this, and similar admonitions which they 
could understand, he added as much that they could not—* 
knowing from experience that this would probably leave the 
deeper imfU'ession of the two. 

He then asked the man, Ian, whether he was willing to be 
betrothed to this girl. Anno, and whether he was aUe to 
maintain her in comfort ; to the first of which questions he re- 
ceived an immediate affirmative ; and, to the other, the informa- 
tion that he was ZHspanent or Bailiff upon a neighbouring 
estate, which indeed he already knew, and which was in itself 
sufficient guarantee for the comforts of Anno's future establish- 
ment« 

The pastor therefore turned to the girl with a much dimi- 
nished sense of the dbparity between her tender youth and the 
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bfid^^room's coarse maturity. It was true^ the report of the 
peasants did not speak Tery fitvourably of the latter ; but in a 
0(Hmtry where the general efaaxacter of the people is phlegmatic 
and inert, and tiie general standard o£ maintenance too ofien 
only a degree above starvation, he knew that the preferences of 
the heart eoold have little chance against the creature-comforts 
(tf a somewhat lower r^ion. Nor, in spite of the words hardly 
ODd from his £pa, and a little warm stock of poetry dose at hia 
heart, could he ahogethcr oocxtemn thia mode of reasoning* So 
he reached out hia hand to one side of his taUe for a piece of 
paper, and began writing the short form of betrothal to which 
they were to pot their names or marks. Then looking up for a 
DMymeat with a kind expanding countenance, 

^' WdQ, Anno I are ymi wil&ig to have this man ?** and con- 
tinoing to write, 

'^I am glad you are to have a comlbrtable home — mind you 
keq> it clean and tidy — ^I '11 come and see you. I know you 
have been a good daughter, so I hope you'll make a good wiib : 
are you willing to marry Ian ?" No answer came ; and the old 
g^tleman having finished writing his formula, looked up now 
in expectation. The poor girl's hands were pinched together, 
colourlesB and lAue ; and her &ce was crimson, at least so much 
of k as could be seen, which was only the forehead and the 
division of the hair, firom which a few slender strands hung 
straight down at right angles from the &ce. As the pastor 
looked up more inquiringly still— <lown went the head lower and 
lower — the whole hair fell over her as a veil, and the next 
moment &ce and hair and all were buried in her hands, and she 
burst out crying. The old fitther now came forward coaxingly, 
and whispered into her ear : she took no notice. The bride- 
• groom took one of her hands to pull it from her fiice; she 
elbowed him violently away, and seemed firom her excited action 
as if she could gladly have struck him. ** JSi, JSi — Polli 
fiektige V* " Nothing at all," said the old man ; " she is firightened." 

"Women are silly," said the bridegroom — such forms of 
speech being quite consistent in Livonia with the most ardent 
passion — " give me the paper to sign." 

" No, no," said the clergyman, " if you please, I '11 hear 
more about this first. Come with me^ Anno ; there is nothing 
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to be afraid of:'' and he took tke girl by the hand, who followed 
with choking sobs and heaving shoulders into the next room. 

Here the mystery was soon solved ; and through tears, and 
UusheSy and hesitations, the pastor was made to understand that 
Ian might be a very good man, she dare say he was, but that be 
was not the man she had expected to be betrothed to — and this 
made all the di£ference to her — ^indeed — indeed it did — and she 
asseverated it with the utmost earnestness, as if fearing the 
pastor might not believe her. The old man smiled in his sleeve, 
but asked her in a serious tone why she had not said this at first, 
as it was committing a great &ult to stand up and be betrothed 
to a man she did not wish for. Anno assented mutely, and the 
hair fell down again. Thmi with a slight degree of embarrass- 
ment, for the affaires de cceur of his poor parishioners were quite 
a new field to him, he gently questioned her how the mistake 
came about ; and inquired finally as to the real Simon Pure of 
her afiections. The answer was simple enough. She had seen 
a young peasant several times at church, whom she had taken, 
she knew not why, for the Disponent of Essmeggi, and when the 
old mother came with an ofier of marriage firom the actual 
Disponent himself, she had immediately agreed to his proposal of 
betrothal on the following Sunday. That she had never seen 
this Ian befi^re ; or rather, she had never looked at him ; and 
when she did look at him this morning, she thought she should 
have died ! 

The pastor was both amused and touched at this narrative. 
He was accustomed to see the gentleness of the Lettish women 
crushed into apathy, or their quickness sharpened into cunning, 
and such an outbreak of genuine feeling was quite refreshing to 
him. He left Anno where she was, and returned alone into the 
little room. His blood was up to think that two men, one her 
fiither and the other old enough to be so, should combine to take 
advuitage of a poor girl's mistake. Both were standings as he 
left them — the Disponent looking bold and undisconcerted, the 
old man cringing and shamefaced. He addressed this latter first, 
and not in gentle tones nor terms : — 

" You old rascal !" he said, " to sell your little daughter for a 
few sacks of meal and tubs of Stromlin. Is that the way to 
heaven ? and you about to leave this earth ! You should be 
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ashamed of yourself: go home and work for her, and be glad 
this sin is off your grey head — ^it will be time enough for her to 
marry five years hence !'* 

The old man looked the type of ineffiible sheepishness ; he 
whined out something about the Disponents having come a long 
way on purpose — ^and^the pastor being all ready; and about 
women having long hair, but short thoughts — a fiivourite proverb 
with the lords of the creation in this part of the world — and 
other silly excuses, which were suddenly silenced by an emphatic 
" Hold your tongue." 

Then turning to the Disponent^ the pastor said, ^' And you 
too— you great selfish fellow, to care to profit by what was 
never intended for you! What blessing could you expect? 
Go and get a wife honestly, if one will have you ; but don't come 
to me to help you to entrap a girl who likes somebody else 
better !" 

As he said this he looked full at the man, and from that 
moment had no ^rther doubt of his real expression. The 
slightest change had converted the countenance from one of the 
most specious honesty into that of the most hardened efirontery, 
and the good pastor immediately wrought out a little theory as 
he observed how close was the connection between the two. 
The Deponent was a hardened brute, and that of the worst sort — 
one ^b&t could conceal his passions ; for he answered not a word 
--deliberately strode up to the chair to reclaim his bridal gifts, 
swept up the finery under his arm, threw a look of malice at 
the bystanders, and left the room. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



The hoar for morning servuse was now approaching. The church, 
which stood within a few yards of the PastorcUj was a great ugly 
building, built only £>r the use of worship, and not for its symbol, 
and down the one trodden tract, which looked like a deep furrov 
in the monotonous field of snow around, came pouring the con^ 
gregation in irregular procession. The littk rUde sledges drawn 
by small shaggy horses, and holding sometimes a whole family^ 
party, sometimes only one indolent man, glided swiflly along, 
passing whole rows of pedestrians, chiefly women and girls, whor 
paced nimbly and lightly one after the other in perfect silence. 
The men were mostly clad in sheepskins — the wool inside—* 
their own wool lying on their shoulders in yarious states of en- 
tanglement ; some in heavy strands, others with every hair stand<* 
iug on end with the frost, but all looking very warm and very 
picturesque, as most dirty things do I The women were more 
striking. The high, stiff, helmet-like caps they wore on their 
heads were covered with ample folds of white linen, which 
passed in a low bandage over the forehead, and in graceful oval 
lines down the cheeks, till, with their brown woollen upper 
garments, something like a short pelisse, covering all the gay 
striped petticoats underneath, they might have passed for some 
humble religious order. Though many had come a considerable 
distance, yet the keen clear air had braced their steps and 
coloured their cheeks, and the groups wore that certain Sunday- 
look of freshness and peace so g^teful to the mind both in 
reality and association. 

When the sledges had discharged their loads at the church 
gate, the next business was to stow them in some way near it, 
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and soon they stood, packed together, as closely as the carriages 
may be seen at the height of the season before some fiwhionably 
attended morning concert ; the vdiicles differing not more than 
the object they were assembled for. Many of the owners left 
their sledges to the discretion of their horses, and the little 
animals drew close together, and some of them rubbed noses 
most affecticmately, while others sneered and tried to bite, in a 
manner very much the reverse. 

Meanwhile, most of the women and children had entered the 
church, the men remaining in groups, talking in their babbling 
monotonous tones. Soon it was apparent that some new and 
yery piquant anecdote was going the round of the assemblage, 
and knowing looks were given, and white teeth shown from ear 
to ear, and witty things said— and all particularly pointed at a 
young peasant, conspicuous for his fine figure and face, who 
seemed not to take them particularly amiss. But now the pastor, 
in his rusty black Geneva robe, was seen emerging firom his 
house, passed through them with many a kind look and word, 
and the congregation thrcmged into church. 

Anno was already at her place, her betrothal garments covered 
up with the customary brown robe, and looking now very much 
like all the other girls around her, only that she was fiir prettier, 
and even prettier to-day than usual. Full in front of her stood 
that same young peasant, erect and broad-shouldered^ and 
though Anno was so attentive to the service that no one in the 
diurch ever saw her lift her head from her hymn-book, yet 
somehow she managed to ascertain that her vis^-vis was in full 
possession of the events of the morning, and no little satisfied 
with the share he had taken in them. How it had all got out we 
do not pretend to say, but the pastor's kitchen was the very centre 
of gossip, and the good old gentleman himself not over-discreet. 
We need hardly say that this was the Disponent's success^ rival, 
and nobody who had once seen him could wonder or regret that 
he was so. 

Mart Addafer, though surnames are superfluous in Lettish pea- 
sant life, was truly a fine creature. He had as handsome a person 
and as generous a soul as ever caught the eye and won the heart 
of woman. He was so different from his poor, low-minded, dull, 
fellow-peasants, that it seemed unfair to both to place him among 
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them. But the difference was not of a kind to unfit him either 
for his country or his countrymen. He had only all the happier 
qualities of the Livonian nature in a higher degree — none that 
were foreign to it. He was neither sharp, nor quick, nor am- 
bitious : but he had the sound moral feeling, the plain strong 
sense, the noble patient courage, and the sweet gentle temper, 
which, even under the cruellest want and oppression, are never 
quite obliterated from a Livonian breast. The same might be 
said of his person. He was just the type of the national good 
looks ; his figure unstunted by misery, and his £ice undebased by 
intemperance. He had the fresh ruddy complexion, the brown 
curling hair, the open brow, the clear blue eye, and then such a 
beautiful set of teeth as might alone have undertaken to redeem 
the ugliest countenance, and which the lightest heart and the 
sunniest temper were always showing. Altogether Mart was 
one of those happily constituted beings whom it is refreshing to 
meet with in any rank, not because they are so much better than 
their fellows, but becaase their excellence seems to be more 
spontaneous, starting, as it were, straight from the heart-roots of 
their own nature, without any intervening foundation of error, 
struggle, suffering, or discipline. Such as he was day by day and 
year by year, he seemed to have been created — ^goodness his 
nature, labour his pleasure, and life his enjoyment. Mart was 
truly simple. 

It would indeed have been a pity had anything come between 
Mart and Anno. She was not his equal in mind or sense, in- 
deed she was still too young to know what she was ; but she was 
true-hearted, affectionate, and industrious, and the mistake that 
had discovered her preference evidently gave too much pleasure 
to Mart for any one to doubt of his. Before he left the church- 
yard he received many a sly intimation that the same old mother 
could easily be induced to carry another message to the same 
house, only taking due care that there should be no further mis- 
take, and also many a grave warning not to have anything to do 
with a girl who might be pretty, but whose &ther was poor and 
idle, and who could only give her the clothes on her back, and 
not the usual stock of those. But Mart went his own way, he 
wanted no old hag to invent for him what was not true, or to 
mystify what was ; he did not care a straw whether Anno had 
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the usual outfit of clothes or whether she had any at all, but he 
strode away at the utmost speed of his active limbs, overtook the 
old man and his daughter before they had gone a werst on their 
road, and, ere they separated, had in every way rectified and 
repaired the mistake of the morning. 

Mart had no one to oppose his choice— he stood almost alone 
in the world — he had never had brothers nor sisters — ^both his 
parents were recently dead, and only an old g^randmother remained, 
who lived with him, and whom he supported with g^eat respect 
and tenderness. His father had been, like old Tonno, Anno's 
£ither, poor and idle, but also, like Tonno and many others in 
this part of the world, idle chiefly because he was poor— because 
he had seen himself gradually go down in the world under a set 
of hard laws and a perpetuaJ change of masters, in spite of his 
best efforts to recover himself, and because after a while he had 
lost both heart and strength to renew them. But though he 
had left the fields which he held on the estate in a miserably ex- 
hausted state, and the buildings he and his cattle occupied in the 
most dilapidated condition, yet they were no longer the same 
now. Mart had thrown the whole weight of his cheerful spirit 
and his vigorous arm upon them, and was already known as one 
of the most steady payers of his rent, and the most punctual 
performers of his allotted days of service (the old^roAn Dienst) 
upon the estate. He was not rich, nor hardly to be called easy, 
as peasant life goes, in his circumstances, but he was a rising 
man ; and this description of suitors we recommend to young 
ladies far more than those who have ready-made fortunes to ofi*er. 

Under these circumstances there did not seem much occasion 
for a very long courtship. Annoys dowry would not increase 
with the delay of the marriage-day, nor Mart's industry diminish 
with the speedy celebration of it ; on the contrary, he assured 
her that he felt much more tempted, to waste time while there 
were eleven worsts between them, than he should do when she 
was under his own roof. But whether this was most true or 
most ingenious, we must leave. 

One afternoon, therefore. Mart dressed himself out in his 
Sunday, best, and, accompanied by another peasant, a pale, un- 
happy looking man, the very antipodes to himself, mounted his 
cart, for spring had just burst out, and took the road for old 
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Tonno's dwelling : first, however, having stowed into the vehicle 
some bundles carefully wrapped up in Unen. The road led 
through several wersts of wood, in which Mart's house stood, 
and then past the baron's residence, and all the retinue of farming 
buildings, stables, and outhouses, all built in the same style, with 
which, as is the &shion in Livonia, the house was surrounded. 
These were all very heavy, and ugly, and in wretched bad taste, 
but to Mart's eyes they were beautiftil ; and as he looked upon 
them, and reflected that the owner of all this pomp and splendour 
— the being who had a right to live in that great rambling house, 
with all his &rming buildings directly under his nose — was volun- 
tarily spending his time and money in a foreigpi land. Mart felt 
that this was one of those mysteries of the human heart which his 
own could not comprehend. The next object that caught his eye 
was a smaller house, about two wersts off the Hof^ or baron's resi- 
dence, and built somewhat in the same style, but this was much 
more really pretty ; it stood picturesquely with trees behind and 
above it, and a clear stream before, which gave a still prettier 
picture of the same thing, only reversed. Then the house was 
built of stone and painted yellow, with a copper roof painted 
green, and it had four sash-windows, and a wooden porch, and 
altogether Mart felt that this was a residence more enviable still. 

It was the Disponents I Mart had not passed that way since 
the day that Anno had declined becoming its inmate and mistress. 
We will not say that this was so great a mystery to Mart's mind 
as the last he had tried to solve ; he felt his heart was worth 
any Disponents house any day, though a modester one never 
beat ; but still the thought that Anno had given up a yellow 
stone house, with a green copper roof, and sash-windows, and a 
porch, and numberless treasures beside, all for him, brought 
with it an overwhelming feeling as if he could never adore her 
enough ; and he urged on the little willing horse, and saw and 
thought of no more houses until he reached that in which his 
Einokenne (only one) dwelt. 

This was not a very tempting domicile. It was built on the 
borders of a large morass, on which the waters of the winter's 
snow still stood, and which spread also over the few stony, bare- 
looking fields which composed Tonno's allotted tenure. The 
house was of wood, old and dark, with a high bristly back of 
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dilapidated thatch hanging down low over two little pig's-^es 
of windows, which seemed adi^ited for anythii^ but the admis- 
sion of light. The low log walls were stained and rotten, some 
of the timbers were warped and sunk, and it looked altogether a 
structure which a spark might set on fire, or a puff blow down. 
But all around was clean and tidy ; the recent sweeping marks 
at the low door locked, it is true, as if they expected a guest, but 
two long stripes <if linen bleaching close by, and a numerous 
brood of hens and diickens chuckling over them, showed that 
Anno's care had commenced before the present occasion. 

As the little cart drove up to the house, not a creature was 
Tiinble. But soon old Tonno's rough grizzled head appeared 
from beneath the low door-stall ; he looked very knowing and 
shrewd, but affected great surprise at their coming, and asked 
them wh|^ they wanted. * 

^^I'll tell you what I want presently," said Mart, with a 
significant air, as if he wanted to coquet with the approaching 
merriment, at the same tune tugging away at the shafls to un- 
loose his little horse. ^^ I '11 tell you presently. A fine day, 
Tonno." 

" A very fine day," answered Tonno : " how does your rye 
€H«i6 on ?" 

*' Capitally well," said Mart ; " but I want a pretty bird to 
help me to peck it, and I hear she has flown in here." 

" A pretty bird I what is she like ? " 

^^ Let me see and I '11 tell you,** said Mart. 

*^ Bring out the whole cagefiil," said his companion ; and 
Tonno disappeared. Audible sounds of laughter now resounded 
from beneath the roof, and in a few minutes the old man re- 
turned, dragging by one arm a robust peasant girl, all crimson 
with laughter and shamefacedness. 

" Here 's your bird,*' said Tonno. 

Mart pretended to scrutinize the lady, and attempted to take 
her hand, when he was repelled with that degree of violence 
wMch is the approved standard of Lettish modesty. ^' A very 
pretty bird," he said, " but she is too shy for me, — ^you may let 
her fly." 

Again Tonno r^red, and again the same laughter was heard, 
ki which Mart thought he caught some tones which set his heart 
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beating. This time Tonno brought forward a weather-beatea 
hard-worked-looking peasant woman, with the matron's cap on 
her head, who looked up boldly and good-humouredly at the 
young man, and seemed to enjoy the joke. 

" This is your bird," said Tonno again. 

" A very nice bird indeed," answered Mart ; " but I suspect 
she has already got a mate for herself. I. shall have my eyes 
pecked out if I put my head into her cage. No I try again." 

Then was brought out a little girl of ten years old, and Mart 
said she was not fully fledged ; and then an old woman, bent 
with age, and Mart patted her shoulder tenderly, and said he 
should like her yery much, because she would not fly away ; 
but still she was not the right one — ^with various other wit^ 
ticisms. 

" Have you any more birds in your cage ? *' he inqi^i^. 

" No," said Tonno ; " the cage is empty now." 

" Then I must look for myself; " and leaving the party in a 
roar of mirth outside. Mart stooped his tall head under the door- 
stall and entered the house. 

What took place then, and where he found the bird, and how 
he contrived to catch her, we of course do not know. At all 
events, he was a long time about it, and it was not until old 
Tonno had summoned them at the top of his voice, and the 
women had come round and peeped in at the windows, that the 
parties appeared,— both looking very red, happy, and silly. ^ 

Then Mart went in a great hurry, as if to cover some con- 
fusion, and brought out the bundles wrapped in linen. Their 
contents proved to consist of bright handkerchiefs, pretty aprons, 
and gay ribbons, which each in turn elicited fresh bursts of admi- 
ration, and which he hung side by side upon Anno's pretty round 
arms, till there was not a space left. Then he took a large 
silver brooch with red glass studs, and put it into one hand, and 
two silver rouble-pieces, and put them into the other : and having 
thus laden her with as much as she could hold, he boldly took 
her head between his great hands, gave her a hearty kiss before 
all the spectators, and said, " Here's my pretty bird.". 

As this was felt by all the party to be pretty conclusive, 
though not necessarily belonging to the ceremony, Tonno now 
invited them all to enter the house, when, bringing out a bottle 
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of spirits which had been brewed in better days, they all drank 
to the health of the bridal pair. 

We have mentioned the peasant who accompftoied Mart in 
this expedition. His office, according to the ancient rules in 
these matters, which are strictly kept up among the peasantry, 
was that of Brautwerher^ or bride-wooer, though it must be 
owned Mart had left him but little scope for it. This trust is 
always committed to a steady married man, usually some near 
relation of the brid^room, who serves as spokesman for one who 
is supposed to be too bashful to ^>eak for himself. It is well, 
therefore, that on this occasion the bridegroom was not of this 
description, or he would have found but little help in the 
Brautwerher he had selected ; for Juhann, as we have said, 
was pale and timid-looking, and as melancholy and silent as 
his look^ bespoke. Nobody wondered at Mart's choice of him 
on this occasion, for all knew that they were sworn friends, 
but how they came to be so it was difficult to account for, ex- 
cept by the contrast in their characters. So it was, however. 
Mart loved the poor, anxious, depressed-looking creature, and 
he in return would do anything for Mart, and certainly would 
have undertaken this office for no one else, nor now without 
much persuasion; also with the conviction, perhaps, that it 
would prove what we have shown it to have been — a complete 
sinecure. 

It is needless to describe Anno's second visit to the Pastorat, 
nor how the ceremony of betrothal went off without the slightest 
interruption or mistake. The good pastor looked at the young 
couple before him with the deepest interest, read off Mart's 
honest, open countenance with the most entire satis&ction to 
himself, and threw into his address a tenderer tone of exhorta- 
tion and comfort. Altogether this little episode spoke to a set 
of feelings in his breast which, in the exercise of his avocation, 
generally lay dormant. He had long come to that conviction 
to which all actively benevolent persons do, or should arrive, 
that the disappointment of the finer and more delicate sen- 
timents of the heart is the necessary price you pay for the ex- 
ercise of charity, especially towards such objects as need it 
most; and that, in truth, you are never purely and disin- 
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terestedly charitable till you do for^o all expectation of their 
indulgence. He knew too much of the straitening and numb- 
ing influence of excessive material want to wonder that the 
more poetical parts of the human character should perish be- 
neath it. These, he felt, would always start up into life the 
moment the weight which impeded them was removed; and 
meanwhile, that the roots from which alone they spring should 
still preserve their vitality, only furnished him, like a trae 
Christian philosopher as he was (albeit a German), with a 
further argument for the truth and power of the Grospel he 
preached. For the Lettish peasant, however abject misery may 
make him, is still always a believing creature, easily directed to 
good, bitterly penitent in evil. 

Under these circumstances the pastor looked at the young and 
handsome couple before him with a feeling of almost romantic 
interest. Disinterested love was a virtue, and happy love a 
luxury, which he seldom had the pleasure of witnessing among 
his poor peasantry. He was kindly interested in all who came 
before him, but there was that in the history, appearance, and 
tenderness of Mart and Anno in which he could positively sym- 
pathise. He felt that he had not given this woman, as he gave 
too many others, merely to.be a slave's slave, but to become the 
cherished wife of an honest, upright man. 

We shall be thought to have laid far too much stress upon the 
form of betrothal, considering that that of marriage has still to 
come. But, in truth, among this primitive people, both the 
ceremony that precedes it and the festivities that succeed to it 
are felt to be of far more importance than the wedding ceremony 
itself. This latter the Lettish peasant appears to go through 
with simply because the law requires it. The solemnity of the 
occasion to him is over — the rejoicings still to come. Generally 
speaking, therefore, he appears at the church without any holiday 
signs upon him, in his every-day working garment, and unat- 
tended, save by the necessary witness. As for taking his wife 
home to his own dwelling after the ceremony is over, this is an 
indecorum no Lettish peasant would dream of. No ! the 
wedded couple separate at the church door, and go their 
way, not to meet again until the day appointed for their own 
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national modes of merry-making. A» for Mart and Anno, how- 
ever, they are suspected of having been guilty of very great 
breaches of etiquette, for he was known to have walked the 
greater part of the way home to Uxnorm with her from church, 
and a cart and horse very much like his were decidedly seen 
there next evening. 
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CHAPTER III. 



On the appointed day there was an early meeting of friends and 
relatives at Mart's house. His invitations had been most liberal 
^he was a universal favourite — the day was fine, and one little 
cart- full of gay wedding guests rattled up to the door after an- 
other. Preparations for plentiful feasting had been going on for 
some days previous, under the superintendence of the old grand- 
mother, a venerable, mild-looking old dame, who went tottering 
about in a new apron of the brightest red, yellow, and green 
that could be found — Mart's particular gift for the occasion. 
The house was swept clean, and strewn with fresh sprigs of 
gpruce-fir ; the wooden barrels and drinking vessels were all as 
fresh and as white as the running waters of the stream could 
make them ; Mart's old dog, a fine creature, in size and colour 
*like a lioness, kept wagging his tail without ceasing ; the cocks 
and hens retreated up to the rafters of the roof, and there stood 
and crowed perpetually, and every living thing seemed in good 
humour. 

Conspicuous among the arrivals were two smart young pea- 
sants, who looked particularly full of bustle, importance, and 
facetiousness, and seemed in some respects to take the direction 
of matters even over the bridegroom himself. These were the 
Marshals — a species of best men — whose office is also very ancient 
and important, and who now reminded Mart of what he was all 
ready to remind them, namely, that it was time to fetch the 
bride. A little procession of carts, therefore, set out, headed by 
the Marshals and including most of the male guests, and Mart, 
of course, among them ; while one cart in particular. Mart's 
own, decked up with boughs and driven by the Brautwerher^ 
was evidently destined to bring back the prize. The hour was 
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8till early, the roads were good, and they met with no incident 
on the way. 

Arrived at Uxnorm, where they found also a cluster of guests 
awaiting them, the Marshals alighted first, and entered in the 
name of the brid^room to demand the bride. They were not 
long about this proceeding, or Mart would soon have been after 
them, but reappeared in a few minutes, followed by, rather than 
leading, the young girl. Anno was apparently in her usual dress, 
her tight-fitting woollen garment covering all decorations be- 
neath ; but her pretty head was quite bare, her maiden circlet 
had been left behind, and the matron's cap had not yet taken its 
place. The door of the house was low and wide — the slim 
figure, and modest, tender head, stood in full relief against the 
dark interior, and as she lingered, unconsciously perhaps, on the 
threshold, and looked back one moment. Mart's manly heart 
swelled with that exceeding gratefulness which seems at once to 
change a selfish passion into a holy duty. The father showed 
himself not — he stayed behind. This is the etiquette at a Lettish 
wedding. The man fetches his wife unaided by his parents,-— 
the woman leaves her home uncompelled by hers ; each is free. 

But at that moment etiquette was far enough from Mart's 
thoughts. The instant her foot quitted her father's threshold he 
was at her side, lifted rather than helped her into the cart, andy, 
in defiance of all rule and custom, seized the reins himself, and 
sprung in after. In vain did the Brautwerher meekly expostu* 
late, and the Marshals imperiously dictate— Mart was in full 
possession, and in such a state of uproarious happiness that there 
seemed to be no access to his understanding by the usual chan- 
nels. The little horse knew his master, and set ofi*at full speed, 
and all the anxiety of the Marshals was iiow directed to prevent 
his taking the lead in the procession, which would have been the 
climax of impropriety. This they managed to avert after a short 
race, when Mart, having efiected his aim, dropped contentedly 
behind them, and the little horse was lefl very much to please 
himself. 

The day was now up; the procession, swelled by Anno's 
bridesmaids and relatives, cut a most imposing figure, and the 
Marshals were anxious to exercise their privileges, namely, that 
of making every other vehicle on the road turn ofi^ for them. 
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The first they met were humble peasants like themselves, who 
were as willing to observe the custom as they were to exact it, 
and who drew off immediately to the side, and waved their caps 
as the pfu*ty passed. A werst or two &rther on, however, a 
private barouche was seen approaching— four spirited horses ^11 
in the middle of the road, as if they would run down all that op- 
posed them — a long-bearded coachman on the box as firm and 
immoveable as the engine on a steam-carriage. Now was the 
time for asserting their rights. The Brautwerberj timid man ! 
was all for relinquishing them, but the Marshals had warmer 
blood in their veins. They knew well enough what it was to 
turn off for their haughty masters, to stick in the road-side mud, 
or struggle in the road-side drift, while the Baron's carriage 
rolled by without yielding an inch, not to make the most of such 
a rare opportunity for retaliation. Fulling and chucking, there- 
fore, at their little horses, who, from the force of habit, had 
already begun to turn their heads patiently aside, they drew them 
dosQ together, and supported immediately behind by Mart him- 
self, who, in his turn, encouraged the procession to keep their 
places, they presented a firm phalanx. On came the fcmt horses 
sweeping along, the coachman started into life, shook the whip 
which hung upon his wrist, and discharged a mouthful of Russian 
.oaths at the body. A concussion now seemed inevitable, when 
a broad, good-humoured &ce leant forward from the barouche, 
saw the state of the case in a moment, and discharged a very 
similar volley at the coachman in return. The carriage in- 
stantly swerved to one side. This was quite enough. Every 
cap flew off, every &ce expanded, and there was not one of the 
party who would not have been willing to drive their carts into 
a ditch for that same good-humoured fiice another time. 

On they went more merrily than ever, undisputed lords of the 
road, ready to defy the Autocrat himself, if one of his meteoric 
courses had led him in that direction. Their way now turned 
off from the high road towards the mansion and &rming buildings 
we have spoken of before. The great mansion with its front of 
five-and-twenty windows lay in the distance, and close (m one 
hand was the Disponents with its four, two to thesoutii, and two 
to the east, with the sun frill upon the yellow walls and green 
roof brighter than ever. ^ , 
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^^ A pretty house/' said Mart. 

" y^99<^ ilios " — ^very pretty — whimpered his companion. 

^^ Shall I drive you there, Anno ? " he said, with a sly expression. 

" Yes, when you are Disponent" answered Anno, ^his was 
said so livelily, and with such a look up into his &ce as she had 
never ventured on before, that it was no wonder that Mart took 
occasion to whisper something particularly confidential; on 
which down went Anno's head low into her liqp, and Mart's 
almost as low after it. Nothing, indeed, but the singularity of 
such a position could have prevented the young couple fh>m 
seeing a one-horse vehicle, of a kind of droschky shape, which 
was advancing rapidly. As it was, they were first roused from 
the conviction of there being no other individuals in the world 
but their two selves, by the harsh voice of the Disponent himself 
summoning the Marshals to turn off the road. 

Now there is something in the very place and person of a Dis^ 
ponent particularly odious to a half-civilized peasantry, like these 
we are describing, who have still too much of the serf in them 
to dream of questioning the authority of their masters, but too 
much also of the freeman to bear the tyranny of a class pos- 
sessing all the mischief -of th^r master's power, without the 
prestige of their position. It is invariably the Disponent 
of an estate to whom all the misery and misrule upon it are, 
to be traced. Their interest is equally served by the negli- 
gence of the proprietor and the ignorance of the peasant, and 
the one is usually misled and the other misrepresented as best 
suits their mercenary purposes. 

Setting aside the personal hatred in which Ian was held, it 
was sufficient that he was a DisponetU for them to rejoice in this 
opportunity for exercising their short prerogative. Even the 
Srauttoerher shook his matted locks and brandished his whip in 
signal of resistance, and it was evident not an inch would be 
yielded by his consent. Mart, however, was quiet. His blood 
mounted and his eyes dilated like an ancient Barsark, as he over- 
heard the swaggering commands and Jack-in-office abuse which 
the fellow levelled at the party. But Anno was frightened, and 
as he put his arm round her, he felt that he was not quite so free 
to fight his quarrels with one who could work him so much good 
or iU, as he had been a few weeks before. ^ t 
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Besides, he really bore the Disponent no unkindness. It is 
easy and sweet to be generous when you are happy, and Mart 
felt that lan's mortification had been his triumph. The Mar* 
shals, however, were exceedingly pugnacious. They belonged 
to another estate, whitfh did not come under his jurisdiction, and 
they levelled the best Lettish slang at him at the top of their 
voices. The shaking of harness and the creaking of wheels wa^ 
now heard, and the parties stood up in their respective vehicles, 
as if eager to throw their grappling-irons. There is no sayii^ 
what might have ensued, when one of the Marshals gave the 
Disponents horse a cut across the face, which made the poor 
animal turn sharp aside with a suddenness his master could not 
stop— down went the wheel into a ditch— the whole party swept 
past with cheers and groans of derision, and a stout voice called 
out, " Where's your wife, Iiin ? We'll turn off for you when 
you bring her home." 

This was the crowning triumph of the day. They now entered 
the little forest-road in which there was no further chance of ob« 
struction, and mending their pace, drove on for some time in 
silence. Then they broke out into a low monotonous chanty 
which, though £blt fh>m musical in itself, rang pleasingly through 
the thicket of irr^ular trees which led to Mart's hoiue, and 
announced their approach before they themselves became visible. 

Anno had never seen Mart's dwelling before. 

<' It is not so beautiful as lan's house," said Mart in a low 
voice. 

" Illos Att//"— beautiful enough — answered Anno, in a still 
lower. 

The cart now stopped at the low wide door, which was 
crowded with guests awaiting their arrival, and the married 
lovers' tete-a-tete was over. The Marshals, elated with th^r late 
successes, were all on the alert to fulfil their parts, r The gloves 
suspended to the shafls, which are supposed to bring good luck 
to whoever reaches them first, were eagerly snatched : the l»ide 
was lifted from the cart at one bound on to a sheepskin extended 
before the door, to signify that the way through life was hence- 
forth to be soft to her feet — a type, alas ! to which there is no 
reality, at least not under a Russian government ! The Draut- 
werber strewed com before her, in emblem that abundance waa 
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to follow her to her new home, and thus she was carried in noisy 
triumph over her husband's threshold. There, surrounded by 
the women who had remained behind, and propped in a rude 
high-backed chair, sat Liso, Mart's grandmother, ready to re- 
ceive the new comer. 

This was their first meeting, and the old dame threw a 
searching and a solemn glance on the slight girl, in whom she 
saw at once the maiden her grandson had wooed, the bride he 
had betrothed, and the wife he had married. Anno bent in- 
voluntarily before her, and not a word was exchanged, as, slowly 
rbing and coming forward, the old woman took a high stiff cap 
made of white silk and placed it on Anno's pretty head. Voices 
had been loud, and fiices merry, but all were now hushed and 
serious, for this simple ceremony went to everybody's heart. 

The meeting between youth and age is at all times a touching 
sight and an impressive lesson, telling us what the one has been 
and the other must become. The very difference between them 
disposes the mind to reverse more than to compare — ^to put the 
aged back, and the youthful forward. Anno's head trembled 
with girlish timidity, old Liso's shook with infirm age ; yet both 
were only separated by that time which time itself would unite. 

When the cap had been slowly adjusted, the grandmother 
again gave a' glance at Anno, and in a shrill, distinct voice 
repeated this ancient form of words which belongs to the cere- 
mony : 

" Forget thy sleep. — Bememlier thy youth. — ^Love thy hus- 
band." Accompanying each sentence with a slight stroke of 
Anno's cheek. Then turning to Mart, 

"Ah I my son, my son ; — ^you are a good man ; you have 
chosen a beautiful wife ; I know she will be a hi^py one." Then 
addressing Anno, " He has been always good to an old grand- 
mother, will he not be good to a young wife I I hope you are 
worthy of him." 

" Grandmother— jMit (good) grandmother !" said Mart, in a 
tone of expostulatipn ; but Anno stood upright with modest self- 
possession; and, taking Mart's great brown hand in hers, she 
kissed it with wifely reverence. Then going round to all her 
sew relations and guests, she begged their affection, as is the 
custom, and kissed their hands — not even the BratUwerher^s little 
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puny boy of three years old was omitted. And Mart's eyes fol- 
lowed the movements of that new white cap with exultation, for 
he felt that the face beneath must win all hearts. Finally, she 
patted old Earria Pois, who sat gravely by the grandmother's 
side looking on, and who lifted his broad forehead under the 
pressure of her hand, and raised his large gentle eyes to her, 
with as affectionate a look of welcome as any she had received. 
Then placing herself next Liso's chair, she quietly stooped for a 
little wooden footstool which had been pushed away, and placed 
it beneath the old woman's feet, as if by this simple action to 
show that her course of filial service was begun. 

In the estimation of most present, especially of the women, 
the placing of the cap was by far the most important ceremony 
that had occurred, and certainly Anno's own feelings inclined that 
way. She had listened to the exhortation at her betrothal with 
awe, and received the marriage benediction with wonder ; but 
there was something more than both in the touch of that aged 
hand on her cheek, and in the pressure of the cap on her brow, 
which made her feel that now indeed she was a wife. 

The. male guests now all turned out again ; and Anno mingled 
with the other women in preparing the meal, and delighted old 
Liso's heart by her evident neatness and skill. 

This meal, which answered the purpose of break&st and dinner 
both, consisted of but few dbhes, and those of a primitive kind. 
There was a whole row of wooden vessels full of sour milk, with 
cream an inch thick upon it — a national and most delicious dish, 
which the daintiest palate need not despise, but which requires 
the richness of a Lettish pasturage and the heat of a Lettish 
summer to prepare. Then there were plenty of pickled Strihnlin 
— the anchovies of the North — which in times of average plenty 
form the chief article in the daily food of the peasantry ; with 
tubs ftill of hot smoking crayfish, lobsters in miniature, which 
abound in the streams of this country, and are much in request 
for the tables of the upper classes. Of substantial loaves of fer- 
mented rye-bread of course there was a great provision, varied 
by another and lighter kind called Seppig, being the same unfer- 
mented, which served for cake. All these solids were duly 
coimterbalanced by a profiision of strong beer, or what in other 
lands would come under the deiomination of ale, the produce of 
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Mart's own fidd and hop-garden : while two of those peculiar 
shaped bottles which seem predestined to much the same pur- 
pose all oyer the world, raised their slender throats from out of 
their big bodies, full of the colourless dew of a finer and stronger 
distillation-^of which, by the way, Northern heads and stomachs 
can bear more than any other nation. 

The meal was conducted with great propriety ; the young 
couple sat together for the first time, and the Marshals did the 
honours and plied the guests, who were very quiet and silent, as 
hungry people with a full board before them usually are. On 
this account perhaps this meal is not looked upon as the chief 
^itertainment. The company is supposed to eat from simple 
appetite, and not from epicurean enjoyment. Other ceremonies 
had to be performed, and even among this rude people there is 
a feeling i^iost revelling in the day-time. The daylight is 
another thing, and not to be avoided at a season when the night 
is only a paler day about three hours long. 

Accordingly, having satisfied their appetites, they left the 
benches and again dispersed — ^the men smoking their pipes and 
lounging at the door, or sleeping upon the bank of the stream in 
the sun, occasionally exchanging some fitcetious remarks with 
the women and girls cleaning the wooden vessels, as they passed 
backwards and forwards to the stream. Anno, however, never 
iq>peared from within ; and Mart, who neither slept nor smoked, 
was frequently missing from without. 

During this enire acte old Tonno, with a few other decrepki 
worthies, arrived. By rights he should not have come till the 
next day ; but Mart was determined to curtail the time of 
festivity, and to cram every possible rite and every possible hos- 
pitality into a shorter time than usual. Anno blushed up under 
her very cap as she saw her Either, who, according to a cus- 
tomary witticism, pretended not to know her in this costume. 

His arrival was the signal for another national observance of 
more importance to the worldly weltoe of the young couple 
than any that had preceded it. The Marshals now started up 
into activity, gave three or four loud discordant whoops to rouse 
those who slept, and summon those who had wandered, and soon 
assembled them all in a numerous body before the house. 

It was altc^ther a pretty scene. The sun had begun to 
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decline from its long-held height in the heavens, and the slewing 
shadows of the trees fell over the long straight roof and low 
walls, and played and quivered among the crowd assembled at 
the door ; which, with the bright costumes of the women, the 
dull coarse garments of the men, and the uncouth figures and 
&ces of too many of them, together with the rough benches and 
tables, and picturesque wooden vessels scattered around, looked 
like some northern Ostade's Yillage-feast. 

The Brautwerber now came forward, and, taking a small 
parcel from his pocket, shook out what might at first sight have 
been safely taken for some variety of national flag, but which 
the ladies present instantly recog^nised to be the newest and most 
fiishionable description of apron. Then, diving for Anno, who 
was ensconced behind everybody else, he brought her forward, 
and with some pretended, and quite sufficient real awkwardness, 
succeeded in tying it up round her short but slender waist. 
Then the Marshals came up ; each took a comer of the apron, 
and, examining it attentively, shook their heads and said, ^^ This 
is not a good apron.'' 

" What ails it ?" inquired the Brautwerber. 

** It *s an old rag," they answered ; " there *s a hole in it.** 

'^ Perhaps this will mend it," rejoined the BratUwerher^ and 
threw in a silver half-rouble. 

^^ That 's a good beginning, but it will want more yet Hold 
tight. Anno ;" and they each threw in a silver coin, declaring 
that the hole was bigger than they had thought, and that it 
would take a good deal to stop it. Then each guest in turn 
drew near, and flung in their oflerings, which fell heavy or light 
according to the means of the giver. Long the little silver 
shower continued, while Anno stood and bent her head grace- 
fully, and whispered '^ Olge terms " — thank you — as each coin 
fell. 

The Marshals now again i^proached, and declared there were 
several more holes they had not observed at first — great ones — 
and again each cast a mite into the growing treasury. Their 
example was followed with increased alacrity. In vain Anno 
repeated ^'Olge tervisj' and Mart interposed with '' KnU, hSU^ 
ea kiill "—-enough, enough, quite enough ; the gifb continued. 
The fulness of the bride's apron is as much the test of the popu- 
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larity of the bridegroom as of ber own ; and Mart's warm heart 
and strong arm had rendered too many services to his neighbours 
not to be requited on such an occasion as this, when all purse- 
strings are supposed to hang very loose. 

Nor were their donations confined to the coin of the realm ; 
a hank of tine white wool was thrown in by one hand, and a 
bunch of shining flax by another ; then a roll of stout homespun 
linen, and a piece of coarse woollen cloth, and ribbons, and 
woollen gloves, and a little bit of coarse lace, and various other 
articles of female use or luxury. Then a measure of fresh eggs 
was placed down on one side of her, and a small tub of salt 
butter for winter luxury at the other; and suddenly a new 
spinning-wheel appeared in front ; and a crazy old basket, out of 
which peeped several chickens' heads ; and, lastly, a tottering 
calf was driven up, till Anno was fairly surrounded with objects 
of household wealth, and stood in the midst like the Goddess of 
Abundance. Then more and more was heaped upon the apron, 
till either the bride's arms or the apron-strings seemed in danger of 
giving way ; and at last the Marshals pronounced it to be &irly 
mended, and not a hole more discernible. 

But now old Liso hobbled forward, and, with her wrinkled 
face lighted up with a cheerful pleasant expression, turned to 
the Marshals, and told them they were young men, but still they 
were very blind ; that even her old eyes could see another great 
hole, and one which only her offering could repair. 

" Daughter," she said to Anno, " all your presents are very 
beautiful, and your neighbours have made you very rich ; but 
there is nothing in all they have given you which can mend the 
holes of human life like this. The time may come when you 
have nothing left to you of all your worldly goods, but even 
then, with the blessing of the Lord, you shall find this enough." 
So saying, she drew forth a Lettish Testament, which looked as 
if it had had the care and wear of many a year, and laid it top- 
most on the heap. 

Now the apron was actually in danger, and how its contents 
were not all spilled was really a wonder ; for Anno's arms were 
in a moment round the old woman's neck; but Mart's ready 
hand had seized the load ; and, untying it from Anno's waist, he 
stood holding it in her stead, and looked on with glistening eyes. 
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We pass over the concluding scenes of the wedding festivities, 
which had far more noise and less meaning in them than ai^ 
which have hitherto been described ; and which lasted so long, that 
Anno longed to lay aside her heavy new cap, and Mart to dis- 
miss his guests. They were not, however, to be let off so easQy . 
The jollity ceased, it is true, with the setting of the sun, bat 
rose again the next day, though not so early as he. Then th^ 
adjourned to old Tonno's house, as is the custom, and then re« 
turned to Mart's, and, in short, pretty well ate and drank up the 
value of what they had presented, before they left the young* 
couple to themselves to begin what are called the realities of 
life. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 



If ev^r these same realities, as they are inappropriately called 
only because they are disagreeable, promised to fall lightly on 
any human heads and hearts, it was on the present occasion. 
Mart and Anno were both so young and cheerful and pious. 
They had injured no one, and eyerybody liked them. Neither 
did they expect a life of ease, but both were willing to work, and 
it was a pleasure to work for each other. And then there was 
that good old woman, the wisdom of whose age seemed only to 
eocourage the trustfulness of their youth. For though there 
might be hard seasons, and bad harvests, and cruel masters, of 
wluch she had had her full share, yet Liso knew that the world 
would come to an end sooner than the blessing of God fail in 
His own time and His o^ way upon one who had cherished 
an aged parent as Mart had done her. 

The summer days flew quickly by ; one of the little attentions 
of Mart's short period of courtship had been to plant a corner of 
one of his fields with flax for Anno's use, and the plentiful re- 
turn now showed that no common labour had been bestowed. 
Otherwise the harvest was far from good, and some grumbled 
who always grumbled, but some also shook their heads who 
were not given to despond. 

But the truth is, that on most estates in this country, and espe- 
cially on those left to the tender mercies of a Dutponent, it is 
only in the best of harvests that the peasants are kept above 
want ; bad times they can never aflbrd to meet. Mart, however, 
had not much to fear. He had some little provision for the 
future, and also he had no debts either in com or labour to pay, 
as too many have ; and this enabled him to give all his spare 
summer time to improving his fields^ He was a tenant upon the 
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ancient tenure, giving three days' work himself and his horse to 
the proprietor of the estate, as a weekly rental for the portion he 
cultivated for his own maintenance, besides a certain allotment oi 
com, linen, fowls, and eggs. This tenure falls very hard upon 
the ignorant and careless peasant, especially since the so-called 
act of enfranchisement has relieved the upper classes from all re- 
sponsibility for his welfare and support, and retained their full 
authority over his labour. A single man's work for three days 
in the week during the short Russian summer can hardly culti- 
vate sufficient land to maintain him and his &mily the year 
round. Then, besides the portion of com for the landlord, 
another, never gmdged, be it said to their honour, goes to the 
clergyman ; while a third is exacted from him to put into what 
is called the BauerJdete^ or peasant's granary ; in other words, 
to contribute to a fund of corn against the time of scarcity ; 
which fund, from mismanagement, thefl, or fraud, is too often 
found low or empty when most required. 

It is true the peasants are frequently improvident, lazy, and 
inclined to avoid their quota of labour, but still their suflTerings 
arise quite as much from the overreaching of their rulers as 
from any short-comings of their own. 

Mart's work was by no means light this summer. He was 
willing and active as usual, but, do what he would, nothing w&A 
right. The most fatiguing labour was always allotted to him ; 
all he did was pronounced ill done ; his feelings were insulted 
with unjust suspicions ; his temper was tried with abusive Ian- 
gut^ ; and Liso and Aimo saw him often return to them afl^ a 
long day's absence with a weariness which seemed to be as much 
of the mind as of the body. 

Anno had her suspicions as to the causes of all this, but as 
long as he did not speak she forbore any allusion, and only en- 
deavoured by womanly tenderness and attention to make his 
home-life within compensate for his discomforts without. 

Time crept on with rather an increase than a diminution of 
this tyranny. Mart's light heart and generous temper struggled 
hard. It was not the present trial that he minded ; he would 
not have cared how his duties were increased or encumbered for 
a while, if with the labour of his hands and the determination of 
his mind he could have worked them off; but it was a new fed? 
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ing for him to have a fear for the future, and this it was which 
struck the deepest. Not that he was much weighed down ; as 
kmg as his home was undisturbed and his conscience unclouded 
Mart could not be unhapp^r, and his clear whistle was still heard 
in his field, and his white teeth seen bared with lan^ter before 
his house door. 

Several weeks had thus elapsed whoi Mart returned one day 
hem his distant woii^ with an expression of &ce Anno had never 
seen bdTore. He was haggard and miserable. He said nothing, 
however, and sat down mechanically to his evening meal, though 
it was evident he did not know whs^ was before him. Anno had 
stQl too much of the child about her to venture to search the 
cause fi>r his depression, though enough of the woman tp try 
ev^ way to soothe it. All the little accumulated home news 
of one day — all the trifles, precious or worthless, according to 
how they are told, or how they are heard, were raked and 
scraped together with infinite ingenuity. Poor Mart was both 
too sweet tempered and too miserable to be impatient, but his 
heart was not in a word she said. At length, he flung his arms 
down (m the board, laid his curly head upon them, and groaned 
aloud. 

^' Mart I Mart ! what is the matter ? " said Anno, now really 
fiigktened beyond all concealment. ^^ Tell me, pray." 

^ Oh ! Anno," said her husband, ^^ we are ruined I Anno, we 
are ruined ! Look here," and he gave her a little scrap of coarse 
Russian paper with a few words scrawled upon it. Anno could 
not read writing very quickly, but she saw at a glance what this 
meant. It was a summons to draw lots at the next recruitage. 

" Mart," said Anno, " this is the Dispaneta^s doing." 

Mart nodded his head in mournful assent. Both had long 
felt he was their enemy, and both knew too well why. Not a 
vrord further was spoken between the young couple for a few 
minutes, during which Mart sat staring blankly before him, with 
Earria Pois poking his great nose unnoticed into his hand ; and 
Anno was turning over every imaginable expedient in her mind 
^ remove it. 

"IVe can buy you off". Mart," she exclaimed hastily. " We 
can buy you off. We *11 sell the pigs and the young colt, and 
even the cows if necessary ; and then there 's the new com. . 
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How much does the protection cost ? " Mart shook his head, and 
would have smiled if possible. 

^' A thousand roubles ! Anno—a thousand roubles — think oi 
that ! We might just as well try to buy the whole estate at once. 
All our pigs and cows together would not fetch fifty, and the 
com is all wanted, and more than ever now, perhaps. No ; 
there 's no buying me off.'' 

But Anno had more than one string to her bow. A new hope 
had struck her. 

<' There 's the scar on your arm. Mart, from the bum when 
you saved those children. They take no recmits with p^sonal 
defects." 

Again Mart could have smiled. ** No, no, my Anno ; that 
did not hurt me then, and won't help me now. I shall suit very 
well for their purpose, for all that.'' In tmth, this was a still 
forlomer hope than the last. There were not many such manly, 
well-grown figures that went up for examination and measure- 
ment, and not many so fine an arm to dip for the &tal lot. 

But Anno's inventions were not exhausted. Timidly she said, 
^^ Do you think. Mart, that if liso and I — Liso, you know, with 
me — were to go and b^ Ian to help you off? — ^He always pro- 
tected you before." 

Mart was now no longer inclined to smile. '^ Not one word, 
Anno," he said with haste. ^^You shall never go near that 
man ; I'd sooner be a soldier fifty times over. No, Anno, that 
won't do ; but I may escape — there are several of us. Go and 
tell my grandmother ; I can't," and he flung out of the door and 
went deep into the wood. 

A sudden joy has alwiays appeared to us a great waste of the 
materials of happiness, and a threatened evil an equal aggravation 
of the ingenuities of misery. There is enough in the mere anti- 
cipation of certain happiness (humanly speaking) to smooth 
down many an existing evil, and too much in the dread of pos- 
sible sorrow to embitter many a surrounding good. 

It was a wretched and a heavy period for our young couple 
which intervened between the day which announced this trial 
and the day which was to decide it. The weather was splendid 
— ^the seed was put well into the ground — every thing in the 
little household promised well. But promises point to a future^ 
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and their future lay behind a dark barrier. Mart took alternate 
fits of listless depression and excessive hard work, and between 
the two he shrunk so much that his clothes hung about him as if 
he had had an illness. Anno pursued her usual occupations : 
the flax was combed, and the spinning-wheel went its round ; but 
she pined and grew pale, as if in an unwholesome atmosphere. 

Not the least part of this trial was that there was nothing to 
do, nothing to prepare, nothing to resist. If the worst came to 
the worst, there would be always time enough to settle MartV 
few a£yirs, and meanwhile they had to bear that which is one of 
the severest taxes upon the human mind, namely, the living on 
in the same external world with a total change of internal 
thoughts. 

The good old woman was now the greatest blessing to both. 
The miseries of the recruiting time were but too familiar to her, 
who had lost two sons in the hard service. She knew, better 
than the fears of either could imagine, the real evils which the 
dreaded lot entailed. But her piety was of that true kind which 
. can equally bear the passive suspense or the active sorrow f 
simply because it bears them with the strength of another. 

Each came to her when their hearts were too full to endure 
alone, and yet would not burden the other. Mart tried to be a 
man to his wife, but he did not mind being a child to his grand- 
mother, and in a true child-like spirit did he receive that pious 
advice and comfort which best restored him to the self-possession 
of the true man. He now recovered much of his usual bearing. 
He was serious and silent, but gentler than ever, and had that 
composure of manner which showed internal peace. 

Mart had not known at first which was to be the decisive day ; 
but now he did ; and he told Anno that it was to be on the 
Wednesday of the following week. To his grandmother, how- 
ever, he owned that it was fixed for the Monday. But he de- 
ceived his wife, feeling that two days' more of suspense in idea 
Was better than one day of real agony. 

On the Sunday they all went to church. Liso did not often 
go, on account of her infirmities, but this time Mart wished they 
should be all together. A general gloom was spread through 
the congregation, for the recruiting season inspires peculiar 
honor in the minds of the Lettish peasantry, and all knew that 
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by that time to-morrow one or more of their number would be 
separated from home, and condemned to a service harder than 
every other to mind and body, in which there is neither glory 
nor pay. Many were in anxiety for their own relatives, never- 
theless all eyes turned upon Mart and Anno, as they helped the 
infirm woman up the church path, with peculiar pity, for they 
felt that theirs was the hardest case. 

Mart went straight into the church ; he was averse to idle 
talk, and also feared the possibility of Anno's being enlightened 
as to the real day. He prayed with his whole heart to be enabled 
to meet the result of the next day in a right spirit, — by that he 
only meant that result he dreaded,— the other alternative he 
could trust his heart to bear, and yet dared not trust his heart to 
look at. Anno wept in silence, and did not exchange a word 
with a creature. 

After servioe was over Mart waited aloof till the congregation 
was dispersed, and then, leaving Liso and Anno in the cart, went 
to the pastor's house. There in that spirit of complete confidence 
which is one of the most beautiful parts of the &ith most opposed 
in every way to the Lutheran, and perhaps descended firom it, he 
laid op^i to the pastor every feeling of his heart: the great 
happiness of his past life, and the struggle it had cost him to re- 
sign himself to this unexpected trial. 

The good old man was much moved. He had heard with 
astonishment that Mart was to draw, knowing that his character 
as one of the best-doing peasants on the estate had hitherto 
screened him. He had no power to help, for the absenteeion of 
the young proprietor of this estate took from him many a means 
of sofitening the condition of the peasants. The Hakenrichier^ 
or mi^trate of the district, who directed the forms in such 
matters, was a coarse, unfeeling man, who suffered no interference 
from an inferior, and, like a true Lutheran, looked upon the 
pastor especially as one. 

Mart told him openly the ill will the Disponent had shown 
him since his marriage, and the evident hand he had in this 
matter; and then begged the pastor's particular protection to 
shield Anno from lan's malice, or from what might be worse, in 
case he should be taken. The old man promised all Mart could 
wish, and gave him an almost parental blessing; then, feeling 
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that tears were in his eyes, he smiled with all his might : '^ Be 
of good heart, Mart ; I have no doubt I shall see you in your 
place again next Sunday ;" and so dismissed him. 

The next morning Anno was still asleep, when Mart rose and 
went to his grandmother. The old woman was prepared, and 
the hymn-book had been in her hand since day had dawned. 

'^ Grandmother," said Mart, after a short pause, '^ my time is 
come ; I must go. I cannot speak much to you, for I feel more 
like a weak child than a strong man. But give me your blessing 
to think of wh^ I put my hand into the jar." 

" Oh ! my son," said Liso, ^' my blessing you have — the bles^ 
ing of an old mother upon the most dutifhl of sons. I could 
give you nothing better, if I would ; for God will set His own 
hand to this. Go, then, and be strong in His strength. Think 
not of your old mother, nor of your young wife, but think only 
of the Heav^ily Father who is ever nigh. They may take you' 
&r from us, but they can't take you &r from Him." 

Mart covered his &ce with his hands, and the big tear-drops 
trickled through. Old Liso's voice fidled also. "I hoped not 
to have done this. Mart ; but He knoweth whereof we are made, 
and I have never shed a tear of sorrow for you befwe. Go, go ; 
you have no strength to i^pare, and I have none to give now, but 
strength will come when the need is there. Gro, and the blessing 
of a poor old woman be with you." 

Mart stood for a moment, then with a peaceful expression he 
said, << Your words have done me good, grandmother. I can go 
better now," and he turned to depart, but something lingered 
yet at his heart ; he came back. *^ Take care of my Anno, pai 
grandmother ;" and here his voice broke, and he turned away. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The number of recruits annually required for the Russian army, 
•at the time we are describing, was the same as it had been for 
several years past. Poland first, and Circassia since, have drafted 
severely upon the army, and, independent of all active service, 
the favourite pastimes of the great drillnserjeant of the empire 
require a great amount of human life to keep going. The rate 
of supply, therefore, since the accession of his present Imperial 
Majesty, has never been below the average standard of five in a 
thousand, and occasionally above it. Taking the population of 
the empire at sixty millions of souls, which is considerably below 
their own boasted valuation, and allowing for the numbers being 
levied alternate years from half the empire, which rule is often 
encroach^ upon, this alone allows the Crown a regular provision 
of 150,000 recruits per annum. To which may be added those 
condemned to the service for crimes and misdemeanors, — those, 
such as all soldiers' children, condemned to it without, — and the 
odd numbers accruing from Foundling Hospitals, &c. 

Such facts as these show not so much the overgrown size of 
the Russian army, as the enormous expenditure of life at which 
it is maintained. 

Five men between the ages of eighteen and thirty out of a 
thousand men, women, and children, of all ages, tell severely upon 
a population. There are certain conditions which except certain 
individuals, but no condition can abate the number required. No 
three brothers out of a family can be taken, nor the &ther of 
three children, unless there be no one else to supply his place. 
Also the Crown exempts those it cannot use, such as the lame, 
the blind, and the sick ; also those the proprietor most wants, 
for which purpose a right of protection is granted him over a 
certain number of men, according to the size of the estate. But 
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all this caution and generosity is at the expense of the remaining 
peasants, the number of whom, after all these subtractions, is 
reduced to a small amount, and those necessarily of the most able 
and useful men in the village. 

On the present occasion the population on the estate was such 
as to furnish the Crown with two recruits, and the risk lay be- 
tween only eight men ; nor was it yet decided whether all of 
these were competent subjects to draw. 

These eight men \fere now gathered together at the great front 
steps of the baronial residence we have mentioned, being kept 
iinder*a kind of restraint by six soldiers, whose shabby ill-fitting 
clothes, and dull, jaded, extinguished looks, were not calculated 
to encourage, ihr less to delude, the hearts of those who were 
now to throw for this same lot. 

Mart was there. He had kept too much aloof from all his 
fellow-peasants to know who were destined to share this day of 
trial with him, and his eye ran mournfully over the figures of 
two or three of the most valuable members of their little village 
community, and fell with the sharpest pang of all upon the poor 
meagre p^von and pale &ce of the Brautwerber, Hitherto 
Juhann had been screened, net from his lack of strength, or for 
his wife and two little children, but because he excelled in a 
species of carpentering highly useful on the estate. The power 
of protection, in the absence of the proprietor, was left to the 
Disponents discretion, and Mart felt, what was perfectly true, 
that the crime for which poor Juhann had forfeited it this time 
was only that of being his friend. 

The Brautwerber was standing to all appearance the same as 
ever ; his head sunk on his breast, his limbs all nerveless and 
unstrung. His little boy, who seemed to have inherited his 
iOher's meek pale fiice, was on his hand. Father and child 
were seldom separated, and he seemed to have brought him out 
of mere habit. Mart drew close to him. Juhann lifted his 
eyes to his friend fbr a moment with a look of utter apathy, or 
what appeared such, and then raised them no more. They did 
not exchange a word. Mart's feelings were wrought up for 
endurance, and he could neither have borne nor given one word 
of sympathy. 

Presently a coarse domineering voice was heard, and the Dis* 
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poneht appeared at the top of the st^ and summoDed them 
to enter. He was in the full swagger of revaigeful insolencey 
and had his eye fixed upon Mart But Mart did not look at him ; 
at that moment it mattered not who was the author of this bitter 
hour. The pity for his comrades had eased that dreadful sense 
of pity for himself. To all the summons sounded like a knell^ 
and firm knees shook, and ruddy cheeks were blanched as they 
moved together up the steps, four of the scddiers bringing i:^ 
the rear, as if escorting prisoners. Mart perceived that bis 
friend could hardly drag his lunbs along. 

^' Lean on me, Juhann," he said, and stooped to support him, 
when he saw that the child was still on the Other's hand. 
" He can't go with us," said Mart ; " give him me ; I '11 leave 
him below," and he tried to disengage the little hand which the 
JBrautwerber held tight in his cold clammy grasp. 

'< Forward," said the soldiers behind. 

^' Come on," roared the Dupanent in front. ^' What 's all this 
about ? — a child I Kick it down the steps." 

At this moment one of the remaining soldiers, as immoveable 
a machine to all appearance as his comrades, came forward and 
said ^^ 2>a« "— give. It was not the word, but the lock that 
spoke. Juhann let go his hold. Mart lifted up the little thing 
above those next him, and the soldier received it kindly in his 
arms. This little act refreshed the poor men's hearts for a 
moment* 

They were now shown through a great bare hall into a side 
apartment, which, though spacious-and lofty, was close and un- 
ventilated, for the dusky double windows had been left standing 
the year round. There, upon coarse churs brought in for the 
purpose, for it was dirty and unfurnished, were seated the Hakm^ 
richter (a kind of magistrate for the district), and an officer in 
uniform ; behind them, at a long desk, several officials, all high 
busy examining registers, scrutinizing passports, and scrawling 
over a great many long sheets of coarse papor with the stamp of 
the Russian eagle at top. 

The HcLkemichUr was a hard-featured, red-haired, thin man, 
who looked as if he could be both fiuniliar and unfeeling. He 
had served in the army, and retired from it with that stamp of 
character which Bussian habits engend^ and Russian laws 
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protect. He always punished the weaker party, and prided him- 
self on his justice ; he never believed a word from a peasant, 
and boasted he was nevw taken in ; he lied with imblushing 
effironteiy, and thought himself clever ; he was fearfully passion- 
ate, and called himself frank ; he had no regard for the feelings 
of others, and fimcted himself witty. 

The officer was also very skinny and very ugly. He wore a 
great number of orders, and his uniform showed him to be an aide- 
de-camp to the emperor. His &ce, therefore, testified that he could 
alternately look the tyrant or the slave as circumstances might 
require, but otherwise no variety of expression was discernible. 

Behind the Hakenrichter stood the Disponenij who was high 
in his fiivour, looking, as usual, all honesty to those above him, 
and all insolence to those below. 

Now ensued a 8caie,'tbe mere mention of which will be de- 
scription sufficient. The men, with]^the exception of poor Jnhann, 
were all apparently in health, and free from deformity of limb, 
though one was email and puny in size. But the Crown is not 
satined with appearances, lest, peradventure, a recruit should be 
thrust upon it who might require the hospital instead of the drill. 
Each man, therefore, in turn was subjected to a personal scru- 
tiny, only to be compared in nature and manner with that 
carried cm at diave and cattle markets : prolonged according to 
the will and pleasure of the judges, and conducted with every 
aggravation most insulting to the feelings. It is true, the feelings 
of the generality of the peasants are not very keen or delicate, 
and it would be suiprising if under all circumstances they were ; 
nevertheless, cm more than one cheek there burned the glow of 
shame, and in more than one eye there lowered a fire of re- 
smtm^t, which boded a day of heavy retribution, however 
distant, between the oppressed and the oppressor. 

At the conclusion of this disgraceful scene, the individual, 
still in the same state, stepped upon a plank on which was fixed 
an ^right pole with the regulation standard of height, generally 
below the usual stunted stature of the peasant. It was absurd to 
measure Mart, who stood almost a foot above it ; but Eussian 
laws must be performed to the letter. 

No demur was made by the officer to any of the 'men hitherto 
presented ; though, acting as immediate agent for the Crown, 
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he is generally difficult to please. But now the Brautwerber*s 
turn was come, who stood last but two on the list. The officer 
looked up, saw the small and sickly frame, and said laconically, 
** Nelza ! '* — he won't do. A burning flush of hope came over 
the Brautwerber*s &ce and throat, who had heard enough of 
Russian to know what this ciiaracteristic word meant. The 
Disponent whispered busily into the Hakenrichter*s great mis- 
shapen ear. 

^^ All a sham, Herr Majovy* said the latter personage, turning 
to the officer. '< The fellow has been starving himself on pur- 
pose to get ofl*. He never had an hour's illness in his life. 
There 's not a stronger man on the estate ; he can do the work 
of three men. The Herr Major does not know what rogues 
these fellows are. All a sham." 

These words told with deadly efiect ; for the mere suspicion of 
having disabled themselves in any way for the service is enough 
to overcome the &ct even of their being unserviceable. ^^ Da^ 
volna *' — enough, answered the officer ; " measure him." 

Here again another chance of escape seemed to present itself; 
the revulsion from that moment of hope had deprived the Braut- 
werber of his little remaining strength. As he stood upon the 
plank his whole frame sunk together ; his head dropped on hjs 
breast, and his height fell &r short of the allotted standard. 

" Stand up I " roared the Hakenrichter. « Pull him up.'* 

The soldiers tried to raise him, but the nerveless, unstrung, 
and bare body slipped through their grasp, and collapsed lower 
than ever between them. The Disponent hastened round with a 
brutal expression in his eye. A stout stick was in his hand, 
with it he struck the defenceless man a violent blow. The poor 
creature started up like a goaded horse ; the soldiers jerked up 
his head ; it touched the required point for one moment, and 
then sunk again. 

But this was enough. He was ranged aside to lot with the 
others. Mart had started forward to his assistance, but had been 
bellowed back by the Hakenrichter; for one of the acquirements 
of the Russian service is to raise your voice to passion's loudest, 
pitch in all intercourse with inferiors; and Mart went back, 
drawing his breath through his teeth. He forgot his own trials, 
but he sufiered tenfold in his poor friend. 
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Another man' followed, and then the last of the eight. He 
was a sleek-looking fellow, who had from the beginning shown 
4K> anxiety. He now went through the appointed ceremony with 
alacrity, and stood before his judges sound and straight in limb, 
and those more encumbered with flesh than any which had gone 
before. 

^* He won't do," said the Hakenrichtery with a peculiar ex- 
pression of &ce at his military colleague. The officer looked up 
with a peculiar expression in return. This was all sufficient for 
the Hakenrichter ; he now went on more boldly. '^He is de- 
formed," he said. The officer scrutinized the man with the 
most serious air. '' The deformity is internal," said the Haken" 
richter^ " which is always of the wcurst kind. Will the Heir 
Major take the medical certificate ?" and he handed him a paper. 
The gentleman addressed gave a glance at its contents, and 
then thrust it into hb pocket. 

" He is deformed I " said the officer with the regular word-of- 
x;ommand tone ; and all the pens behind him went quicker than 
ever. " Deformed inside. Let him go." And the soldiers carried 
iiim out. The man was the Hakenrichter^s cook, and the certifi* 
cate a bank-note. 

After all this business was over, winch occupied hours in reality, 
however brief in description, there ensued fresh copying of re- 
gisters, noting down of names, describing of persons, and other 
devices for securing the chief ends of Eussian law, viz., the 
waste of time and consumptioii of ps4>er. Meanwhile the poor 
men, their numbers diminished and their ri^ increased, stood by 
vith anxious hearts and haggard countenances, waiting till the 
mysterious scratching of pens and dusting of sand should come to 
an end. They did not know that the Crown required to be cer- 
tified of a man's being deformed inside, on five separate sheets of 
stamped paper. 

At length a jar was brought in by the Disponent and placed 
before the Hakenrichter with a little paper parcel. This he 
opened, examined the cards it contained leisurely before the 
whole party, as an unfeeling operator would his instruments, 
counted them, put them into the jar, shook them up, and placed 
the vessel on a low table. The jar was a common earthen one, 
;the mouth just wide enough to admit the human arm, and too 
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deep for any light to be thrown on its contents. As there were 
two recruits to be taken, Nos. 1 and 2 were the &tal lot. 

There is something repugnant and intolerable to the mind in 
the thought that the fate of a man's whole life should be made 
dependent on the choice of a little card. It is less derogatory 
and bitter to the heart to be made to suffer fi^m the tyranny, 
caprice, or carelessness of another, than from the apparent results 
of our own will in a matter where neither reason, knowledge, 
nor experience can avail. That the Providence of the Almighty 
is linked with every trifle that be&ls us, it is our great privilege 
and duty to believe : at the same time, to be always attaching 
g^reat ends to trifling occurrences is both unwise and unfeasible, 
and those who fimcy they do so are far more liable to spend 
their lives in the excitement of a perpetual lottery, than in the 
composure of a perfect tnist. We may approach to draw for a 
great stake with the firmest conviction that no such thing as chance 
exists; but still it is more than human to bear in mind that 
while the hand is shilly-shallying between three or four scraps of 
paper of the same size, willing without a will, and choosing with- 
out a choice, that the God of the whole universe is presiding 
over the decision. There is nothing in the whole economy of 
our lives in which He calls upon his creatures to act, even in the 
most trifling circumstances, without some kind of a reason, in the 
shape of duty, fiiith, or experience, to guide them, and it is a 
wicked system, however decked up with the semblance of &lmess, 
when man obliges his fellow to decide upon a most momentous 
step without the shadow of one to comfort him. 

The men were now all ranged in order, as they had been ex- 
amined before the table. Mart's figure stood conspicuous above 
all the rest. 

" He '11 do for the guards, fferr Major ^* said the ffakenrickterj 
^' after six months' drilling." And his chuckle was taken up by 
the Disponent in a loud laugh. 

" Come," said the officer impatiently, ^^Speschi — make haste- 
all is ready." 

Perhaps one of the most barbarous features in the scene was 
the total absence of all the cajolery usual in conscription and 
enlistment occasions. No attempt was made even to delude these 
poor fellows in this bitter moment. No one spoke them fair ; no 
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one talked of its being a fine thing to senre their Zar and their 
country. No one thought of interposing the slightest veil be- 
tween them and the real truth. On the contrary, they were 
made to feel, in every way that levity and insolence could dictate, 
that a Russian soldier was a thing too utterly valueless in the 
eyes of his superiors for them to lighten the anxious countenances 
before them, for one moment, with the most distant hint to the 
contrary. All the Crown evidently wanted was the strength of 
their bodies ; their feelings were to be as little studied as their 
consent. 

They were now all desired to come forward in turn as they 
were called, put their hands quickly into the jar, draw out a 
card, and not look at it till all had drawn. This is not always 
the regular plan, but it suited their judges' ideas of order and 
discipline, and by this means none would be spared his share of 
the anxiety. 

The first summoned was a short thickset man with a frame of 
muscular strength, and a wide capacious brow, which was now 
knit with a fearful expression of determination. He was the 
fiither of two children. He came forward with a firm step- 
put his arm in, drew it out in a moment, and then stood motion- 
less, his hand hanging by his side with the card clenched in it. 

The second was a mere awkward peasant, who looked foolish 
^d embarrassed, and laughed as much from excess of boorish- 
ness as of fear. But the colour fled firom his &ce as his hand 
entered the jar, and then returned again in a painful glow behind 
his tanned and unshaven skin, as he dropped the hand containing 
bis &te by his side. 

The third was not remarkable in manner or appearance. He 
was a spare, long-made man, with reddish ludr and common 
^tures. His gentle eye and quiet manner might have been 
taken for the national apathy of mind, for he dipped for the card 
with a composure which seemed to proceed, more from habit 
than effort. But as he returned to his place a sigh burst from 
the very depths of his heart, which told of feelings you would 
have been thankful to have thought him without. 

It was now the turn of the fourth to draw. He was quite young 
— ^not above nineteen, and had been, from the first, in the most 
pitiable and abject state of fear. He looked weak in mind, and 
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puny in body — too much so even for his average peasant lot in 
life — &r more for that which not the strongest constitution can 
stand unimpaired. His name was called, but he held back, the 
tears running down his cheeks, and burst into loud sobs as the 
soldiers, by the order of the officer, took him to the table and 
forced his hand into the jar. But there it lay. The Haken- 
riehter roared to him in Lettish ; the officer in Russian ; and then 
the Disponent came forward with his stick. The boy saw the 
action, — gave a piercing scream, — drew his hand instantly out, 
and let the ominous card &11 on the floor. It fell with the 
blank side upwards ; the soldiers crammed it into his hand, and 
he was left to totter back to his place, where Mart's kind voice 
and arm for a moment lent him support 

But it was now Mart's turn. He had been painfully occupied 
with the last scene, and it must be owned the strong young man 
started, and felt his strength depart from him as his name wa9 
called. But it was only for a moment. He strode to the table, — 
laid one great fist heavily upon it to steady himself, — plunged 
the other into the jar, and fell back to his place with the card in 
his grasp. 

The whole of this proceeding was so rapid, and the lookers-on 
had been so involuntarily interested to see how this fine-looking 
fellow would behave— Ian had never taken his eyes from him 
••—that a short pause ensued before the next name was called. 
It was the Brautwerber\ who stood next by Mart, and seemed 
to have derived strength from his very vicinity. But Mart 
dared not seem even to look at him now — for he knew how 
unnerving is the slightest act of sympathy, when strength is 
being gathered to endure the reverse. But he did steal a glance, 
and was thankful to see him stand firm, and walk steadily to 
the table. The arm, however, fell into the jar with effort. 
Poor man ! it was his last I he fell back dead fiiinted, and Mart 
caught him in his arms. There was no air in that room of 
torture, with those stifling double windows, and the hot tears, 
fevered cheeks, and knit brows on which they had thrown light. 
But there was no time for sentiment. Juhann was laid flat on 
the floor. 

<< Keep guard,'' shouted the officer ; and two soldiers marched 
up to the head and foot of the pale inanimate figure. 
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^' All sham/' said the Hakenrichterj without one relenting ex- 
pression in his hard &ce. *^ Has he got the ticket ?" 

<^ It is in his hand," said Mart, lifting up the close-shut fist. 

*^ All right/' said the Hakenrichter ; '^ it will be a surprise to 
him when he recovers. Ha, ha! — Go back to your place, 
fellow, — go on." 

Mart drew his ticket out of his breast, where he had thrust 
it. He would not have anticipated the moment of seeing it for 
the world, and returned to the melancholy file. 

The next man now drew ; his was comparatively the easiest 
task — he had only to take what was left him. 

The jar was now taken to the ofiicer, who looked into it, and 
gravely pronounced it empty. 

Now came the decisive moment. No one could remain in- 
difierent to it, and all eyes were fixed in breathless silence upon 
the actors in this scene. The Disponent's great head looked 
over the Hakenrichter' s ; the officials left their desks, and crowded 
round ; Mart forgot the JBrcnUwerbery who lay as before, and 
even the poor drilled-down soldiers who stood over him turned 
their heads, though their bodies remained immoveable. 

The first man came up and slowly unclenched his fist. It had 
closed over that hated bit of Russian paper with an iron spring, 
and never till now relaxed in its grasp. He looked at it a mo- 
ment, and his face seemed to unlock too, and then he looked at 
bis judges with an expression of open, bold hatred, as if, like 
Tell, he had had an arrow in store for them in case the lot had 
Allien on him. He was safe. 

The second came up with stooping shoulders and hesitating 
gait ; dropped tfee card with excess of awkwardness, picked it 
up, and looked round with a shy, happy laugh. He was safe too. 

The plot now thickened for the third. The risk was no 
longer two to seven, but two to five. He stepped forward ; by 
the expression of his face he seemed fully to have made up his 
mind for the worst ; but to any possessing the key to such feel- 
ings, it would have been evident that it was resignation, not 
apathy, which supported him. He went up with composure,—- 
looked calmly at the card, and then his fiice expanded with a 
smile beautiful and touching to look at, and he closed his eyes 
inpraye?. He was safe. 
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The fourth was pitiable for his youth and hdpleas terror ; but 
his conduct, as we have seen, inspired no respect. It was sus- 
pected that he had already ascertained his own fitte, for his tears 
had never ceased, and he now threw down the card, without 
looking at it, with a feeble and passionate gesture ; then wrung 
his hands and sobbed piteously. He had drawn the fiital No. 1. 

*' Take him,'' said the officer ; and two of the soldiers came 
forward, and placed themselves on each side, while the poor boy 
turned his red, swollen &ce beseechingly from one to the other, 
as if they could let him off. 

Oh, Mart I it was your turn now. How sick would Anno's 
heart have been, could she have jseen you. His was low enough. 
He felt himself condemned, and could have put himself at once 
into the soldiers' hands to avoid the unnecessary anguish of 
looking at hb &te. Over and over again had he rehearsed this 
moment in anticipation, and determined to raise himself above it 
with words of prayer and feelings of feith. But he remembered 
nothing ; — he knew nothing, he heard nothing now except the 
loud beating of his own heart, through which came the jarring 
sound of his name like some horrid passage in a dream. He 
advanced like a desperate man, — ^paused for a moment — ^the 
Disponent's eye glared demoniacally upon him — then looked— 
and leaped high up from his feet. Was it joy or sorrow? 
Oh I merciful Heaven I it was joy, joy,— excess of joy !— his 
eyes dilated ; his stature expanded ; he took one deep breath 
after another. Then came a gush of intense religious gratitude, 
and then a sting of self-reproach. Others were sufRsring, and 
had still to suffer. 

The Brautwerher had meanwhile opened his eyes, and raised 
himself where he laid. 

" Bring him up," bellowed the Hakenrichter. Mart cared for 
no more orders or prohibitions now ; he was at his fiiend's side, and 
lifted him as he would have done a child. Juhann turned to Mart 
with a ghastly smile. '^ You are safe. Mart I look ! so am I," and 
he held up his open hand with the harmless ticket in it. Mart 
took him with one bound to the table, and displayed the card as if 
it had been a jewel of inestimable worth. If ever there was a radiant 
&ce, it was his. He seemed for a moment not to knpw there 
was another creature in the room except Juhann and himself. 
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He laid both his hands on the Brautwerber^s shoulders, looked 
down smiling into his &ce. *^ Juhann ! Juhann ! it 's all over. 
We shall be out of this cursed room soon ! It 's over — do you 
hear, man ? Oh ! those poor fellows. I am ashamed to feel so 
happy." 

The last man's lot is already told. He took up his card. 

'^ Do you know what this means ?" said the Hahenrichter. 

^' Yes/' said the man with a dogged countenance, ^' I do. I 
shan't have to draw again next year.** 

"No," said the Hakenrichter ; "but you'll have to draw 
this ;" and the hard-hearted man imitated the click of a musket- 
trigger. Nobody laughed. " There, soldiers, off with his hair." 
And the soldiers closed upon him. 

The men now crowded impetuously out. Mart and Juhann 
first. Mart did not seem to tread this earth ; he felt as if some 
horrible operation was over — some weary captivity ended — 
some &tal spell broken. The conmion air that met him was 
bahn to breathe. Below the steps was a little crowd of anxious 
relatives — aged parents, brothers, sisters, wives — who had been 
awaiting the result for hours ; and many a touching scene ensued. 
But Mark's eyes were fixed on one. The soldier was advancing 
up the steps, — the little boy toddling by his side ; he saw the 
child in the father's arms, and then turned away with too full a 
heart. 

He was not long lefl to enjoy such emotions, for by this time 
the two recruits were brought out, looking the more woe-b^^one 
from the complete alteration and disfigurement they had under- 
gone. Their long hair — which many Livonians regard with su- 
perstitious care, as if, like Samson, their strength lay in it — had 
been lopped and hacked away in the most barbarous fashion ; 
this process acting twofold — as a badge of the service, and as a 
preventive against desertion. A cry of compassion rose from 
the crowd as they appeared. It was a shocking and a revolting 
sight. With us the recruit seems instantly to mount in the 
scale of society ; here, they looked like condemned criminals, and 
felt like them too. Poor fellows ! no change in this changeable 
world can be conceived more total and sudden than that they 
had just undergone. It was not that they had simply fallen in 
estate, or altered in condition — their very selves were trans- 
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formed. Ilome, Cbuntry, language, and religion — all were gone. 
They were henceforth to know and feel nothing they had known 
and felt before ; it was as if their souls had migrated into another 
state. 

But the lots had fallen mercifully—the men were both un- 
married, and both young. They would each leave a gap in their 
circle, but neither was the centre of one. Their late compa- 
nions now gathered round them with earnest expressions of 
sympathy. One of the recruits had a brother in the crowd who 
had already gone off to give the intelligence; but the other 
begged that some one present would undertake this office. His 
home, or what had been his home, was five wersts off. It was 
fully that out of Mart's way, but his heart smote him that he 
should even have waited a moment to see whether another 
would propose, and he instantly volunteered. He could bear 
the thought of his poor grandmother's prolonged anxiety, with 
the knowledge that the cause of it had passed away. As he 
bounded down the steps he caught the Disponent's eye— it boded 
him no good ; but Mart was too happy to take in a thought for 
the future. 

Meanwhile the day passed slowly away with the two women 
at Sellenkull. Old Liso had that habitual piety which covered 
all the emotions of her heart with the same garb. She would 
often say that the trials of the very poor are of the most merciful 
kind, for that they required from them nothing^ beyond resigna- 
tion, patience, and industry ; that with all her cares and sor- 
rows, she had never had to hesitate how to act, or been puzzled 
what to think ; but, to use her own expressive language, she had 
always been able to see straight into herself, and straight up to 
her God, — ^and without that, summer all the year round would 
not make a person happy. An indifferent observer would not 
perhaps have detected that a heavier weight than usual lay upon 
her. She sat without the cottage door, at her spinning-wheeL 
Wordsworth says, — 

** Grief I thou hast lost an ever ready friend, 
Now that the cottage spinning-wheel is mute ;" 
and truly there is something in that happy medium of the 
liberty it allows and the attention it requires, which is most 
soothing to an anxious mind. 
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Anno was meanwhile actively engaged, and seemed to have 
chosen this day for a purpose of rather rare occurrence among 
most Lettish housekeepers — namely, for cleaning her house. 
Ever since Mart had first received the tidings of recruitage she 
had been putting her little household in order ; and now Mart's 
clothes were taken out, and brushed with many a sigh ; — the old 
dark wooden boxes, which held their wardrobe, were rubbed ; — 
the wooden utensils, which held their milk and bret, or porridge, 
were washed; — the floor was swept — fir-tips strewn, and then 
Anno went to the stream — bathed— did up her long hair, and 
appeared, though not in holiday garb, yet in one perfectly fresh 
and clean. 

The evening sun was declining, the time already long past 
when Mart might reasonably have been expected. Liso's firm- 
ness was now fest giving way; her looks were perpetually 
wandering up the road which would bring her grandson home 
for better or for worse, and the least movement or sound in the 
distance, no matter in what direction^ set her withered hand 
trembling with more than age. 

It was well Anno was too much engrossed with her own occu- 
pations to watch those of another; for the poor old woman's 
wheel intermitted terribly in its revolutions. Karria Pois was 
also watching, as if he knew that something impended of conse- 
quence to his master. Time passed on. Liso felt, indeed, what 
Anno had been spared, but also she felt what the poor girl had 
to sufier ; for her worst fears were confirmed by the delay, and 
the sight of Mart in the distance between two other figures was 
all that presented itself to her imagination. 

Anno had been seated by her side ; but had re-entered the 
house. Karria Pois now rose, snuflPed the air, and set off at a 
slow trot — then broke into a heavy gallop, and was soon out of 
sight. The light was fast waning, when a distant figure ap- 
peared — one alone ! Liso was afraid to take hope to her heart. 
The figure drew nearer and nearer, — it was Mart, there was no 
doubt — Mart alone, striding quickly along. The poor grand- 
mother dared hardly look up. But his step was light — and, if 
that did not speak plainly enough, his glad face spoke plainer 
still ; and, if she still feared to believe what it would now have 
been torture to relinquish, a few sweet words were whispered in 
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her ear, and the old woman folded her hands, closed her eyes, 
and communed with her Maker. 

Mart entered the house ; Anno was busy preparing the even- 
ing meal. She had for some days shrunk from his eye,' and now 
she did not look at him as be came in. Mart was positively 
embarrassed ; his heart was bursting with the weight of her joy 
as well as his awn ; he flung off his cap, sat down cm a bench, 
fondled the dog, and looked at his wife as she moved to and firo. 
She was so dejected ! 

" How beautifully neat you have made everything, Anno ?" 
Anno only got a sigh in return. '^ But the rain comes in at 
that comer of the roof; I must mend it : I'll begin next week.*' 

Anno turned qpiickly and looked at h^ husband ; there was 
but little light, but Mart's &ce was radiant. ^' Mart !" said 
Anno, her breath rising into a scream, " Next week !" 

" Yes, Anno, yes. — Anno, I am free !" And husband and 
wife laid in each other's arms. 

The first agony of joy was over ; all was explained, but they 
still stood together — the happiest hour of the many happy ones 
they had spent. 

'^ You see, my Kasikenne (my little cat), we are not to be 
separated. You would not take Ian, and he can't take me." 

<< We should not have been separated. Mart ; I ^ould have 
gone with you." This was the secret of Anno's patience; f(»r 
this had she set her house in order. 

<< But my grandmother?" said Mart. 

'^ God would have cared for her, as you said He would for 
me." 

" Let's go to her," said Mart. 
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CHAPTER VL 



The early wioter that followed this autumn was a very trying 
one; not because it was severe — for severity, whether in tempera- 
ture or authority, hurts no one, if it be but steady ; but, like a 
real tyrant, it was capricious. To the husbandman of these 
regions it is always desirable that winter should commence its 
(^rations with a good foundation of snow. This laid, as much 
cold may follow as will; the corn is covered over, and his 
harvest is secured. But this autumn much rain fell ; the waters 
stood on the low parts of the land, and then came sudden cold, 
and froze up all the pools, and with them the young com. 
Somethnes a curious process of destruction takes place — ^the blades 
of young rye are seen just rising above the water ; a night of 
frost spreads a sheet of ice over the sur&ce ; a day of thaw suc- 
ceeds, and the expansion of the ice in melting draws up the 
plants by the roots, and leaves them floating on the water. 
Altogether much mischief was done, which the following summer 
would too surely reveal, and which the summer itself could not 
repair ; and meanwhile a long winter had to be encountered. 

Mart's fields stood pretty dry, owing to much extra labour in 
the way of draining ; but old Tonno's, which lay low, and re- 
ceived little more tillage than just sufliced to put the com into 
the ground, suffered terribly ; and, before snow fell, his fields, 
and many like his, wore that black, withered look which leaves 
no hope of life in the plants. It was evident that part of the 
stock of winter corn must be reserved to sow again in early 
summer, and thus replace what the season had destroyed ; and 
that stock soo^i proved to be very inadequate to the r^ular de- 
mands upon it, far less to any extra ones. 

The best crops of the preceding summer had been, as we have 
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said, but moderate in return ; the moderate ones wretchedly poor. 
What there was of the corn, however, had been pronounced to 
be uncommonly good, and as such able to bear a greater amount 
of adulteration. But this soon turned out to have been a hXse 
idea ; and many a foolish improvident peasant who had rested 
upon it, as they will do upon any excuse against active exertion, 
found himself not only in ^ant, but in want earlier than usual. 
The peasants of this part of the world make up their minds too 
passively to suffer every winter, as a necessary concomitant of 
the season, to take warning for any extreme occasion. They are 
accustomed, before the winter is £ir advanced, to mix their bread 
largely with less nourishing materials ; and before the winter is 
finally dismissed, to take the fodder from their stinted animals to 
feed themselves, and to unthatch their barns and dwellings to 
feed them. But this year all these extreme signs of scarcity 
showed themselves much sooner than is commonly the case, 
added to much illness among m^n and animals, attributable to 
want and unhealthiness of weather combined. How utter 
starvation did not occur would be a wonder to many ; but the 
Lettish peasantry, like the Scotch, help one another to the utmost 
of their power, and thus keep off positive destruction from some, 
by equalizing the misery among all. 

The party at SellenkuU were tolerably prepared by Mart's 
industry to weather a hard season themselves, and also to help 
their neighbours through it ; and, though this was required to a 
much greater extent than had been expected. Mart both gave 
and lent cheerfully, and worked harder and fered harder than 
usual. His vexatious trials had not ceased. His enemy sought 
every opportunity to oppress and annoy him ; and it required all 
the young man's forbearance to fulfil his unjust tasks and keep 
his temper. 

It is difficult, however, to ruin a sensible and an industrious 
man in any line of life, and Mart's unvarying steadiness seemed 
to bring even malice to a stand still. The season was arrived 
also when but little work can be done, or rather, need be done ; 
and when the many hours of darkness encourage a feeling of 
slothfulness which is an indulgence to the indolently disposed, 
and a relief to the scantily fed. Mart, however, had no pleasure 
in being idle ; as long as daylight lasted there was enough for 
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him to do in repairing his house and farming buildings, and in 
attending to the wants of his domestic animals ; and when dark- 
ness fell, he might be seen returning with a bundle of small split 
fresh wood in his hand — those candles of the northern peasantr^r 
— beneath the light of which, seated next the great stove, he 
plied many a domestic handicraft. This was the time when 
Anno got many a help in various household, labours which 
another husband would have spumed as woman's work ; but there 
was that about Mart which the meanest occupation could not 
d^rade. He might have helped to bake the bread, or turn the 
wheel, and perhaps he sometimes did, and nobody could have 
called him unmanly. 

Anno was indeed favoured among women. Not only were her 
own house duties diminished by a strong hand and eased by a 
sweet temper, but she was spared also all those other feudal 
burdens which fall upon the women of these provinces. The 
same ancient tenure which imposed three days' labour in the 
week upon Mart, required also from his wife certain days' spinning 
or carding during the winter for the benefit of the proprietor of 
the estate— -usually performed at the mansion-house itself, but 
now, in its present untenanted condition, at that of the Disponent, 
lAso had fulfilled this as long as she had been able ; and now it 
was naturally expected that the young assistant which Mart had 
taken into his service in the shape of a wife, and who had no 
fiimily to require her attendance — not that this makes any dif- 
ference — ought to take this duty on herself: but Mart thought 
differently ; he paid another woman in the coin most acceptable — 
viz., in a small quantity of corn — to take her place, and Anno 
never entered the Disponents doors. 

This and the increasing want around them soon bore hard 
upon Mart's winter stock ; it was obvious something must be 
done to replenish it, or he would himself need the help he was 
giving. Mart lost no time in considering whether he should eke 
out the remainder by denying it to his neighbours, or by adul- 
terating it to themselves : he had no idea of feeding Anno upon 
straw, and so he asked for extra work at daily wages. 

This was quite a novelty here. It was true that a landed pro- 
prietor occasionally returned from a tour or residence in some 
more civilized and better governed land with new systems of 
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agricultural economy, and among the rest with that of labour 
for wages ; but they left behind them the order and the justice 
necessary to preside over such matters, and the result only in- 
creased the peasant's natural hatred for innovations. Most of 
the ignorant peasantry could not understand the pro's and con's 
of such a question ; a few saw that in a country so scattered in 
population no medium of payment could be so inconvenient as 
that of money ; and all were perfectly aware that, what with needy 
masters and dishonest Disponents^ they were likely to get little 
enough even of that. 

Mart, however, was too clear-minded to be prejudiced, and too 
young to be cautious — ^though his late experience had taught 
him something he would gladly have unlearnt— and when the 
Disponent assented to his request, and allotted him some timber- 
felling at a certain rate of payment, he returned home with a 
sense of satis&ction which shone in every feature. 

This extra labour was as much as he could get through with ; 
he was hearty and robust, and it required no little solid nourish- 
ment to keep up the strength thus taxed. His &ther-in-law did 
not £iil to tell him, with many a characteristic proverb, that it 
would answer his purpose just as well to sleep more and eat less ; 
but Mart hated such maxims, and, even granting them true, he 
knew that work was good for man. His grandmother, too, 
occasionally put in a word of wisdom, and advised him to have 
no more dealings than necessary with a man who had shown all 
the will to injure him, and possessed all the power ; but Mart, 
for once, difltered from her, and said there was more to be gained 
by trust than by caution— and we will hope that he was right in 
the main. 

Mart would have liked best to have received payment every 
week, but for that he had made no stipulation ; he therefore 
laboured on till the job was just completed, and then, as his little 
cart was required to take wood to a neighbouring estate where 
corn was to be purchased, he went to lan's house and asked for 
payment. 

The Disponent counted over the work, and reckoned the days ; 
it amounted in all to seventeen roubles — quite a fortune— but 
&irly earned. Mart stood by with his honest, open, beaming 
expression ; the other sat at his desk with one which it was diffi- 
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cult to define. Then he pulled out some old account-books, and 
seemed to be casting up sums, and Mart waited patiently, for he 
saw that he had other business on hand. The man was indeed a 
villain ; he knew that he was about to defraud the labourer of 
his hire, and he could deliberately cast up figures with a steady 
hand. After a little while had elapsed he handed the young 
man a paper, on which he stood debtor for a number of days' 
work and hsdf-days' work which, taken at a certain estimate, 
gave a total of sixteen roubles and a half ; while on the other 
side he stood creditor for the labour just completed to the 
amount, as we have said, of seventeen roubles, thus leaving a dif- 
ference of half a rouble. This statement would have puzzled 
most ; and as for Mart, he looked at it with the most utter guile- 
less ignorance. Then with an unblushing face and with impudent 
words, the Disponent explained that old scores must be paid before 
new ones ; that it was time that the debts to the estate should be 
discharged ; and that, in short, these were old liabilities of Mart's 
father which were now raked up, whether true or not, to defraud 
the son. 

Mart was thunderstruck ; his mind could not understand the 
villainous manoeuvre ; such a proceeding was unheard of even in 
this land of oppression, and he stood at first more amazed than 
indignant. He then tried reason. The Disponent referred him 
to the books. He tried expostulation ; and the Disponent bid 
him begone, for that he had not time to listen to the complaints 
of every idle fellow on the estate. Then Mart tried — it went 
sore against his will, but he knew who depended upon him — he 
tried to move the brute ; he told him that it was a hard year for 
the poor — that there was nothing but starvation around, and 
that he had others to maintain as well as himself. And the DiS' 
ponent replied with his demoniacal grin, that as long as he could 
afford to pay another woman to do his wife's work, he could want 
for nothing. 

Then Mart flamed up, and a stream of hot indignation came 
boiling from his breast : his words were few, but they hit full at 
his oppressor. Still he spoke as to a man — the wretch answered 
as to a dog, and dared to tell him — ^Mart ! — that if he was in- 
solent he would have him beaten ! 

Good heavens! how was honest and high spirited blood. 
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albeit only in the veins of a poor Livonian, to bear this, and flow- 
on calmly after it. The bad man before him knew not what he 
had provoked. For the tempter was busy at that young and in- 
jured breast — putting bitter for sweet, and evil for good — bidding 
him fell the savage where he stood, and urging him to spring at 
that throat which had lied so foully to him. But the irritated 
man was not left to himself at a moment when all power over 
self was gone. An unseen arm interposed, and his was mercifully- 
stayed. Mart flung the half-rouble, which he found, he knew 
not how, in his grasp, in the Disponents face, and rushed out of 
an atmosphere which was suflbcating him. 

For a moment he felt that his neighbours had been right and 
he wrong ; for a moment he doubted whether God loved justice 
and hated iniquity ; but after he had been alone a few minutes 
the first fever of the turbulent spirit passed away, and, in a 
sudden return of right feeling. Mart lifted up his heart in thank- 
fulness for having been brought out of that hateful house with 
innocent though defrauded hands. 

Still a bitter and an angry feeling remained behind — one 
which, if wrong, it was much more diflicult to think so— for the 
young and hopeful heart had been injured and insulted, and felt 
that henceforth it would be injured and insulted as often as 
might suit the malice or the interest of his implacable foe. His 
forbearance was of no use — his industry of no help— the future 
stretched itself out before him in one long vista of endurance, or 
ended in some dark deed of despair. He was obliged to continue 
his journey. It was well he had no companion — sympathy with 
a mind in this state only feeds the flame — resistance &ns it. 

" Words weaker than his rage 
Would make rage more." 

He unloaded his cart, and set his face towards his home. He 
had never before approached it with a heart so out of tune. He 
had never before dreaded to meet Anno's smile of trust or 
Liso's look of resignation, or felt that the one could bring bit- 
terness to his heart and the other irritation to his temper. 

As he plodded gloomily along, he came to a turn in the road 
which led to a great territorial mansion in the distance. It was 
the Hakenrichter^s, Mart knew that the law protected the 
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peasant from injustice and cruelty ; but he knew also that, admi- 
nistered as it usually was, the law was only a dead letter, and 
that this man of all others was least likely to render it otherwise. 
There is a perverse pleasure, however, to an angry man in 
choosing to look at things as they should be, and not as they are. 
He turned up the road. His h^trt and steps were alike heavy, 
and, as he walked along with stooping shoulders and sunken 
head, it must be owned that he looked very much like any other 
Xiivonian peasant. 

Poor Mart I he was too much engrossed in his own bitter re- 
flections to know well what he was about ; and, little dreaming 
that the Hakenrichter from within saw all who approached, he 
utterly forgot to observe a law of these modem Gesslers, which 
commands that no peasant should venture to approach or pass 
their mansions without uncovering their heads. 

He went up to the back door, requested to speak to the Erra 
(or master), and was agreeably surprised by being at once ad- 
mitted into that kind of stewy unventilated room in which Erras 
in this country delight. Whatever hopes might have been 
raised by his prompt admission, however, they were as instantly 
quenched. The gentleman was in that state of mind most ap- 
proved in Russia for administering justice — ^in other words, he 
was in a towering passion ; and, before Mart could make his best 
bow, broke forth thus : 

" Are you the fellow who passed the house just now ? — speak 
—hold your tongue— are you the fellow ?" 

Mart admitted he was just come. 

" And don't you know better, you rascal, than to strut past 
a nobleman's house with your filthy cap on, as if it were a krugy 
or one of your own pigsties? — ^pig that you are !" 

Mart murmured that he had not seen the Erra or — 

" Hold your tongue this moment, and speak the truth if you 
can. What matters it whether you see me or not ? and what 
care I for such a fool as you ! You shall bow your vile head to 
my house, were I never to enter its doors from one year's end to 
another I and you shall bow to my hat too, if I choose ;" — the 
Hakenrichter did not know how classical was the allusion — " or 
I '11 have your back broken. What do you say? Speak out !— 
hold your tongue ! Come to complain of the Disponent I I '11 
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cure you of complaining, you impudent rascal. Tell him to 
give you a sound beating like a dog as you are. Pig I — liar ! — 
fool!— get out." 

This was the substance of the speech, of which we have given 
a mitigated version — for it was plentifully garnished with various , 
oaths and epithets, which would not translate into elegant English 
-—delivered also with gestures which, as usual in such cases, por- 
tended a quick following up of blows. 

Mart did not wait to be dismissed twice. He strode back 
through the Volkstube, or servants' apartment, at a rate which 
astounded its inmates, gained his little horse and cart, and, in 
order to avoid passing near the windows, struck into a side road 
which took him six wersts out of his way. The cup was full. 
He felt that the sullen, care-for-nothing desperation, which he 
had so often deprecated in his fellow-peasants, had now come 
home to himself. He threw himself into his cart, and lay there 
upon his face, like any other lazy boor. The road was execrably 
bad, full of great holes and stones ; and many a jolt and fling did 
he get as the poor little tired animal dragged the unusual load 
painfully along. 

At length the road divided into two. The animal chose the 
best, but it was the wrong one. Mart sprung up, dealt the 
horse a blow, and plucked the head furiously round. The poor 
dumb creature stood still with a meek, patient look. This broke 
the spell ! How Mart hated himself! He leapt from the cart, 
his own generous self again, and passed his arm over the animal's 
neck, as he was oflen wont to do. The poor thing turned fondly 
to him ; and master and beast walked on together, each with 
their load considerably lightened. 

Mart's heart was now as soft as a child's. Nothing in that 
whole bitter day did he at this moment look back upon with 
such bitterness as upon his unprovoked treatment of his faithful 
beast. Anger and pride passed away, and love for his fellows 
and trust in his God returned ; and, though he reached home 
that night with nothing to give and little to hope, yet his Anno's 
smile of trust was balm to his heart, and his grandmother's look 
of resignation strength to his soul. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



The question was now, how tbej were possiblj to get through 
the many months that must still elapse before Nature would 
supply the help that man denied. The case looked desperate 
enough. But, as old Liso said, it was easy to praise God when 
the granary was full ; though even then they too often forgot to 
do so. Wh^i it was empty was the time to trust Him. Not 
but what she lamented the anxiety and labour that now de- 
volved on her beloved grandson, and wished he could be re- 
lieved of two members of his &mily — herself and old Karria 
Pois — who were each of than, she said, of no use except to love 
him. But Mart chided her affectionately, and told her that love 
was more useful than anything else in the world : and we think 
80 too. 

The &iiiily at Sellenkull were not yet devoid of resources. 
There were stores of various kinds in the house and &rm, which 
could be converted by a circuitous process into com, and there 
were even a few roubles which Mart had husbanded up beside ; 
but the end of all these was easy to foresee, and then how was 
more to be obtained ! Mart had seen many a neighbour go down 
gradually in the world, never to lift up his head again, by the 
same process which was now hanging over him, and thoughts of 
despondency would occasionally arise; but he braced up his 
heart manfully, felt that now was the time to fight and not to 
give way, and determined that, let Ruin knock ever so loudly at 
his gate, no act of his should let it in. 

The fruits, too, of many a thrifty halbit now appeared. Many 
an armful of fodder had Mart brought in, collected at times 
when nobody else worked, and from waste places which all ' 
n^lected ; and for the support of his cattle there was no imme- 
diate fear. Mart held &st to the old Lettish proverb which 
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says, '^ The cow gives milk by the mouth, and the hen lays eggs 
by the bill ;" and his well-fed animals verified it. In short, 
wherever he looked on his own domain, he found the result of 
always doing things well at the time, and this cheered him to do 
more. 

Mart went to the pastor after service next Sunday, and told 
him the treatment he had received. But he did not attempt to 
seek for justice, nor did the pastor offer to obtain it ; for both 
knew that where an unjust Hakenrichter and a cruel Disponent 
coalesce against the peasants, their power of injury far outdoes 
his power of protection, and only increases with the least show 
of it. 

The good old man was serious and low. The sight of his 
congregation told many a tale of woe. He had seen sullen men, 
and suffering women, and sharp-boned children among them, and 
felt that his interest in their spiritual welfare would have come 
home to their hearts with more effect if seconded with the relief 
of their bodily wants. Not that this occurred to his hearers. 
They were feillen to the worst symptom that can appear in a 
nation or in a community ; their only thought was how little 
they could live upon, and how long they could hold out. Relief 
from others seemed as visionary as help from themselves, and 
they listened with meek hearts to the address which exhorted 
them to patience and trust. 

Not but what the pastor had done, and still did, his utmost to 
relieve them. He had drained his granary soon after harvest by 
supplying seed-corn to many a peasant too degraded and reduced 
to care for the consequences of leaving his ground unsown ; a 
small quantity was also distributed every week among the families 
most in need. Still it was nothing when subdivided among the 
numbers requiring it ; and, in truth, to have provided them with 
one week's sufficient maintenance would have been utterly beyond 
the good man's power. 

He gave Mart, however, a job for the next week, at so much 
per day. "It is a pity such hands as yours should be idle, 
Mart ; and you may be sure of your money, although so little 
of it." 

Mart thanked him with a happy face once more ; and, leaving the 
Pflw^oro^, joined the congregation in the walk home to ihe village. 
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It was seldom he came in for any of the news and gossip of 
the little community, and it would have been better for his 
peace if he had not now ; for there was but one prevailing theme. 
Not the scarcity and unhealthiness of the season, for that was 
looked upon as too much God's doing to be murmured at, but 
the many and increasing cruelties of the base-bom tyrant over 
them. There were stories which made Mart's very heart sick. 
Of boys who had been overworked, of girls who had been de- 
frauded of their little earnings— of both who had been dreadfully 
beaten and misused. Then there were men lying at home ill 
with the effects of corporal punishment; some for having 
neglected work or pilfered trifles ; but most for having merely 
turned like the worm when they were trodden upon. 

Mart was wretched. Every word seemed to pluck at those 
bitter bad feelings which he liated more even than the wicked- 
ness which roused them. He left the groups, and dropped 
back to the BratUwerher^ who was walking behind, his eyes, as 
usual, on the ground, and his puny little boy toiling along by 
his side. But this was not the way to change the current 
of Mart's thoughts. He knew, and so did everybody else, 
that Juhann's weakly looks and habitual depression were the 
result of one of those acts of intolerable tyranny of which 
so many had just been related. He had tNeen beaten under 
semblance of the law, but in reality to gratify the malice of a 
master who always found law in Russia for all his crueltv ; and 
he had never held up his head after it. The man's spirit was 
broken I 

Mart, as we have seen, could do more with him than anybody 
else, and generally managed to brighten up the moody though 
gentle fiu^e of his friend. But this time his heart failed him. 
In his good-humoured way he took hold of the child s other 
hand, and walked on for a minute or two in silence. Then sud- 
denly he stopped, for Mart was towing away both fether and 
child at an unconscionaUe rate ; and it struck him all at once 
that the little feet lingered. 

" Are you tired, my little fellow ?" 

" «7a, vegga " — ^ye^, very — said the poor child. In a moment 
he was seated aloft on a firm arm, the little pale face close to 
Mart's still niddy che^. 
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*' IIow light he is," said Mart inadverteDtly, as he pressed the 
squalid tiny form to him. A pang shot over the Other's &ce. 

^' Yes," said he, '^ he is skin and bones^ like all of us ; chopped 
straw does not make man's flesh. The church-cart will have 
many a journey, but all light ones this year.'* 

Mart pretended to laugh ofi* thb speech. ^' But your little 
boy has been very ill ; no wonder he is so thin. It is well he got 
through that fever at all." 

<< Better still if he had not, perhaps ; but Death does not take 
the offered child : but he 'U go this winter, and the other too." 

^< It is wrong to say that," said Mart ; and they walked on in 
silence till they reached Juhann's dwelling. It was not often 
that Mart had time to see into one of his neighbours' interiors ; 
and none could oflfer a stronger contrast to his own than this. The 
BratUwerhers farm was one of the most miserable in the miserable 
village. The little bam and cowshed were quite unroofed, to 
feed those whom it no longer protected from the cold, and the 
house itself was not in much better condition. The roof had 
sunk ; the posts had given way ; and the doorway, wider and 
lower even than usual, seemed an entrance far more fitted for 
animals than for men, and was in truth quite as much used as 
such by the one as the other. 

Mart bowed his lofty head, and went in. The first moving 
objects that became visible through the smoky atmosphere were 
three gaunt, high-backed pigs — one of which was busy with its 
snout grubbing in a low crib filled with filthy straw, which s^ 
parently constituted the only family bed. Farther on was a 
shapeless mass on the floor, which, but for two little skdeton legs 
which dangled from it, might have been taken for some unclean 
beast also. As the men entered, the legs agitated themselves 
rather violently. The mother, for she it was, now got up from 
the kind of lair, where, like an animal, she had been brooding 
over her young, and let a little thing of two years old drop from 
her. It stood for a moment tottering, then tumbled and roared. 
The father advanced, took it up tenderiy, and hushed it: it 
was evident the children loved him, and he them, in spite of 
what he had said. But oh ! what a home this was for a man to 
come to I 

No Livonian will let a friend enter his door without setting 
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something before him to eat, and bread was put upon the board. 
Such bread Mart had seldom seen : chaff was the principal in- 
gredient, corn the least. The loaf was as light in proportion as 
the poor children it £uled to nourish. And as Mart looked at 
the thin limbs and large bodies of the Jnnocent little beings, he 
saw at once the result of a long continuation of such diet. 

Juhann did not press his friend to do more than break the 
bread — a process too easily accomplished ; for it failed in all the 
properties of adhesion : but he gave a piece to the children, who 
swallowed it as quickly as it passed their lips, as if mastication 
were thrown away upon such materials. 

" Is there nothing to drink ?" inquired the Brautwerher of his 
wife. " Where is the milk ?" 

" The cow is dry, and the calf is dead ; but there is water," 
said the woman. 

^^ Yes," said Juhann, ^' water enough." And, stealing a 
bitter smile at Mart, he added, ^< Water in the oven :" this 
being a Lettish phrase expressive of extreme dearth. 

Wretched thoughts accompanied Mart in his lonely walk home, 
and some self-upbraidings too ; for, compared with this house- 
hold, and too many he knew were like it, his was rioting in 
abundance. A good sound rye loaf, big as a log of wood, and 
something like it in appearance, with a little butt of milk, found 
theur way to the Brautwerher^s door before many hours had 
elapsed. Mart took to water from that evening. 

But one bitter thought there was wiiich would not be so easily 
banished. It had long glimmered dimly in his breast : and now 
that walk home from church fanned it up into feverish strength, 
making him start with terror from his sleep at night, and 
bringing a deep flush across his face by day. It was the thought 
lest that which had broken his poor friend's spirit and health 
should ever come home to him. The mere possibility seemed 
too great a degradation, and, situated as he was, the probability 
was too obvious. Anything else in the shape of personal en- 
durance that his mind could conjure up he felt could be borne. 
He could bear being starved by inches, or worked to the bone ; 
he could stand foul language, and submit to wringing injustice. 
But to receive from the hands of another such ignominy as the 
most brutdl master scarcely bestows on his most wretched beast ; 
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to deny that he had been born a man ; to forget that he was 
to die one ; and to stand an animal in all save its dumbness, and 
be beaten! this he felt was beyond his powers of endurance; 
and, if inflicted, would leave him either a villain or an idiot. 
Fervently did he vow to himself to guard every word and deed 
rather than give his enemy the slightest opportunity for that, 
which every other indignity, if necessary, should be endured to 
avoid. And deliberately also had that enemy vowed to himself 
to wait his time, and watch his opportunity, but that with no- 
thing less should his vengeance be satisfied. 

Meanwhile the job at the pastor's was completed, and Mart 
was left to his own devices for obtaining corn. These were not 
few, and but too much time to put them into execution. The 
day was spent in tracking and snaring game — the game-laws 
being a source of oppression which the Russian government still 
holds in reserve. A space was hewn clear by his strong arm in 
the deep, frozen stream before their door, and kept so, where 
many a primitive mode of attracting and catching the cold fish 
beneath was adopted — once even a s^ was caught, — and when a 
little sledge-load of this kind had been collected — for it matters 
not how long the frozen booty is kept — a journey was undertaken 
to distant estates where resident &milies gave promise of a sale. 
The reward of such journeys was very inadequate to the time 
and labour, for sometimes man and horse toiled fifty or sixty 
wersts, out and home, for a small sum, which the poverty of one 
buyer, or the hackling meanness of another, cut down to the 
lowest, without regard either to the labour that had earned or the 
want that needed it. 

It may be asked here, and naturally, why, with all these mate- 
rials for food around them, the starving population did not avail 
themselves of them in their natural state? why they did not 
themselves consume the game in their woods and the fish in 
their rivers ? But this is only one of the many instances of the 
want of simple sense which exists in a half-civilized land. They 
look upon bread as the great necessary for man's sustenance, and 
to whatever expedients they may resort to eke out a scanty or a 
bad supply, they would starve rather than attempt to substitute 
any thing else in its place. 

Nor were Mart's expeditions without excessive hardship, and 
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even danger. His fine person was well defended with all that 
the care and industry of his young and his old wife, as he called 
them^ could supply. The thick woollen stockings, the coarse 
fiogerless gloves, were always mended or renewed, — the brown 
woollen coat had never a button missing, — the cover-all sheep- 
skin never a hole unstopped, — and as Anno helped to equip her 
kind and manly helpmate for these expeditions, and he first bent 
down his tall head, while she pulled out the curls which her 
wrappers had confined, and then raised it again- with one of Ids 
beaming smiles. Anno thought in her innocence that not even 
the Ghossudar himself could carry a sweeter &ce upon his 
dioulders ! Certainly, since ignorance was bliss, it had been espe* 
daily folly in this case to be wise ; for poetical delusions are too 
few among this sufiering race for any of them to be wantonly 
destroyed, and an abstract fidth in the perfection of his present 
Majesty is certainly one of the most poetical. Personal beauty 
she might have found on the Imperial countenance more than 
she could appreciate, but as for the heart that shines through, 
God help poor Anno, and all his subjects ! 

To return, however, to a better man. The second month in 
the year was now advanced — snow lay in unusu&l quantities, and 
an intense frost had set in. The country was open to whoever 
liked to take the shortest way across it, and Mart and his fidthful . 
little horse toiled over many a swamp which in summer never 
felt the foot of man, and rarely even in winter. Karria Pois he 
always left at home, where he was inore wanted than trotting by 
his master's side. Sometimes Mart's sledge was the first to force 
a toilsome track where none had passed before ; often the first 
to resume one which the last few days of snow had covered 
over. 

This was all very well in fine, still weather, though even then 
the exposure was cruelly severe ; but in journeys of this length 
he who started in sunshine might return in snow-drift, when the 
signs on earth and sky were both hidden to the traveller, and 
man and horse, after floundering bewildered along, might either 
find themselves thrown out of all knowledge of the road, or re- 
turned to the same spot they had left hours before. Many, in 
like case, have stopped never to go on again, and Mart needed 
all his energy to resist the benumbing effects from without and 
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within. For the spare diet to which he had been reduced for 
many weeks told especially at a time when he needed the best ; 
and the bitter blast chilled his warm, young blood as it had never 
done before. There in a desolate, pitiless wild, with a black, 
porous, blotting-paper looking sky above him, and the thick, 
fitlling snow fast obliterating every means of guidance that still 
remained around, the weary man often halted with a failing heart, 
and, unseen but by One, looked to but One for succour. Then 
the arm was passed fondly over his horse's neck — the willing 
creature started again with fresh courage — for the Livonian 
peasant horse, like his master, only requires good usage to make 
him the most valuable servant, and often his instinct alone took 
them right home. 

From the two women, who waited anxiously for the benighted 
traveller. Mart kept many an adventure of this kind, or made 
light of it ; but the weariness of his frame, equally as the hours 
of intense dead slumber which renovated it, told what he con- 
cealed. Mart's home was worth returning to: there was not 
only comfort and union, but there was the crown of them both 
— refinement. If Anno had ever known the grossnesses of life 
incidental to miSery and hardship, the atmosphere of care and 
protection in which she had lived since her marriage had com- 
pletely removed them from her mind ; she had cast them off as 
a sound limb does unsound flesh. While old Liso took higher 
ground : misery, and the coarsest misery, too, she had known 
plenty of, but her mind was raised above it. 

Nothing gives so high a tone to a family circle in any rank of 
life as the influence of an aged woman who possesses the double 
wisdom both to edify and to attract. We say an aged woman, 
because there is something in old age itself which partakes more 
of the feminine than of the masculine character ; not only on ac- 
count of its weakness, but in the strength which, as with the 
female sex, at every age, they have through that very weakness. 
Also there is' something in the wisdom of a really experienced 
female mind which seems to us more applicable to the general 
needs of human nature than in that of her fellow man ; partly 
perhaps from being drawn from sources which, occupying an 
S4)parently subordinate position in the affidrs of this life, vary 
less with their changes, but chiefly in being more really and 
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closely connected with the vital principles of the Ghristiaii 
religion. 

There was much in old Liso's character and manner which 
might be compared to those admirable aged women of God not 
unfrequently found in the Scotch Presbyterian Church. Like 
them she had all that intelligence and refined mode of expression 
in the midst of poverty and hardship, which, however wonderful 
it may seem, is easily to be accounted for ; for who can retain 
commonplace ideas or vulgar speech who know the Bible by 
heart, as Liso did, and as those to whom we have compared her 
generally do. 

Besides all this,^ the good old grandmother had a sweet coun- 
tenance, which goes for much in a person's merit and attractive- 
ness—and rightly — since whatever may be said of the gift of 
beauty, every one makes the best part of their own fece. 

To both wife and grandmother, in spite of Mart's prudence 
and discretion, these journeys became a source of anxiety. Anno 
suggested the plan of greater economy of the stock in hand, 
rather than of further such laborious efforts to replenish it. Her 
fether, she said, always mixed the com with stvaw, even in the 
best years ; and, in bad ones, for aught she knew, it was made of 
nothing else. And Mart answered, that certainly she had thriven 
wonderfully well on such diet, but that still he could not afford 
to rob his cattle to feed her. 

" No, Anno," he said, " I may have hard nights and days too, 
sometimes, out in this weather, but I should have harder still to 
sit at home and see you eat bad bread, and know that others had 
none at all." And this silenced Anno. 

Liso had other anxieties ; she felt that this mode of existence 
was worse even for mind than for body. She knew that there 
were charms for the young in a free, uncontrolled life, however 
bard ; that there were snares for the generous and credulous in 
the strange and wild company he necessarily fell in with, and 
that there was sore temptation for the cold and weary in many an 
isolated Krug^ or public-house ; which, in Livonia, bear no better 
character with sober old grandmothers than they do anywhere 
else. But Liso stuck fast to the old Lettish motto, and a beau- 
tiful one it is — ** Work and pray** The first, her growing in- 
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could have the nerve to keep steady in the track, the chances 
were much in its favour, for the moment the wolves turned off 
in order to pass and get ahead of it, the depth of the snow di- 
minished their speed ; but should the horse, in its terror, plunge 
aside and flounder in the snow. Mart knew that it would be lost. 
He leaned forward, called the animal cheerfully by its name, 
and laid his hand on its back as he was often wont to do, in times 
of fatigue or difficulty — the poor beast knew the kind voice and 
hand — raised its ears, which were laid flat back with terror, and 
fell into an evener pace. 

Mart shouted violently — but the wolves were either too keen 
or too many — ^it made no impression. It was an awful time both 
for master and horse. Mart kept his hand on the animal, while 
his eye watched the ferocious brutes, who were often within 
arm's length. He had a hatchet, which he always carried on 
these occasions, to chop the frozen fish ; he felt for it and grasped 
it in his hand, but forbore to use it, for the closer the wolves 
kept at the back of the sledge, the less were they seen by the 
horse. Every minute, however, one or more of them broke out 
of the track in the attempt to pass ; and although they instantly 
lost footing in the snow, yet the unblinkered eyes of the little 
animal had caught sight of the dreaded foe, and a plunge forward 
made Mart turn his eye with anxiety to see that it kept straight 
in the narrow track. 

One of the wolves was more than usually huge and long- 
limbed, and more than once it had contrived, in spite of the deep 
snow, to advance nearer abreast of the sledge than any of its 
companions. Upon this grim creature Mart more especially 
kept watch, and caught the green light which played from its 
eyeballs. It turned off again — the snow laid fleeter for a space 
— the wolf kept its footing — it gained — for their pace is enormous 
— the little horse's eye glared round at it. Mart withdrew his 
hand, wet with the animal's perspiration; the wolf was just 
beyond arm's reach, but he kept his hatchet in readiness. The 
horse was now in desperate gallop, and the wolf just abreast — it 
suddenly turned sharp towards it—now was Mart's time. He 
dealt a tremendous blow— the wolf avoided it, but stumbled in 
the snow, and in a moment was yards behind. 

The distance from home was now quickly shortening beneath 
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the horse's hoofs, which continued to cany the sledge at fiill 
gallop, till the fear of an overturn became a source of firesh 
anxiety. Mart was quite aware by this time that these were no 
common lazy wolves he had to deal with, but sharp-set deter- 
mined brutes, to whom man or beast would be alike welcome. 
These were not the animals to be deterred by the signs of man's 
dwelling, as is usually the case, and there was an ugly werst of 
wide open space between the outskirts of the forest and his house, 
which he looked to with real apprehension. 

They were now at the very edge of the wood — the road be- 
came opener — the wolves gained on each side — the horse bounded 
furiously forward, caught the sledge against the stump of a tree 
— it overturned — was swept away at a tremendous pace, and 
Mart was left alone in the snow. In a moment a heavy claw had 
slit the throat and down the front of his sheepskin — it was well 
Anno's wrappers lay so thick beneath. He threw off the brute 
and rose — his hatchet had been jerked out of his hand in the £aJl 
— he cast a desperate glance around, but saw it not. The horse 
was now almost out of sight, two of the wolves were close to the 
defenceless man, and the two others, deserting the animal, were 
bounding back to him. Mart faced the foremost, he could do 
no more, and in an instant was surrounded. 

Here we must leave him, however cruel it may seem. Mean- 
while the two women were as usual expecting him anxiously at 
home — for Mart was late. Anno was sitting beneath the pine- 
wood candle at the spinning-wheel. Liso had risen from her's 
and gone into the smaller chamber, especially devoted to her. 
Old £[arria Pois was lying before the stove hst asleep. Of a 
sudden the dog pricked up his ears, listened, rose — ran to the 
door and whined — then, returning to Anno, wagged his tail, ran 
back and whining again, scratched at the door. Karria Pois 
usually gave signal of Mart's approach, though not in so urgent 
a way, and Anno opened the door expecting to see her husband. 
The dog dashed furiously out, but no sign of Mart appeared. 
The young wife went out into the piercing air — saw and heard 
nothing, and was slowly turning in, when a sound caught her ear 
— it was the sound of hoofs striking full and sharp upon the 
frozen ground. So had Mart never approached before. But 
there was no time for wonder, for the next moment the horse 
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galloped up to the door and stopped. Anno saw instantly that 
something had hi^pened — the animal was dripping with foasn 
and trembling all over — ^the sledge was reversed, and, above all. 
Mart was not there. 

Anno was but the girl still ; she called quick to her grand- 
mother — the old woman did not answer — she flew into the inner 
room ; Liso was standing motionless with her face turned from 
the door. There was no light, save from the little snowed-up 
window ; but Anno saw enough to know that she stood in prayer. 
" Oh ! Jummall " (God) said the poor girl to herself " hear her !" 
and leaving her undisturbed, she mn again out of the house, gave 
one look at the trembling horse, and then all trembling herself, 
began to retrace the jagged track in which it had come. 

We must now return to Mart, whom we have left in a fright- 
ful position. He knew what it was to put forth his strength in 
games and wrestling-matches, and it was such as, shoulder to 
shoulder and muscle to muscle, few could withstand. But it 
was as nothing now against the heavy weight — the vice-like 
teeth — the rending grasp that held him down on every side. For 
a few seconds the desperate violence of a man to whom life is 
sweet, and such a death most horrible, shook off the pitiless 
assailants ; but his own blood had dyed the snow, and the sig^t of 
it seemed to turn ferocity into fury. The blood-hounds closed 
again upon him — they pulled him down ! 

People say there b no time to think in sudden dang^s: — they 
have never known one. There are more thoughts struck from 
the mind in one moment's collision with sudden and desperate 
peril than in days of fearless security. The sweets of this earth — 
the home that lay so near — the mystery of Heaven, swept over 
poor Mart's mind ; nay, even particulars found time to intrude. 
He thought how Anno and Liso would watch through the night 
— how his mangled remains would tell all in the morning — 
Anno's despair — the village lament : he thought of all this, and 
more, and knew himself in the jaws of hungry wolves ! Then 
those foul lurid eyes glared over him ; the tightening of the 
throat followed, and thinking was over. Still he struggled to 
release hb arms — the grasp on the throat was suffocating him — 
hb senses reeled — ^when on a sudden — dash came another animal 
hard-breathing along ; threw itself into the midst with one sharp 
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howl, and fastened upon the chief assailant. The wolves relaxed 
iheir faiy for an instant ; Mart reeled giddily to his feet, and 
recognised his brave dog. For a second he stood stunned and 
bewildered; when he saw one wolf retreating, and all three 
attacking the dauntless Karria Pois. He turned to help him, 
and a bright object caught his eye ; it was his hatchet lying on 
the snow within arm's length of his last struggla Mart snatched 
it up, and was now himself again. Blood was dripping from 
him, but his limbs were uninjured, and furious were the strokes 
he dealt. 

One wolf soon lay dead at his feet ; the other cowed, and re- 
treated, spilling its blood as it went, and held off, skulking round ; 
and now Mart poured his whole fury on the great monster, which 
held Karria Pois in as stifling a grasp as he had done his master. 
It was no easy task to release the dog. The hatchet rung on the 
wolfs skull, rattled on his ribs, and laid bare the gaunt backbone ; 
but the dog's own body interrupted any mortal wound, and the 
wolf seemed to feel no other. Poor Karria Pois's case was des- 
perate ; his 1^ were all drawn together, protecting the very 
parts he sought to wound, when suddenly he stretched himself 
out with some fresh agony, and the hatchet was buried deep in 
the wolfs throat. Many more fierce strokes were needed before 
life was extinct ; and as Mart rose, a hand on his shoulder startled 
bim, and his wife fell on his bosom. 

"Martr 

*^Annor 

Long did the young couple stand in speechless embrace ; but 
the weaker supported the stronger, for Mart's manly nerve was 
gone, and he leant on Anno like a strengthless child. 

"Mart, Mart! Oh! you are safe— dear Mart!" For all 
answer, Mart pressed her closer. 

^< But what is here ?" for her hand which laid on his shoulder 
was wet with a ^i^arm clammy substance, and there was light 
enough to see that dark stain which nothing else is like. 

" Mart ! you are hurt — you are bleeding ! " and going back a 
step, she saw for the first time her husband's condition. The two 
dead wolves — ^the gasping dog — the bloody and furrowed snow ! 
and the full and dreadful truth came upon her and she burst into 
passionate sobs. 
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In truth Mart presented a frightful aspect ; his sheepskin hung 
in strips, for each claw had cut it like a knife ; his shoulder was 
bare, not only to the flesh, but to the bone ; his long hair was di- 
shevelled ; every article of clothing was torn and awry. It was 
too evident that some dreadful struggle had taken place, and 
Anno now saw with whctt. 

It was now Mart's turn to support ; his strength was returned, 
and with it his unflagging sweetness. 

" Anno ! Einokenne I Anno ! pai I don't cry so ; I am safe 
and well, only a few scratches on my skin : you'll have to patch 
me up as well as my clothes. Let 's attend to poor Karria Pois — 
nobody but you could have made me forget him— I fear he is 
more hurt than his master." 

And the young couple leant over him and tenderly examined 
his wounds. Then with many tears Anno related how in the 
deepest sleep the faithful old dog had seemed to receive tidings 
of his master's danger ; and Mart described how he had reached 
his side when his need was at the greatest — though he did not 
say how great that need had been — but Anno knew ; and thai 
both caressed him more and more. 

There was life in the old dog yet, and more than they had 
ventured at first to expect ; his throat was lacerated, his ear torn 
through, and many a bite and a rent had he on his body, but he 
licked the hands that felt his wounds, and, rising on his feet, 
shook a shower of blood from him. Then he deliberately smelt 
first at one wolfs carcass and then at the other, to ascertain that 
all was right, and having done this, hobbled off* towards home as 
if he felt he was no further required. 

" Come home, Mart ; can you walk ?" said Anno. 

" Yes, yes, as well as ever ; but I have not done with these 
grey men yet (this being a common appellation for the wolves by 
the peasantry) ; the night's work is worth two silver roubles to 
me ; the rest of the brutes will be down their companions' throats 
before the morning ;" and so saying he cut off" the ears, by which 
token the Lettish peasant is entitled to a reward in mcmey on 
showing it to a magistrate. 

Mart was soon seated in his own warm house, waited on by his 
two tender companions, who examined his wounds and injuries 
with alternate horror and gratitude. 
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"You were praying for me, grandmother, Anno tells me, 
when she left the house ; — God heard you. Never say again that 
you and old Karria Pois are of no use ; you two have saved my 
Hfe." 

These words were more than the venerable parent could bear 
with composure ; and she turned away to lift up her heart again. 

" All have been of use to-night," said Anno in a low tone ; 
" grandmother, Karria Pois, even the poor horse ; only I have 
done nothing." 

" You are my own Einokenne," said Mart, lower still, and 
leant his weary head against her. 

" Now, Anno, pai I go and wash Karria Pois too." This was 
done, and soon master and dog were deep in slumber. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



This encounter put an end to Mart's journeys for the present ; 
not but what he speedily recovered fix)m it, but it proved the 
prelude to further aggressions from the same animal, though not 
of so perilous a kind. The wolf does not often attack man, ex- 
cept when flung helplessly before him, as Mart had been. It is 
the tenants of the farmyard, and not of the farmhouse, they seek. 
Scarcely a night now elapsed without a calf, foal, sheep, or even 
some poor &mished cow or horse filing a victim — the dilapi- 
dated state of the buildings, which housed the miserable animab, 
affording but too easy an entry. In vain did Mart urge the 
expenditure of a little hearty labour to make hst those which 
remained. 

" What will you do," he said to the Brautwerher^ " in the 
summer, when you want your calf to sell, and your colt to work?" 

Juhann shook his head. 

'^ The summer will never come for me," he said ; and then 
looked down at his attenuated hands and arms, which seemed 
little able to wield an axe. Mart mended his cow-shed for him 
and for others besides. 

But he was not satisfied with merely keeping the enemy out. 
Accompanied by a few of the hardiest and least superstitious of 
the peasants, and furnished with dogs and weapons. Mart headed 
several expeditions in search of the ravenous animals, tracking 
them by footmarks left but a few hours before, or by the fresh 
blood-drops of some recent prey which accompanied them. 

We mention the least superstitious of the peasants as most 
disposed to follow Mart, because with many it is a rooted belief 
that the destruction of one wolf only increases the rancour of his 
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companions. In cases where the traveller is hard pressed to 
escape from a pack of them, there is no doubt that the £bAI of 
one wolf, and the consequent taste of hb blood, increases tenfold 
the voracity of the rest : but when the farmyard suffers from 
nightly invasion, it stands to reason that there is no help but to 
attack the invader. 

Mart, however, met with much opposition in the matter ; his 
companions lagged away, or came unwillingly, and very few 
besides himself and the dogs thoroughly entered into the spirit 
of the chace. As for the dogs, they seemed to consider it as a 
happy opportunity for paying off many an old score, and it was 
difficult to call them back from a pursuit which, when once 
separated from their companions, could only lead to their de- 
struction. Between dog and wolf there exists a natural hatred, 
which the one exhibits in an open tear-throat animosity, and 
the other in a relentless cunning. The wolf feigns flight to lead 
his victim on ; he imitates the whine of a dog to deceive him, 
and when the stratagems have led the courageous animal beyond 
protection, his doom is sealed. 

Two or three fine young dogs thus fell a sacrifice to their 
rashness and inexperience, but Mart suffered no anxiety for 
Karria Pois ; he was the first to show his disapproval of any un- 
necessary valour, and to g^ve the example of readiness in the 
retreat, as much as of courage in the onset : otherwise the ex- 
peditions were generally successful ; one or more pair of ears, or, 
if a young wolf, the skin, being the usual trophies they returned 
with ; and then Mart had regularly to incur a long journey in 
order to claim the reward adjudged by law : for the Haken- 
richter we have described was not likely to have any more of 
his visits, and the other nearest magistrate lived twenty-four 
wersts off. 

By these and other means did Mart persevere in maintaining 
his own household, and helping many another. But it was heart- 
breaking work as the spring slowly advanced ; for, to the hard- 
ship of bad and insufficient nourishment were now added the 
effects of it, and coffin after coffin found its way to the dead-house 
in the churchyard, there to await the softening of the earth that 
was to receive it. The child not yet firm on its feet, the aged 
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tottering on theirs, went first, and light were the coffins, as th^ 
poor Brautwerber had said the^ would be. 

Old Tonno was the first to bring death into Mart's doors. 
The charge of him and his few remaining stock had been added 
to Mart's other cares, and indeed ever since the marriage of his 
daughter both Mart and Anno had contributed the worl^ of their 
hands to supply his need ana comfort. One Sunday he was 
missing from his seat in church, and that same afternoon Anno 
and Mart found the old man drooping at home, and, each walking 
by the sledge, brought him tenderly under their own roof. 

There is something infinitely more touching, in some seises, 
in the death of the lowest beggar, than in that of the highest 
potentate upon earth. The little they have to renounce speaks 
so bitterly of the little they have enjoyed. There may be a sad 
moral to the human heart in their love of life, but there is a 
keen reproach in their indifference to it. Tonno had never had 
any philosophy, and not much religion, as £ir as was apparent. 
He had been a complainer all his life, very obstinate and ratlier 
sullen ; but from the moment the hand of death was upon him he 
showed himself gentle, cheerful, and communicative, bestowed 
words of tenderness upon his daughter, and wholesome manly 
advice upon Mart. It had been remarked of him by many of his 
companions and contemporaries on the few occasions of festivity 
which had enlivened poor Tonno's life, that he always came out 
in very different colours from those he usually exhibited. Whe- 
ther this was attributable to the warming influence of the liquids 
usually circulated on such occasions, mattered not ; if this was 
intoxication, nobody wished to see him sober, for Tonno was 
never so likeable under any other aspect. It seemed always as 
if'he wanted to forget his cares, to be himself. 

But a deeper reason, though one we can little understand, lay 
beneath ; for the approach of death had the same effect. It ap- 
peared as if he had thrown off a weight, or knew himself so near 
the time for doing so, that he no longer felt the burthen. He 
had not a regret for the past, nor an apprehension for the 
future. The pastor came and prayed with him. Tonno assented 
to all, especially to the sorrows and trials of this life, and the 
infinitely superior nature of that which was to come ; but for 
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&ith of a higher sort there seined no room in the old man's 
mysterious mind. There was nothing for it to do ; no doubts 
to overcome ; no regrets to subdue. 

The pastor was accustomed to see odd exhibitions of the 
human character, among a race of people whose lives veer be- 
tween the elevation of a saint and the grossn^ of an animal. 
A clergyman from a different country might have been puzzled 
or dismayed, but the good old man's fervid £uth supplied that 
comfort which his poor simple sheep often denied him. He 
knew their hardships, and trials, and long-sufferings ; he knew 
them to be inert and foolish, and mistrustful and suspicious of 
men, but he rarely knew them grasping, vindictive, or perfidious, 
and never questioning God's providence or doubting his word. 
He looked, therefore, at Tonno's sinking eye with mixed feelings ; 
but love and £iith were uppermost. As he left he expressed a 
hope, as most kind-hearted .people do, that he might find him 
better on his next visit. " No ! Herr Pastor ,* the dying man 
replied, <^ God seems to think that I have toiled and starved 
long enough : and so do I. So Jummal aga " — God be with 
you ; and these were his last words. 

To our usual standard of reasoning his death was not edifying, 
for the sources of that cheerfulness with which he welcomed 
it were incomprehensible, but it was unfeignedly touching. 

Anno wept for him as a daughter, and Mart regretted him 
with a sincerity which a few days before he could not have 
thought possible. 

The next call upon Mart's sympathies was from his poor 
friend. Mart's generous help had kept the family from starva- 
tion, but the seeds of death had long been sown. The Sunday 
after Tonno's funeral Mart carried a small light coffin to church. 
It was Juhann's youngest child ; and the Sunday after that he 
assisted to lift a larger and heavier burden into the cart. It was 
his wife. Mart saw her placed by the side of her child in the 
mournful dead-house, and as he looked at them, and then round 
at the numbers it already contained, he did not pity them. 

Then he came back and went in to comfort his friend. 

Juhann and the child were seated side by side, in perfect 
silence, upon a bench before the stove, and, to all appearance, 
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had sat there for hours, The little, pale, puny boy was always 
a touching object, and now, in this atmosphere of woe, more so 
than ever. The Other's gloom seemed to have overshadowed 
it till it no longer loved the sun. It had no childish smiles nor 
ways : it was always patient and quiet, and looked as if it would 
never grow in body nor alter in mind. 

It^is difficult to address a silent mourner. Ma^ sat down, 
next hid friend and took the child on his knee.. He said all he 
could, but extracted only monosyllabic answers, .or pone at all. 
At length, after a pause, he broke out : '^ This little fellow will 
be a burden to you now ; you had better let me take him home, — 
he will be well cared for." Then Juhann answered quick, '< No, 
Mart, no ! Whenever I go, nobody but you and your wife shall . 
have him, but we '11 live together as long as we can." So saying, 
he took the boy off Mart's knee and seated him again, meek, and 
quiet at his side, and Mart left the pair with a heavy heart. 

Every fresh sight of Juhann only renewed those feelings of 
pity for him and of dread for himself, which Mart with difficulty 
kept under. This thought was the besetting thorn in his path. 
He looked at it until he could not bear it ; he tried to banish it, 
and found it too deeply rooted. It hung over him like some 
evil prophecy. He felt that the very determination to avoid 
ignominy was making him fit for it. No violent word, no unjust 
task, now provoked a common share of indignation from Mart. 
The dread of that one possible dishonour seemed to exting^uish 
a better feeling than itself. Mart was dissatisfied and out of 
tune ; it was the first poison in his life, for it undermined his 
self-respect. 

If we have not mentioned the Disponent, it is not because he 
had at all abated in his rancorous persecution. Not one word, 
look, or action of Mart's had been overlooked ; he only bided 
hi9 time. 

Mart's independence and generous help to others all through 
the hard winter had been gall and bitterness to lan's bad heart, 
and he now felt the effects in being suddenly required to work 
four days in the week at a large distillery recently erected on the 
estate. At another time the young man would have complained, 
or remonstrated — for this was an unjust imposition of labour— 
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but he bad learnt wisdom, or rather, what he hated, cunning, 
and, hoping tiiat a few weeks' work and patience would release 
him, he submitted without a word. 

But this employment brought him into frequent contact with 
his enemy, and ike perpetual chafe upon his temper was too. 
much. Mart was not on^ . of those pieces of perfection wfcich 
look down serenely on trials th*^ do not fedL No ! he was 
generous and quick, and could not have been the one without 
the other. He was irritated, wanted to be angry, and dared not ; 
and the feelings became bittw and peevish, held in, which would 
have been manly and noble let out. For anger is a true thing, 
and it is not because it is wrong in us, but because it is too good 
for them, that, we repress it either to the rogue or the fool, and 
then a worse feeling takes its place. 

Mart grew gloomy. He could not be cross to Anno: she 
was too dependent on him ; but more than once was his head 
bowed into his grandmother's lap in sorrow for a hasty word, 
which he repented the mor^e for knowing it to be so instantly 
forgiven. 

'' Oh ! grandmother," he said, ^' if I lose hope, I shall go down 
as many a better man has done before me. And I am losing it 
already." 

But worse was to come for poor Mart, and a heavy day it 
was, when the Disponent informed him that he must move in a 
month into old Tonne's forsaken tenement ; for that he wanted 
to put somebody else into his. Mart bore this on his heart for 
two days, for he had learned to brood ; but then the mist before 
his better nature gave way, and he unburdened his heart to Anno 
and Liso, and comforted them by allowing them to comfort him. 

Mart knew that the change was illegal — that no little heredi* 
tary tenant could be moved without full consent or full compen- 
sation ; but to whom could he complain ? The past(^ he had 
forborne to trouble with his cares, for the old man's spirits were 
&iling with the misery around him. But he went to him now, 
and simply told his tale. The pastor looked up into Mart's open 
face, and sighed as he saw how much care and want had sharp- 
ened it in the last three months. 

" Don 't despair, Mart," he said ; " I have been young and 
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now am old ; yet never saw I the righteous forsaken. God has 
tried you, but he has also blessed you much this sad winter. I 
know how you have helped your neighbours. Take my word, you 
won't be ^rsaken ; only keep up a trusting and a patient heart. 
I would say the same, could I help you an I wish I could ; for 
Marl| believe me, it is as sore a trial for me to see all this going 
on, and not be able to prevent it, as it can be to you to leave your 
Other's house ;" and the tears started into the old man's eyes. 

^' If the young baron were but here, I could do much, for I 
know he has a kind and humane heart," said the old man, think- 
ing aloud ; " such a good fece too." 

Mart asked when he was expected to return. 

" Ah ! Mart, that I don't know. He likes foreign countries 
better than poor Livonia, and I don't much wonder at it,** he 
added'with a heavy sigh. The old man was low and sorrowful. 
Mart thanked him, but determined in his heart not to burthen 
him again with cares he could not mitigate. Still he felt re- 
lieved, and, what he most needed, raised in his own esteem. 
The pastor has spoken of him with respect and praise, and he 
went home in a glow of better feelings. 

Poor fellow 1 they were doomed to be sadly tried. Old Liso 
was ill ! The aged frame had at length given way. She had 
borne much, and only a little more was needed to make that too 
much. The prospect of leaving the house she had so loAg 
known supplied this. She had not complained, and no one would 
have guessed that the blow had struck so hard ; nor had it ; but 
it was sufficient to upset what had been long tottering. 

Our readers will have been surprised that no medical man 
should have been summoned in these various emergencies, but 
the nearest was sixty wersts off, and, had he been but six, the 
maladies of the distressed village were such as no mere medical 
advice could have much assisted. Wholesome laws and just ad- 
ministrators of them, and a kind and resident proprietor, were 
the medicine they needed. For old Liso, however, nothing 
could now have helped. She was past seventy years of age, and 
among the poor Livonian peasants the term beyond which all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit commences much earlier. 

All night her grandchildren watched, and as the rising sun 
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threw its coM beams full through Liso's little dusky pane. Mart 
leaned over the humble bed and saw that the look of life was fast 
departing. The young peasant was alone with her whom he loved 
with a less absorbing, though more rooted, feeling than his wife, 
for he had never known the time when that feeling was not. 
The love for Anno had made him know himself to be a . man, 
that for his grandmother had continued to keep him the child ; 
and as he stood looking at the dear familiar face which had never 
had for him but that one look of which we never tire, sweet 
memories and gloomy forebodings rose together in his mind, and 
he groaned aloud. 

Liso's failing senses responded to the sound. She stretched 
forth both her withered hands to him. 

" Mart 1 my son ! my son !" 

Mart fedrly gave way. "Oh I grandmother, grandmother! 
how shall I live without you ? You are leaving me, when I 
need you most. I am sore encompassed.'' 

Liso raised herself up. "My son! listen to me. If God 
were ever with me in this life, and He has never fiiiled — ^He is 
now. He knows how heavy your cares and trials have laid at 
my heart, and now that I am leaving you encompassed with 
them, He gives me a peace I never knew before. Oh ! such 
peace !" and Liso paused for breath. " God cannot lie. I am a 
poor wretched old creature, but He cannot deceive me — He is 
not waiting till I am gone to turn His back upon you. No, 
Mart ; fear not ! He will come to your help in His good time. 
Man's extremity is God's opportunity. I speak His thoughts — 
my own are gone." 

Liso said all this in broken sentences. Still Mart held her 
hands in an agony of grief. 

" Grandmother ; I am weak and sinful. Man is hard upon 
me— very hard ; and if God should hide his face, only for a little 
season, I fear to fall." 

Liso withdrew her hands. With her last strength she folded 
them together, and repeated in a firm voice this verse from 
Isaiah, — " And though the Lord give you the bread of adversity, 
and the water of affliction, yet shall not thy teachers be removed 
into a comer. But thine eyes shall see thy teachers, and thine 
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ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, < This is the way— 
walk ye in it — ^when ye turn to the right hand and when ye turn 
to the left/" 

So died the good old Liso, and her death was edifying^ for the 
simplest heart conld < understand what it was that blunted its 
sting! 
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CHAPTER X. 



The young people were now left alone, to feel how much that 
pious old wotuan had been interwoven in every soiirce of their 
happiness, even in those which each believed they derived exclu- 
sively from the other. Her loss, instead of drawing them closer 
together, seemed for a while to interpose a strangeness which 
neither could quite have accounted for. But the truth was, that 

' Liso's age and experience, instead of making Atino appear 
younger and more ignorant, had had the contrary eflTect. The 
gentle time-worn matron and the timid inexperienced girl had 
blended so harmoniously together, that no one knew, till one 
was taken away, where their characters met, or where they 
divided. Then Mart found that he Was left alone With one who 
depended upon him more than he had known, and Anno felt 

' that she stood unassisted With a husband who was accustomed to 
more than she had given. But the blank, though painful, wks 
right, for Liso deserved to be most missed in that which she hlul 

' least dispkyed— in the importance she had given to Anno, and 

I in the iiifluence she had exercised over Mart. Her death too 

happened at a time when this would be most felt ; for Mart, oc« 

~ copied with internal struggles, which none but his venerable^ 
parent could have shared, was less open than Usual^ and Anno, 
from that reason, thrown more on herself, was more timid. 

The death of Liso and the changes in Mart's occupation had 
o^calBioned a kind of interregnum in which he had become dom- 
' paratively unconscious of the sufferings of his poor neighbours ; 
and ineanwhile those sufferings had become greater than ev^r. 
The reader will weary of the monotony of our tale ; but we tell 
it as it happened, and must happen in a country where man's 
laws help to make Nature's more unkind. The only variety in 
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a seven months' winter which begins in scarcity, is that it sets in 
fiimine. This was the case now. The progress of the season 
told the truth only plainer. Long and light days were come, 
and men could no longer burrow in their smoky dens and sleep 
like animals ; but came abroad with pallid cheeks and sunken 
limbs, and looked each other in the face. Strong men had be- 
come nervous and weak. Boys and girls looked sharp and old — 
young babes gave no pleasure to fheir mothers — aged parents 
were a burthen to their children. There was much brutal 
selfishness to make you weep for poor human nature, but also 
some traits of touching devotion — and where are these wholly 
absent ? — to redeem it. The orphan was taken in — the church 
beggar was fed — some were helped who had no claim, and others 
were helped who could make no return. 

The luring was unusually protracted. It was the beginning of 
May before the mountains of snow began to diminish and the rivers 
to unlock ; and it would be yet a full month or six weeks before ve- 
getation would cover the earth, and relieve the starving peasant 
of the burthen of his starving cattle. This is especially the season 
which the poor of these countries can seldom, under any circum- 
stances, weather without help— when the best managed supplies 
begin to &il both for man and beast. The peasantry bear long- 
too long I for woe befall a country whose inhabitants learn to 
abstain from necessaries — and now a cry arose from among them 
that the Bauer Klete^ or peasants' granary, to which each is 
compelled to contribute, should at length be opened to them. 
For what had its contents been wrung from them, if they were 
not to be restored again in such an extremity ? More than oi|pe, 
however, had a petition to this effect been made during the 
winter, but stoutly revised by the DisponefU, who held the keys — 
backed, of course, by the ffakenrichter. The stores had not been 
opened for years ; not, indeed, since the present Disponent had 
come into office. 

On the following Sunday, therefore, a consultation was held 
among the chief peasants, after church, to consider the matter ; 
and it was determined that a deputation should wait *Upon the 
ffakenrichter to urge the petition — ostensibly t>ecause he was 
highest in authority, but really because most of them feared to 
approach the other bad man, under whom the whole village 
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groaned and travailed in misery. The pastor also approved of 
this plan. He himself, unknown to the peasants, had endea- 
voured to n^otiate for a supply, but received an answer which 
warned him, for their sakes, not to appear on the present occa- 
sion. Also, he felt that the petitioners carried that misery on 
their very persons, which no further evidence was required to 
confirm. It was plain that if the resources of the Bauer Kleie 
were intended to relieve those who had the double claim both of 
needing them and having supplied them, that time was now 
more than come. Mart was requested to join, but refused, and 
returned home. 

The deputation set out inunediately. They found the Haken- 
richter, and obtained from him a written order for the doors of 
the Bauer Klete to be unlocked, and its contents distributed in 
certain ratio among them. Great was the joy of the village that 
night. The next morning they present^ this paper of happy 
promise to the Disponent He looked insolently at them — put 
bis hand into his pocket, and pulled out — not the keys of the 
granary — but another similar piece of paper from the Haken' 
richtery countermanding the first. The simple men, in the exulta- 
tion of their hearts, had not remarked that as they came out of 
one door of the Hakenrichter^s house, the Disponent went in at 
another, where it cost him but little trouble to persuade that 
worthy dignitary that . he had been, what his vanity most ab- 
horred, and yet invariably incurred, viz., grossly imposed upon. 

The village was now in a ferment. The resentment of many 

was very loud and very safe. Men and women scolded together 

,in a perfect babel of voices, and uttered big threats which were 

^nt in the utterance ; but a few there were who said but little, 

and that little not loud—and these were spirits not to be trifled with. 

Mart kept aloof from the whole matter. No one could say 
that he ever shunned danger or refused help, but he could do 
nothing here but embroil himself, and his spirit was quenched 
as he went about his unjust labour with a feelii^ which was 
sometimes patience, but oftener desperation. 

Meanwhile it had become a matter of difficulty how to main- 
tain even his own reduced household, and ever since Mart's time 
bad been thus taken from him, Anno, originally at Liso's sug- 
gestion, had endeavoured to employ her own more profitably. 
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The good grandmother had to the last spun a finer thread than 
any other woman in the parish, and, from her, Anno had learnt 
many a notable little manufiicture which finds £ivour among the 
higher classes. These she would either commission a neighbour 
bound for a distant expedition to dispose of for her, or hersdf, 
accompanied by a girl from the village, take a day-long' walk 
and sell them at such houses as she could reach. 

Mart had known his wife in such safe keeping with his grand- 
mother, and his thoughts had been so much distracted with 
other anxieties, that he had relaxed in the vigilance with which 
he had at first intercepted all attempts on the part of the Dispo- 
nent to approach her. What attempts he had made too—Anno 
bad carefully conceded. She had not told '■ Mart that he had 
more than oiice followed her with bad artful words ; and that 
she had always, since that, made a circuit in order to avoid Eis 
windows — nor that he had oiice since the death of Liso, and 
during the absence of Mart, dared to enter the house, and tliat 
she had hidden herself in the empty meal-box till he was gone. 
Anno was chough of the woman to feel the utmost dread of the 
villain, and^ to use every stratagem to avoid him, but too much 
of the child to take the right means of seeking protection. 

The waters had now subsided, and there were thiose few days 
of suspense in Nature when the eart^, as if just emerged ftoM a 
chrysalis covering, lies motionless beneath the fresh w&rmth 
and li^t, waiting for strength to expand it^ wings. Anno bad 
been out the whole day on one of her lace-selling expeditions, 
and Mart' had returned home earlier than usual from the dis- 
tillery. He foiind the house at SellenkQlf deserted, and expect- 
ing Anno every -instant, who was more than commonly late, he 
set off wdking to meet her. 

Anno had^gone alone this time without Mart's kno\iirledge', fbr 
it was an understood thing tiiat he forbade her ever ventur^g 
unaccompanied. But habit bad made her bolder. The interval 
of thaw, when no one can stir, had reduced their meal; and in- 
creased her stock of lace^ and though her iisual compani<Hi could 
liot go with her) yet she thought the day too fine to be lost. 
The walk was very far, but quite liuccessf^l, and she retmc^ 
her steps homeward with a light heart. She took the usual 
dkour to avoid the DUponenfs windows ; but as she emerged 
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again on the road between his house and the Hof^ she observed 
' that a man's figure was following. She walked qidck — the man 
V gained upon her. Like a frightened hare she ran, and he ran 
' too. Anno relied upon finding some workmen among the fiurm- 
ing buildings that mirrounded the great house, but the same 
. reason that had released Mart earlier had also sent them all home. 
Not a soul was there. The buildings stood confusedly together. 
She turned a comer, was out of sight of her pursuer for a mo- 
ment, and dashing through an open doorwi&y into a kind of wood- 
house, hid herself among the loose timbers and logs. 

She heard the steps p^M-by— drew herself, deeper and deeper 
into her place of concealment, and shifted the boards noiselessly 
till they covered her more efi^tually. After some minutes the 
footsteps approached again — ^Anno's heari beat visibly through 
her woollen jacket ; — ^they entered the house— searched on all 
sides — moved some of the wood till it fell roughly upon her — 
had it broken a limb she would not have uttered a sound — and 
after keeping her on the stretch of terror for minutes longer 
than ever minutes were before, a coarse voice she knew too well 
' uttered an oath, and the steps left the building. Anno remained 
without movement ; listening breathless to every sound. There 
was perfect silence. 'Onceagainshe heard the steps — then again 
tfaey ce^tted. 

Anno waited and waited there in her constrained position till 
an hour seemed to have elapsed. Then cautiously and by de- 
. grees she crept forward, moved every impediment with as 
much fear and precaution as if she had been a culprit escaping 
from prison, and at length stood free. With the instinct of self- 
defence she took up a log of wood cut i?eady for firing. With 
this in her hand she stealthily emerged — looked to right and to 
left, and was just going to plunge into the wide world before 
her, when the door of the wood-house, whibh had laid back appa- 
rently against the wall, was flung forward, and the Disponent 
seized her by the arm. 

Anno screamed ! — a shrill scream which echoed through the 
buildings. 

" Yes ! you may scream," said Ian insolendy ; " there is no 
one to hear. I have caught you now 1" and then changing his 
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" So you were stealing the wood— were you ? taken in the 
fact : come you home with me/' and he dragged her along. The 
poor girl screamed, and wept, and struggled, and begged* The 
Disponent only dragged her the faster. All of a sudden, as if 
an angel from heaven had swept down to her rescue, there caine 
a sound of rushing steps and hard-pent indignant breath, and in 
a moment Mart's strong fist grasped the Disponents collar. 

"Wretch! Villain!" said the young peasant — his lips qui* 
vering with fury " Let go my wife — this moment — let her go." 

The Disponent turned like a savage ; he let go Anno, and at 
the same time aimed a blow at Mart's &ce. The young man 
warded it off. 

" She is a thief," said Ian. 

" You lie," said Mart, and shook him fiercely. 

Then the Disponent called her something worse. Mart 
rolled his eyes wildly around him ; snatched the billet of wood 
which remained unconsciously in Anno's grasp, and still holding 
his enemy by the collar, poured blow after blow upon his 
shoulders. 

Ian was a great muscular man, and he struggled and fought 
tremendously ; but the pent-up flood had burst — Mart's fury had 
become frenzy, and his strength was as that of a maniac He 
ceased not till it was spent, and then flinging the wretch from 
him, who staggered upon his feet, he threw the billet after him. 

" There I come near my wife again, if you dare." 

" Hurrah !" said a voice behind him. " Hurrah I Mart — ^well 
done !" and the Brautwerber stood a few paces from the scene. 

The Disponent turned round, gnashed his teeth, and shook his 
fist. " You shall both smart for this," he said, and hobbled 
away. 

Not a word was spoken as the couple returned to SellenkiilL 
Mart knew well what he had done, but also knew that had every 
punishment and torture which the malice of a Russian can de- 
vise, been the penalty, he could not and would not have done 
otherwise. He might rue the deed, but he could never repent 
it. That evil he most dreaded, and the fear of which had so 
long disturbed his peace, might come upon him ; he was more at 
peace with himself than he had been for months. Alas! he 
knew not how soon it would again depart from him ! 
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The next morning he went to work as usual ; and before he 
returned in the evening, knew that he was sentenced to the ut- 
most penalty which Livonian landholders are permitted to inflict 
on their peasants — that being the utmost human strength can 
bear — ^in other words, to receive forty blows from a club. 

The Brautwerber was to receive twenty, as a participator in 
intent, if not in deed — the sentence to be carried into effect three 
days from this time, in a place most exposed to view in the 
village. 

It is painful now to look into that house at Sellenkull, so 
long the residence of peace, happiness, and piety. Anno had 
wept till she was weary. Never before had she known such a 
weight of woe. Sorrow, dread, and bitter remorse distracted 
her by turns. She dared not speak to her husband, and when 
she did lift up her eyes to his £ice she saw an expression which 
smote her heart worse than all beside. It was not of unkindness 
towards herself— that would have been a relief— she would have 
lowered herself to the dust before him ; but it was a hard, stem, 
rebellious look, that restrained all anger — suffered no sympathy, 
aad was laying waste all that was good and tender within. His 
short-lived peace was gone. It supported him in the moment 
of triumph, but failed before the approach of d^radation. Anno 
watched for a moment to relieve her full heart, and soften his — 
to ease her heavy weight, by helping to bear his ; but it came 
not, and she had no strength whilst he had a wrong one. For 
Mart went on doggedly with his stated employments, as if while 
he kept up the outer mechanism of his life as usual, no one 
should dare question what was passing witliin. Deep commi- 
seration have we with those whose duty is appointed to break 
the hard heart before they can make way for the comfort they 
long to give it. Few have the courage or the power — and 
poor Anno had not. 

" Oh ! that Liso had been alive ! she would have known how 
to reach his heart ; but I, wretched that I am, have brought all 
this misery upon him, and now cannot help him to bear it." 
And thus the poor girl lamented, while Mart again went forth 
Mlent to his labour. 
« Meanwhile the ferment in the village had apparently subsided ; 

but we have said there were a few spirits, deep but not loud, 
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who were not to be trifled with. These had laid a plan, and 
now kept it And early in that same day the Bauer Klete was 
broken open and forcibly entered. 

It was empty 1 

Mart was at his work in the ditstillery. He had been em- 
ployed in heating a huge vat sunk into the ground, and risiqg 
about four feet above it, which stood in a* kind of open shed, and 
was now filling the air with steam. The road from the Bauer 
Klete led past the distillery. As he replenished the fire, which 
was reached from a cavity in the earth on one side, a party of 
peasants came up. Their looks and language were those of in- 
jured reckless men. They were the same party who had just 
broken open the granary. M^rt asked than why they were not 
at work, for their labour lay in a perfectly opposite direction ; 
and they told him in few but meaning words what it was they 
had been about. The men were desperate, and they spoke to a 
kindred spirit. 

At this moment the DiqH>nenl came up. He looked into the 
boiling vat, and down into the fire, and ordered Mart to bring 
more wood. The wood lay in another shed about fifty yards ofil 
Mart obeyed, but lingered, and looked behind. The Disponent 
was ordering the men ofi* to their work with violent gestures. 
Many voices answered ; but one voice, higher than the rest, told 
him that he had emptied the granary : and he in return swore at 
them, and told them they had stolen the com themselves. Mart 
went on a step, and looked back again. There was a scufiSe — 
men struggling — the steam obscured the scene for an instant : 
then he saw again. The Disponent was in the midst of them ; 
— he was off his feet, — and oh ! God of Heaven 1 they were 
forcing him into the boiling vat I 

The Tempter whispered at Mart's injured heart, ^^ Let him 
die." The heart listened, leapt, and resisted. Swifl as a 
thought he was in the centre of the struggle. The wretched 
man was almost doubled over the edge of the vat ; his hands 
clinging to the brazen rim, as if they should sever from his body 
sooner than quit hold ; his teeth clenched in the arm of a stout 
thickset man, who was putting forth his whole strength, his 
head against the Disponent's body, to heave him in. It was the 
same peasant who had drawn first at the recruiting time. Others 
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were pushing up his legs ; one was beating the hands, to make 
them let go ; another was forcing back the head, which still 
clung by the teeth. In another moment he most have been 
over. His strength was marvellous, but fruitless; when the 
strength of another came to his succour, and Mart's iron g^rasp 
was over all. He tore him down to his feet again ; for his onset 
had been sudden, and the hrce of ten men, or rather of a righteous 
cause, was in him. " Maddis I—brethren ! — would ye be mur- 
derers ? Let the villain live ! The devil will have his own soon 
euough.'* The men relinquished their hold. The Disponent 
stood in their midst with bleeding face and hands, and torn 
clothes : then they opened a way for him, and with jeers and 
hootings drove him from the shed. He turned a look of dia- 
bolical intent— clenched his bloody fist at them — ^mounted his 
horse with difficulty — beat the animal about the head, till it 
broke into a furious gallop, and went off in the direction of the 
ffakenrichter^ 

Mart now left the shed till the men had dispersed. He was 
too proud and too generous to speak to one of them of what had 
happened. He would have been ashamed to have received a 
word of praise, or to have heard a word of contrition, for he 
knew how hard and desperate his own heart had been. 

His thoughts were bewildered ; the dreadful struggle that had 
just passed before him — the violent passions he had witnessed 
and felt, suspended for a while the sense of what had been and 
what was to come. But as these gradually subsided, the punish- 
ment that awaited him seemed for the first time to Ml on his 
spirit with its whole fearful reality. Till now he had had some- 
thing within him stronger even than the dread of degradation — 
the pride of a rebellious heart : now that had given way, and 
Mart's punishment was to take place on the morrow ! 

He stood on the same spot where the battle for life and death 
had just been fought ; and he knew how great was his misery, for 
he could have welcomed the death the other had escaped ; nay, 
he felt for a moment as if he could have sought it. 

We have no right to search further into the feelings of the 
much-tried man. There are secret passions in each nature 
hidden even to our own knowledge, till some circumstance out 
of the course of that nature calls them forth, either to be crushed 
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io their birth or to live to our destruction. The common foes 
and the common trials of this life are the only fidr tests by 
which a good man should be judged, and not a monstrous con* 
juration of adversity, long the terror of his imagination, and 
now suddenly realized to his senses, like this which hung over 
poor Mart. It was a moral phantom before which the ordinary 
strength and courage of a man may qu£l, without any reproach 
to his manliness or to his religious principles. 

Meanwhile the change seemed to affect body as well as mind. 
The strong hands trembled ; the muscular limbs refused to put 
forth their power. It was well the Disponent did not return as 
usual, for Mart could not work. He wore out the day as he 
had never worn out one before, not even with the terrors of the 
recruitage before him, and set off for home earlier than usual. 

Mart and the BratUwerher had not met since their respective 
sentences had reached them. At first he had purposely kept 
aloof. Now he felt as if he would gladly have looked^ him in 
the face— or seen him, himself unseen — ^though to exchange a 
word on the subject nearest each heart he felt would be beyond 
his power, and, upon any other, a kind of mockery. While he 
mused thus he saw the two well-known figures approaching — 
the stooping &ther and the puny child. Mart stood irresolute 
what to do, but Juhann decided the matter ; as he drew near he 
crossed to the other side of the road, averting his face. Mart 
saw that he avoided him. He stood looking after his poor friend 
with a bleeding heart. The figure had something so joyless and 
hopeless in it ; yet he walked quickly, almost wildly so, till the 
little feet ran unequally at his side. 

That evening the husband and wife mingled their sorrow. 
Mart's heart had thrown off all disguise and restraint. He per- 
mitted sympathy ; he asked advice ; he begged forgiveness ; he 
showed despair. Anno had never seen him thus utterly prostrate 
in spirit before, and it seemed to advance her years in thought 
and courage. He told her, for his heart could keep nothing on 
it, of the dreadful scene of the morning ; how nearly murder had 
been committed amongst them, and of the temptation he had felt 
to permit it. And Anno listened with kindling eyes. 

" Oh, Mart ! surely he must let you off now. You saved his 
life '" 
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Mart shook his head. 

''Is he a man like other men, Anno ? No ; he is a Du- 
ponent: neither mercy nor gratitude was ever known to him. 
Ko, no — those poor fellows will suffer next. Oh, God ! what 
fiiiall we all do." Then changing his tone with a bitterness 
quite foreign to his nature : '' I see how it will all be, Anno ; 
to*morrow ;" and he shut his eyes as if to exclude the pic- 
ture. '' Next week we turn out of our house, and next autumn 
I shall be taken for a recruit : that will be the end of us :" and 
he walked up smd down in a state of mind sad and fearAil to 
witness. 

That night Anno was kept awake with many thoughts. Mart 
had not slept since his sentence had reached him. She heard his 
deep sighs and restless movements during the first watches of the 
night ; then he fell into a de^ slumber : but his little wife never 
closed her eyes. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Mabt slept sound and late, and the sun was far higher in the 
heavens than usual when he arose. It was not a distillery day : 
that was why Anno had not waked him ; but he knew what day 
it was, and the mind resumed its weight instantly, and felt it tte 
heavier for the short respite it had enjoyed. Anno was not in 
the house ; she was doubtless without, for the door stood wide 
open, and let in a gleam of sunshine. Then Mart heard a stq>» 
He turned to look for her, but a smaller shadow darkened the 
threshold, and Juhann's little boy entered. Mart looked at the 
child with surprise. 

" Where 's your father?" 

<< Gone back again,'' said the little meek voice. 

" But what are you come for, little Juhann ?" 

<^ Father told me to come. He brought me, but not all the 
way ; I walked alone from the bridge :" and the little fellow said 
this with great satisfaction. 

Mart did not know what to make of all this. He called 
Anno, but no answer came. He looked round the house — 
'twas evident she had left it. 

He then questioned the child again, but little pale Juhann 
never wavered from his tale — his father had brought him part of 
the way, and gone home again. He had bid him come on 
straight to Mart's house, and tell him he had sent him. The 
child carried a little dirty bundle. Mart looked into it : it con- 
tained a few squalid articles of Livonian childhood's attire. 
Mart's mind misgave him with an undefined fear. He stood uii- 
decided for an instant ; then he took out bread and milk, and 
gave it to the child ; told him not to leave the house ; gave him 
in charge to Karria Pois, who perfectly understood the commia- 
sion and laid down at the open door ; and then set off quickly for 
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the Brautwerber's dwelling. Anno's absence puzzled him, but 
he did not think of that now. 

It was a most exquisite morning, combining the freshness of 
dawn with the brightness of noonday ; and both acting upon the 
hidden treasures of the earth with the resistless force and won- 
drous speed of a northern spring. All vegetable life was obeying 
the call. The grass leapt up at once from its brown bed into ^ 
soft straight spikes hardly steady on their feet. The tender 
swollen buds of the shrubs and deciduous trees threw open leaf 
after leaf, crowding one before the other, till the innermost saw 
the light ; and the coarse rinds and tough barks of the hardier 
fir and pine tribes began to move with an inner life, and broke 
out into joyous stirring sounds, as if thankftil to emancipate what 
they had so long and tightly covered. 

' It was fortunate our poor Mart was not given to moralizing, 
or the joyousness of all around might have sharpened the de- 
spondency within. Still he felt something of this, though indis- 
tinctly, as his eyes saw the fresh verdure and his nostrils breathed 
the iMilmy air, and his heart carried a heavy load ! A vague 
sense of foreboding urged him on, and he quickened his steps till 
he came within sight of Juhann's house. It lay in full sunshine ; 
all still and peaceful around it. Mart stood on the threshold 
and looked in at the first chamber. No one was there. He 
called: no one answered. He went through into the inner 
room, and more than his worst fears were at once realized-— 
Juhann's body hung lifeless behind the door ! 

The body was warm as in life, though perfectly dead. Mart 
girded up his feelings with a strong will ; took it down ; laid it 
on the wretched bed, and covered up the face he shuddered to 
look on. Then he cast himself on his knees beside it, and first 
eame groans of anguish, and then bitter tears, as the young man 
poured forth his oppressed and afiSicted soul in fervent prayer to 
his Make^r. The tyranny he had struggled under had now borne 
its worst fruit. The oppressor had now doubly sinned— in him- 
self and in his victim. For who could arraign that mute help- 
ksB clay for the act that had made it so ! Mart knew that the 
soul of his poor friend was guiltless of its own enfranchisement. 
He knew that the guardian spirit must have deserted its sacred 
temple, ere the pious patient sufiPerer would hav^yJfjyPte^^j^J^n^ 
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to demolish it. But he ! he had muimured against the will of 
the Most High with a clear reason and a sound understanding ; 
and as the recollection of his own proud and rebellious spirit rose 
up before him, he felt that hb crime was fair the heavier of the 
two. It was true he was called upon to bear what he had most 
dreaded to encounter, and most prayed to be spared ; but was 
there not One who had given His cheek to the scomers, and His 
shoulders to the smiters I In His strength would he take up his 
cross and follow Him : and though his spirit might recoil, it 
should no longer rebel. 

Long did the young man remain prostrate before the remains 
of the friend he had loved so well ; then he arose with a broken 
and a contrite heart, and gazed mournfully upon them. The body 
lay there so weary and worn out, as if life had been one per- 
petual task, and death its first moment of ease. To all the springs 
of joy and hope it had died years before, and the mortal machine 
had pressed heavy on the spirit without them. Those limbs had 
never been eased of their toil by one elastic bound of the mind ; 
and what human limbs will not give way, thus left to labour 
alone ! 

Poor Juhann ! Mart's surmises were his just due. The re- 
currence of the same sentence that had first broken his spirit had 
now finally overturned it. His reason, which the long settled 
melancholy of years had been insensibly undermining, had b^run 
to waver on her seat from the moment he had received the tid- 
ings of his punishment ; and as the time for its accomplishment 
drew nigh, had finally left him a prey to the wild suggestions of 
a disordered mind. Yet it is a sweet though sad lesson in the 
sorrowful page of human infirmity, to know that in all the per- 
versions and distortions of the poor mental machine, thus left to 
its own misrule, the love for his child kept true to its place. He 
had deliberately brought the child to his friend's house ; he had 
consciously left it there with the conviction that that friend would 
redeem his trust ; and then, having thus taken precautions which 
acted doubly for his intended purpose, he had hastened home with 
the self-gratulating cunning of a maniac, and committed the deed. 

Peace be to his spirit ! Mart felt that it was an invisible 
witness, as he took the sinewless and now fast chilling hand in 
his, and vowed a, solemn vow that henceforth the child should be 
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dear to his heart as his own, and precious in his eyes as the last 
bequest of a loved and murdered friend. Then he turned to 
leave the house of death and seek the little orphan. 

But first he must give tidings of the event in the village, and 
send a messenger to inform the pastor. As he closed the door of 
the house a fellow-peasant met him, and hastily inquired where 
was the Disponent^ for that the pastor wanted him. He was 
not in the field, nor at the Hof^ nor in his own house, and 
nobody had seen him : Mart had not seen him either ; but he 
thought in his heart that he would be found at the Hahen* 
rkhter^s^ giving deposition of the yesterday's occurrence, if he 
had not given it before; and if not there, he knew too well 
that by a certain hour that afternoon he would be sure to 
make his appearance. But he said nothing; and hearing the 
pastor was in the villi^, he gave the man the sorrowful tidings 
to convey to him, and turned his own fkce homeward. Anno's 
and little Juhann*s eyes were all that should meet his till the fatal 
hour arrived. When he reached Sellenkiill, the child sat upon 
the threshold, and Earria Pois by it wagging his great tail ; but 
Anno was still absent. 

We must now follow her in the mingled affidrs of this day. 
Anno had risen early that morning, bent on executing plans 
which the silent hours of the night had ripened in her mind. She 
had immediately seen to what advantage Mart s noble conduct of 
the previous day could be turned in his favour, if made known in 
the right quarter. Her plan was therefore simply this ; to go to 
the pastor, inform him of the whole afl&ir from beginning to end, 
and either beg him to accompany her to the Hakenrichtery or 
leave him to undertake the cause alone, as he might think best. 
Hakenrichter or not Hakenrichter — Russian or not Russian — she 
felt assured he must have a heart of some kind ; only Disponents 
had none. As for this latter, the reflection of the night had con- 
vinced her that Mart was right in expecting nothing from his 
gratitude : nay, like a true woman, when once she admits convic- 
tion at all, she went further still, and doubted whether Ian would 
not even forego his second vengeance for a few hours, so as the 
more securely to satisfy the first. Then the men themselves, as 
long as he did not speak, would be too much interested in con- 
cealing their frightful attempt to mention how it had been pre- 
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Tented. In short, there was no one who could stir in the matter 
but herself, and no time to lose, for four o'clock was the dreaded 
hour. She had deliberated much whether she should ask Mart's 
leave to consult the pastor — ^she had asked it when the sentence 
first came, and had been sternly denied — she dared not ask 
again now, lest she should meet with the same answer ; at the 
same time he had not bound her to secrecy, therefore she was 
free : still it was a bold act to do, and sometimes she walked 
quicker, sometimes slower, as doubts came and went in her mind. 
Then she thought the pastor would advise for the best. If he 
approved, no one could do otherwise, and she walked steadily on. 

She passed the great mansion and through the Arming build- 
ings with a heavy heart, and took the usual round to avoid the 
Disponents windows ; but she saw from a distance that his horse, 
saddled and bridled, was feeding down by the stream, and fear- 
ing he would soon be coming out, she hastened her steps. It was 
a long nine wersts' walk' to the Pastorate and Anno was thankful 
when she saw the church tower. Nevertheless she felt a little 
flurried with what was before her when she reached the back door 
of the humble wooden building and inquired for the " Pastor 
Erra,^* But she felt indescribably worse on receiving for answer 
that the pastor had just driven away on one of his parish rounds, 
and would not be home till late in the afternoon. Anno's heart 
sunk within her ; the stay and comfort of her whole purpose was 
gone ; she felt worse than forsaken ; she felt, at first, as if she 
was guilty. The colour mounted crimson under her cap, and 
she sat down on a bench, hardly knowing what to think, hx less 
what to do. 

But Anno was not required to think. Such plans, once set 
agoing in the mind, have a life and action of their own. An 
unlooked for interruption like this may shake and unsettle them 
for a while ; but if we only wait patiently, they adapt themselves 
into fresh forms, seemingly without any agency of ours. 

Anno had not sat there many minutes before she found what 
she had to do. The pastor's absence had not altered one argu- 
ment for her mission ; it had only taken away all that had made 
it easy to herself. It was too late to have her husband's leave or 
advice now, and she had rather never see him again than go 
back and confess that her heart had failed her in the task, merely 
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because she found it more difficult than she had expected. At 
first the thought crossed her that she would follow the pastor to 
the village ; but there she would meet people, or even Mart 
might see her, or she might miss the pastor after all, and lose 
precious time. No ; it was plain she must go on to the HaJten" 
richter's alone. Anno had never heard either of Elizabeth of 
Siberia or of Jeannie Deans ; but something of the spirit of both 
was in her, as she rose from her seat with a further walk of 
seven wersts before her, and the dreadful Hakmrichter at the end 
of it. 

In truth Anno's mission was now by no means an easy one ; 
for to all appearance the chief argument for saving Mart from 
punishment could not be fully brought forward without putting 
others in jeopardy of the same; but this she was resolved 
nothing should induce her to do. Come what might, the names 
of the men who had made the attempt on the DisponerU should 
not pass her lips ; otherwise she made no plan of what she was to 
say, and thought with dismay of the pastor's superior eloquence. 
But she was resolved not to care for any buUyings or cross- 
questionings that might await her, for she felt nothing could 
confuse her in her story — she had only the truth to tell — 
though she might not tell the whole of it. Not but she was 
assailed by fits of terror regarding her probable reception by 
the Hakenrichter, and also possible encounter with the Disponent 
either there or on the road, but the one great anxiety for Mart 
soon bore all lesser ones down ; she looked up to the sun, saw it 
high in the heavens, and rested not till the great house was 
before her. 

Here she was confronted with the awful object of her journey 
sooner than she had expected ; for the Hakenrichter himself was 
walking up the road accompanied by a young man Anno had 
never seen before. They would have taken no notice of her 
^^ terra ommegdsty^ or good morning, but she stopped straight 
before them, made that supplicatory action with her hands 
which we have mentioned before, and stood still. 

" What do you want, woman ?" said the Hakenrichter with 
his terrific voice : " ^ei you gone — what do you want ?" 

Anno meekly answered that she wanted to speak with the 
Bakenrickter Erra. 
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" Nonsense, you don't want ; Fm busy, can't you see ? Come 
another time." And then he turned to the stranger, and 
with a most urbane voice began to explain that the office of 
Hakenrichter was one of incessant toil and trouble, and that 
no one in the province performed it so punctiliously as himself. 

^^But can't you speak to this poor girl?" said the young man, 
who had remarked Anno's anxious and wistful expression, and 
was looking with interest at her pretty face and person. 

'^ Oh ! 'tis all nonsense ; only some got-up tale : one must 
not encourage these canaille. Where do you come from, 
woman ?" 

Anno gave the name of the estate, and the Hakenrichter burst 
out laughing, and said in German, '< From Essmegghi ! — one of 
your own sheep, ITerr Baron ! You'll have enough of it soon. 
Well I well I go in and wait." 

Anno went in and sat silent in the Volkstuhe. In about half 
an hour she was summoned into an inner room. Her heart did 
beat terribly, for now the time was come, and all depended on 
her. The Hakenrichter was seated on a divan smoking a cigar ; 
the stranger was standing by the window. The sight of him 
was an encouragement to her; for women, children, and the 
unfortunate — and Anno was all three— have an instinct f<» 
knowing their friends. 

The Hakenrichter looked up, saw that it was a very pretty 
young girl standing before him, and addressed her in tones very 
different to those he had at first adopted, but which Anno liked 
still less. But he wished to appear both humane and witty in 
the eyes of his companion, and was under the impression that all 
insolent familiarity exactly combined the two. 

" Well, my pretty maid I what are you come for ? Do you 
want me to get you a husband ?" 

^^I am married," said Anno quietly, pointing to the matron'SB 
cap on her head, as if that was all-sufficient proof. 

" Oh ! you are married ! are you ? That 's stupid of you ; 
husbands are troublesome things for such pretty girls as you. 
Here— let me hear all about it— come closer." 

But Anno neither answered a word nor stirred an inch. The 
Hakenrichter went on in the same strain, and she turned a dis- 
tressed and a modest look to the young man at the window. He 
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had listened to the whole, and now came forward with a gesture 
of impatience. 

" Let the poor woman speak, Herr HakenricJUer ; I should 
like to hear what she has to say. What did you come for, my 
good girl ?" he said encouragingly. 

<^ I came to speak about my husband," said Anno. 

" And who is your husband ?" 

<^ He is a three-day peasant on the Essmegghi mois.** 
' " What 's his name ?" said the HaJtenrichter in a voice of 
authority, as if he thought it time for him to interfere. 

<^ Mart Addafer," said Anno. 

<< Mart Addafer !'* said the Hdkenrichter. <' Mart Addafer ! 
Why, isn't that the fellow who beat the Disponent ! Isn't that 
the man who 's to be flogged for it to-day ?" A deep painful 
flush overspread Anno's face and throat. 

*^ He 's a la^ insolent dog," said the Hdkenrichter to his com- 
panion. ^^ He beat the Disponent because he caught him stealing 
wood. He 's the worst peasant on the whole estate." 

^< Oh, no ! no !" said Anno vehemently, ^^ that 's not true ; not 
one word. My husband never stole wood — he is not lazy. Oh ! 
let me speak^ — ^pray let me speak ;" and she clasped her hands 
and eajne forward with passionate entreaty. And she did speak. 
Words poured out, quick and eager, the abundance of a woman's 
heart. She told them that the Disponent was her husband's 
enemy, and that he had sought every opportunity to injure him. 
She related how he had defrauded him of his gains, and taxed 
him with unjust work, and exposed him to the risk of the re- 
eruitage, and summoned him to leave his house : and how the 
whole parish had suffered ; and how the Disponent had prevented 
the Batter Klete from being thrown open — and no wonder ; and 
then she found she was getting on to dangerous ground, and she 
suddenly stopped. 

^^ But what has made the Disponent so particularly your hus- 
band'd enemy ?" said the stranger. It would have been more 
logical, certainly, if Anno had begun with this part of the story ; 
though the absence of plan vouched the more for its truth with 
any who could understand what truth was. But she wanted the 
help of a question, as all untaught speakers do. 

And now, with a change of manner and with a downcast eye, 
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as if the eagerness to speak had given way to a consciousness of 
what she was saying, she related the rather extraordinary mis- 
take on her part, which had given rise to lan's ill will — though 
why he kept it up so virulently she could not tell — ^for Mart 
never injured or provoked him ; but still she knew this was 
the reason why he was so hard upon them, and so did Mart ; and 
she told them how he would not allow her to work at the Dis* 
ponent*s house, but had paid a woman for her, and how he bad 
laboured to maintain his own household and help his neigbboovs 
during this severe winter; and how there was nobody to be 
compared to Mart, for that he was always industrious and 
always kind, and but for him many more would have been starved 
to death ; and she was going off eloquently in this direction, 
when another question brought her up, and again the ^es were 
cast down, and she owned that the Disponent had never ceased 
to persecute her, and had said many wrong things to her — more 
than Mart knew ; and how he had once come into her house, and 
how she always took a round to avoid his windows ; and finally 
she described the scene in the wood- house, and how the 2>w- 
ponent was dragging her away to his house, when Mart heard 
her scream, and came up. 

^< And what did your husband do ?" said the young man, who 
had never taken his eyes off her. 

^' Mart beat him," said Anno with a little hesitation. 

^^ But,*' she added eagerly, '' Mart never stole any wood. He 
only took the piece that was in my hand, and that," said the 
poor girl, " he threw after him." 

There was a short pause, and Anno stood, with quick breath 
and eye, looking from one to the other ; a burning crimson spot 
fastened high upon each cheek. ^^ What a villain that man is P 
said the stranger. " Thank God I am back I" 

The Hakenrichter burst into a loud laugh. << Tou don't be- 
lieve all this story, do you, Herr Baron ? They *11 impose on you 
easy enough." 

The Baron turned quick to Anno, and said sharply, ^^ Woman I 
is all this true that you have been telling us ? Is it all true ?" 

" True ?" said Anno solemnly ; " true ? — yes. Lies could not 
have given me strength to come here." And again there was a 
pause. 
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" And what do you want the Hakenrichter to do for you ?" 
Anno clasped her hands. She had given her story eloquently, 
but the end and object of it all still remained behind ; and now 
she saw but little encouragement on that hard ugly face. 

" Oh ! the Erra knows what I want. The Erra can send me 
home a happy woman. My husband is not guilty —he is not a 
bad man. He is the best man in the parish, if I dared to tell 
you all. Oh ! Erra I you have heard my words — you would not 
punish an innocent man ! It will ruin him for life. He '11 never 
look up again after it, and it will break my heart !" And tears 
for the first time began to trickle down her cheeks. 

The Baron rose^up with an angry and disturbed gesture. 
^^ Pooh, nonsense !" said the Hakenrichter, puffing his cigar ; 
'^ none of this — not so easy to break your hearts. How do I 
know this is true?" 

^^ Oh ! it is true, all true," said Anno passionately ; ^^ and more, 
if I dared to speak." 

'^ You must let the poor man off," said the baron imperatively. 

^^ But it can't be done," said the Hakenrichter^ &st rising into 

a passion. The sentence b written down ; it has' passed through 

the Gouvememenfs Regierung already. You know nothing 

about Hakenrichter* s business." 

^^ But I know truth from falsehood," said the young man, 
kindling too. ^^ And you don't pretend the laws here punish a 
man, whether he is guilty or no, merely because his sentence is 
written down." 

" 'T is a parcel of nonsense," said the Hakenrichter ; " I can't 
be humbugged by a fool of a girl. What business had a fellow 
Hke her husband to beat a Disponent ? He deserves a flogging 
for it. What 's a beating to him ? They don't feel it. I dare 
say he has had plenty before now." 

*' Never 1 never I" cried Anno, interrupting the stranger, who, 
boiling with indignation, was about to speak. ^' Oh ! JEVra, 
Erra, I have more to say. I '11 tell you all. JEVra, the Disp(h 
nent is a wicked man— a very wicked man. He ought to be 
begging here himself for my husband's pardon, instead of leaving 
me to do it. He ought, indeed ; for Mart saved his life only 
yesterday. He saved him only yesterday, when the men would 
have thrown him into the boiling vat He alone saved him." 
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" What men ?" said the Hakenrichter^ his eyes gleaming. 

" Oh ! Erra ; the Bauer Klete was empty— quite empty, and 
they were starving men, and their children are dying. And he 
angered them when they could bear no more ; and it was in the 
distillery I" 

** What I they tried to throw him into the boiling vat V* said 
the stranger with horror. 

'' Oh ! they knew not what they did. But Mart saved him — 
he alone ; though God knows Ian has injured him more than he 
has done any other, much more, and is now letting him be beaten 
unjustly." And she covered her face with her hands and sobbed 
piteously. 

^^ How dreadful this is ! What a disgraceful, infamous state 
of things !" said the stranger. ^^ But it b my fault." 

And then he drew from Anno, as soon as she had recovered her- 
self, a more coherent account of the matter; learnt how the 
resources of the Batter Klete had been denied to them during 
the whole of that dreadful winter ; and again, when their need 
was past bearing : how some of the peasants — but her Mart was 
not of the number — had broken it open in their desperation — had 
found it robbed of its contents, and knew who alone could have 
done it. 

" But are you sure," said the young man, trying to be very 
cautious, ^' that the peasants had not really robbed it themselves ? ' 
— perhaps at some earlier period in the winter, when they were 
hard pressed," he added, as if to induce her to confess. But Anno 
answered, that it was easy for those to think so who had not seen 
the misery of those who were alive, nor felt the light coffins of 
those who were gone. The young man shuddered. If they had 
stolen the com, what had they done with it? No— the Dispo^ 
nent always kept the key, and it was plain enough now, why he 
was so unwilling to have it put into the door. This was only 
one of his many acts of dishonesty. When their own Erra came 
home, he would find plenty. 

Anno was too much pre-occupied to observe the odd expres- 
sion that came over her hearer's face, who now went on to 
question her, and heard how the Disponent had come across them 
when their passions were thus excited, and threatened and abused 
them for the very thing he had done himself, as he had often 
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done before, she said, with impunity, and might have done now, 
y the boiling vat had not been just at hand. 

" And who were the men ?" said the Hakenrichter ; " tell me 
their names." 

Anno answerM nothing. 

" What are their names ?" he repeated. 

Anno shook her head. 

He did not urge her further, though, whether withheld by 
seme better feelings latent in hb breast, or by his companion's 
rising indignation, or by the recollection that he should hear it 
all in due time from the Disponent^ we must leave 

" What signify their names," said the stranger hastily ; ** I 
only wonder they did not murder him outright," he added in 
German. And then he went on speaking emphatically in that 
language. 

By tfab time the reader has perceived that the young man was 
the proprietor of Essmegghi, and, therefore, entitled to urge his 
request for the immediate remission of Mart's punishment. The 
peasants were his dependants ; the Disponent his servant. He 
had returned suddenly, and gone to the nearest proprietor's abode, 
as is the custom in this country of widely scattered population. 

The Hakenrichter now took a slip of paper, wrote upon it, read 
it, sanded it, shook it, and finally handed it to Anno. 

^' Here, woman I Give this to the Disponent from me, and tell 
your husband he may stop at home this afternoon." 

Anno glanced at the paper, which was Greek to her, and looked 
from the Hakenrichter to the baron with a look of breathless 
inquiry. 

" 'T is your husband's pardon," said the Hakenrichter ; " tell 
him that if" — he was going to add some Hakenrichter-kind of 
advice for his future better conduct, when his hands were seized 
aad kissed one after the other, and his sleeve was kissed, and the 
tail of his coat was kissed : and then Anno flew and performed 
the same operation upon the stranger ; said that Jummal would 
bless them, and that she should love them, and then stood hold- 
ing the paper with such a grateful glistening fiuje as none could 
possibly preach to. But still she stood. 

" You want something more," said the young man. " Come 
—what is it?" ^ , 
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Tes. Anno did want something more, and could not be happy^ 
without it. She had not forgotten the poor Brautwerber^ 
though she had been tactician enough not to bring his cause 
forward before. But now she told them simply and artlessly 
how little the unoffending man had done to deserve such punish- 
ment, and that her husband would not be happy, though he was 
let off himself. 

** And what is his pimishment down for— for stealing wood 
too ?" said the Baron. ^^ You must reverse this as well, Herr 
ffakenrichter, for all the Gouvemements Regierung^ may say.^ 
That gentleman replied nothing, but b^an writing again ; and 
Anno saw that all was right. 

Then the Baron came up to her with a kind voice and face, 
and told her that he was glad to have such a good couple on his 
estate, for that he was their own Erra^ and was come to live 
among them, and would take care of her and her husband, and not 
let them be removed from their house. And Anno did not know 
what to do for joy ; she exhausted all her forms of national 
acknowledgment, and still had her heart as full as ever, and 
said that Mart would thank him, and Mart would serve him. 
And then the baron praised what she had done, and called her 
a faithful little wife, and she put down her head, and was her 
own bashful Livonian self again. 

" Here 's the other paper, " said the Baron. I don't think 
you '11 lose them, will you ?" 

" Ei, ei " — No, no, said Anno, blushing. 

" Nor lose any time on the road. But it is a long way ; you'll 
be tired." 

Mitte nut** — not now, said Anno, smiling and blushing ; and 
she left the room. 

Who does not know the happiness of retracing with a light 
and a hopeful heart the same path over which you have recently 
carried it heavy and anxious ? The sense of release from pain 
added to that of the presence of joy. Anno looked at every 
roadside object with a sort of special exultation. They had seal 
her pass sorrowing, now they saw her return rejoicing, and die 
felt grateful to each one in turn, for they seemed to remind her 
of past sufferings only the more to enhance the fullness of present 
bliss ! She did not know she was tired, though her feet began 
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iavoluntarily to slacken, or if she did, there was a firesh sense of 
pleasure in feeling that it was only the body that was weary. 
Not a care nor an anxiety to give a false strength, while that of 
the physical frame was being exhausted, and to withdraw all 
support when that was gone. 

Anno saw by the sun that it was about the second hour past 
noon. She was now on her own ground again, and &st ap- 
proaching the Disponents house. She debated within herself 
wheth^ she should at once take the precious paper to him ; but 
the dread of meeting him, however hb powers of injury might 
be curtailed, as well as the secret wish to show the paper herself 
first to Mart, made her resolve in the negative. There would be 
time enough for Mart to deliver it himself, and Anno wished for 
00 more independent doings. As she drew near the house 
her resolution was confirmed ; for two or three peasants stood at 
the door, and she saw there was a bustle, as of many people 
within. 

This part of her road behind her, her whole heart expanded 
with the excess of happiness she was bringing. It was not only 
release from present disgrace, it was assurance of future pro- 
tection, security to continue in their home, freedom from recruit- 
age— a boundless vista ! — and as she crossed her own threshold, so 
much emotion and fatigue had nearly deprived her of utterance. 

Mart was sitting within ; the child upon his knee ; himself 
looking almost as broken-spirited as the father it had just lost, 
yet with a placid expression which showed that his manly heart 
had found comfort and strength even with the dreaded trial full 
in view. Anno's hasty entrance and flurried look made him 
Mart up with anxiety. 

" Anno ! what is it ? Where have you been ?" Anno could 
not speak a word. Love and joy, and bashful pride, and exces- 
sive weariness of body, all overpowered her at once, and the 
little woman fell all strengthless before him, and was soon seated 
where little Juhann had just been, her head on his shoulder, 
telling in broken accents all she had ventured and all she had 
obtained. 

"Mart ! do you forgive me?" 

"My Anno— my Anno !'* And husband and wife said but 
few words, but exchanged feelings many a higher born couple 
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might have envied. ^' And Juhann too, poor fellow ! I did not 
forget him," said Anno, all smiles. 

Mart's &ce felL 

<< You need not look so distressed, Mart. See here, I have 
his pardon too !" and she held up the second ^paper. 

<< Anno ! he needs another pardon now," said Mart solemnly. 
<< Man can no longer hurt nor help him." And he told the sad 
tale. 

Then Anno felt that unalloyed joy was not to be our portion 
here below; and thoughts visited her young mind which had 
never found entrance there before. All the selfishness of her 
happiness had passed away. 

She now took the child tenderly, and sat without the door 
resting herself, while Mart went off to show the token of that 
release she had purchased for him. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



Meanwhile we must tell how it went with the good pastor this 
day, for he too had taken an unlooked-for share in its events. 
We have said that the consciences of the poor degraded Livonian 
peasantry are sensitive and tender. They may be as liable to 
crime as any other set of the human race, but they can less bear 
its burthen on their hearts. During the course of that morning 
tiie pastor received a full confession of the attempt upon the 2>u- 
ponen^s life from two of the men principally concerned in it. 
And this without any ulterior hope or object ; for they knew 
how little their poor pastor could help them, and knew not that 
other help was nigh. 

The pastor was inexpressibly shocked ; he gave solemn and 
befitting admonition, but the bruised reed he could not break, 
and his whole spirit rose up against the tyranny which could 
thus have incited his pious and longnsuffering people to take ven- 
geance from Him to whom it belongs. He felt that further 
aggravation must be prevented, or that he could not answer for 
the consequences, nor scarce find it in his heart to blame them ; 
and he sought the Disponent strong in the terrors of earthly and 
spiritual judgments. As we have seen, he did not succeed in 
finding him, though search was made in various directions of the 
estate.. Then came the intelligence of poor Juhann's fiite. The 
pastor visited the body, and set off immediately for the ffaken- 
richter's, where he arrived shortly after Anno had left. 

Here the unexpected meeting with the young baron, whom 
he had known in earlier years, gave immediate pledge for the 
fulfilment of his object; nevertheless the old man did not relin- 
quish the least part of the duty he had undertaken. He re- 
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capitulated all that Anno had related, and told them that though 
the shedding of blood had been mercifully pref ented in this 
instance, yet that one life had already been sacrificed to the 
tyranny that had been permitted, and one soul was already gone 
to plead against it at the bar of Heaven. He then solemnly 
arraigned the Hdkenrichter for all the oppression that had been 
practised beneath the shelter of his authority; reminded him 
that he sat in the seat of judgment to show mercy and execute 
righteousness, and charged him as a minister of God with havings 
abused his power to strengthen the bands of wickedness and en* 
large the sorrows of adversity. 

The ffakenrichter was a coward : he quailed beneath the re- 
bukes of the humble apostolic man he had afiected to despise, 
and was at once ready to desert and to punish the wretch his 
authority had encouraged. All idea of earthly retribution, how- 
ever, was &r from the pastor's thoughts, even had it lain within 
the compass of 4he law. His only aim was to protect his people 
from further oppression, by depriving the chief instrument of it 
of further power. 

It now cost him but little trouble to induce the youi^ baron 
to accompany him, and take up his abode at the Pastorate wlien 
he would be close to his own property, and able at once to com* 
mence that active personal superintendence which could best 
repair the past. They therefore left the ffakenrichter alone with 
hb shame, if that sense of detection can be so called which such 
a mind as his is alone capable of feeling. As for real shame, it 
was only in the breast of the young proprietor that it was to be 
found. He had been carefully and religiously educated in 
another and a more fiivoured land ; and the misery and oppression 
which this first day of his return had thus opened upon him, 
came sharpened to his heart with self-reproach for the absence 
that had thus encouraged it. As they drove along, he related to 
the pastor Anno's visit of the morning, and the interest with 
which her tale and manner had inspired him. The pastor cotk- 
firmed the report of Mart with afiectionate enthusiasm ; but he 
knew not till now of the danger in which he had stood ; and even 
his charitable nature felt impatient for the moment that should 
confront the dishonest steward with his offended master. 

They drove therefore at once to the Disponent's house. As 
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they drew near, many peasants were standing at the door; and 
one instantly#ame forward to meet them. 

^^ What a fine young fellow/' exclaimed the baron. 

*^ The Teiy man we were qpeaking of," answered the pastor. 
** Did you ever see a better physiognomy ? " 

« WeU, Mart ! is the vilLdn found?" 

Mart helped the old man out of his vehicle with a serious fiioe 
and manner — then drew him aside, and spoke for a few minutes. 
The pastor lifted up his hands in horror and surprise— hastened 
into the house, and stood by the bedside of a mangled and a dying 
man. 

This eventful day had yet brought forth another and more 
awful tragedy. While the purposes of man were pursuing the 
instrument of so much evil, those of the Most High had over- 
taken him. The reader will remember that from the moment 
the Disponent left the distillery he has nowhere appeared upon 
the scene. He left it with feelings of rage and vengeance in his 
heart, and these he wantonly poured out upon the animal that 
bore him away. The poor horse was like the injured men he 
liad just quitted — it could bear much, but not beyond a certain 
mark. His master continued to beat it cruelly as it carried him 
swifter and swifter along, till, in a lonely part, the galled animal 
lost patience — ^plunged, reared, and threw him with violence 
firom its back. The wretched man fell on his &ce with tremen- 
dous force: a sharp short stake, sticking out of the ground, 
entered the eyeball and impaled him there ; and his right arm 
was broken by the &11. For a time he lay insensible ; and, 
being concealed among low bushes, was not discovered by the 
few who passed that way. Towards night, however, sensibility 
returned ; and he lay in such agonies as even his most persecuted 
victims, hungry and spiritless as they were on their wretched 
beds, would have pitied. The horse found its way back to the 
house during the night, as Anno had seen ; but as for its brutal 
master, in spite of the search made for him, it was not till several 
hours later that his groans attracted the attention of a ^passing 
peasant. He summoned others ; and they had just carried him 
to his home when Anno passed it on her return. We forbear to 
lift the curtain from the last hours of such an offender. He lin- 
gered for two days in unspeakable agonies, and died in them i 
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and the next Sunday saw both him and poor Juhann laid^ in the 
ground. ® 

The events of this day produced a great sensation in the 
parish, and brought forth many traits of character among the 
want-stricken and degraded peasantry which it was grateAil to 
observe. They saw the finger of God in the Disponents awful 
end, and looked on with reverence and fear. While he lay on his 
bed of suffering, there were many who returned him good for evil, 
by such little services as were in their power ; and when he was 
gone to his last account, there was no one who triumphed. 

Not that it was the immediate relief to their sufferings and 
the assurance of future. care and protection, in the presence of 
their young master, which tempered their bitterness; on the 
contrary, his benefits were received with little cordiality, and bis 
presence viewed with indifference. Meanwhile he did all that 
proprietor could do to repair the past, and that immediately* 
Food was plentifully distributed ; seed-corn given for inmiediate 
tillage ; ground restored that had been alienated ; inquiry insti- 
tuted ; complaints listened to, and compensation made. But it 
required both the wisdom of age and the ardour of youth for the 
young man not to flag and draw back before the prospect which 
opened itself to him. On the one hand, a set of worn-down im* 
poverished peasants, without any interest or trust in him ; on the 
other, such plausible or vexatious laws, screening the wicked and 
entangling the good, as took from him all trust in himself. The 
baron was by birth and family a native of this country, but he 
had been, as we have said, brought up far from Russian in^ 
fluence ; and the mystery of her iniquity broke upon him, as it 
must do upon every foreigner, only in his case more suddenly. 

"This poor country seems to lie under a curse," said the 
Baron, as he and the pastor paced up and down the little Pastor cA 
garden. 

" Too true," said the old man sorrowfully ; " but it is a curse 
she has brought upon herself.** 

** It seems,'* continued the young man, " as if honesty and 
singleness of purpose could not live in it ; wherever I turn, I 
find only lying, cheating, and oppression, and these always suc- 
cessful — ^till my courage fails me.'* 

" It must not," said the pastor. " It is precisely such men as 
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you who should live here, and spread order and confidence 
around you.* Your peasants show you no trust or cordiality. 
2^0 wonder ! — a proprietor is with them only another name for 
an oppressor. They are stupid enough, poor things ! but they 
urould be stupider still if they were to trust you all at once,*' said 
4he old man, with a dry laugh. ^' But live among them — culti* 
Tate them — show them that you have pleasure in their well- 
doing, and interest in their trials, and they 'U reward you. 
They are my only reward, that 's all I know," he added mourn- 
fully. 

Then continuing : " There 's more to be done with these 
people than with the real Russians ; and yet I like those fellows 
too : but these are a more moral and religious people. It is 
higher classes only, both in these provinces and in Russia, who 
bring all the sin and misery upon the country." 

" But the higher classes of these Provinces are Germans," 
said the Baron : '< I knew what Russia was ; but here, I own, I 
expected a very different state of affairs." [ 

" Ah ! that 's the thing. It is true they have German titles 
and German tongues, but too many are only a bad mixture. 
They are Germans without Christianity, and Russians without 
superstition. They have got infidelity from the one country, and 
barbarity from the other; and are doubly unfit to rule this 
people. For my poor peasants are equally removed from either ;. 
a religious people may be poor and silly, but they can't be bar- 
barous. I look forward sometimes with dread to the end of 
these things," said the old man with a sigh ; " with a ruler too 
at the head of this monstrous empire who — . But don't let 
us talk of these matters : enough for the day is the evil there- 
fore. Only do you not forsake us, Herr Baron, There are 
some few good and humane nobles in the land ; and you and such 
have much in your own hands, as you will find when you 
enter more into the affairs of our little province. Meanwhile 
let us think of the affidrs of our little Essmeggi, for you have 
plenty to do there. You want another man to supply that 
wretched Disponent's place. There *s one I have to recommend, 
whom I know we shall think alike about." 

^* I was going to mention the same," said the Baron ; and they 
continued their walk. 
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The next day Mart was summoned to the Pastarai. When he 
returned, his looks and manner bore witness that liis errand had 
been one of the most agreeable kind ; but his tongue told no- 
thing. Anno, however, could refrain hers, albeit as curious as 
most other women— or men ; but the concealment, whatever it 
might be in import, was evidently of a happy nature, and this 
she knew would do Mart no harm to keep on his mind, though 
it might cost him some trouble. Good Mart, therefore, after 
the first show of mystery, had no further questions put to hira, 
or we are by no means sure that he would have refrained from 
disclosing what, as it was, he had quite sufficient difficulty in 
keeping to himself. Meanwhile he was very busy and much 
absent, going about the estate with the young Erra, who seemed 
as if he could not be a day without him. 

One afternoon at length he came rattling up to the door at 
Sellenkiill with his cart, jumped out, and strode over his own 
threshold with more than usual alacrity. Anno was sitting 
spinning with Juhann at her side. 

" Well ! Anno," said he, " what say you to removing to 
Uxnorm ?" 

Anno looked up. She did not mind what he said with such a 
happy face as that. And before she could answer, Mart had lifted 
up Juhann with one hand, and the spinning-wheel with the 
other, and had carried them out and put them into the cart. 
Then he came back — ^bustled about Anno's little valuables in the 
most extraordinary manner — stowed them all away in the cart — 
threw in sheep-skins, and woollen coats, and Anno's best caps, 
helter-skelter, with very little ceremony — told her she was of no 
use, as she stood looking on in amazement — and finally lifted her 
into the spare corner of the vehicle with as much gallantry as if 
he had still been her bridegroom. Then he called Karria Pois, 
who, like his mistress, seemed much as if he did not care where 
he went, so long as Mart was of the party, and set off walking by 
the horse's side. 

They took the road to Essmeggi — went past the great house, 
how all whitewashing and putting to rights for the Baron's re- 
sidence, and soon came in sight of the Disponents cottage. 

" A pretty house," said Mart, with his eyes sparkling. 

" V^ggo illos " — ^very pretty — said Anno. 
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Id truth it looked prettier than ever; for the trees were so 
green, and the house had been fresh coloured like the Banm's 
own, and the garden seemed to have been put in order, and all 
around was swept clean. Mart drove right up to it. 

" You said you 'd let me drive you here Anno, do you re- 
member ?" 

" Yes, Mart — ^when you were Disponent,** 

'* I am, my EinokennCj^* said her husband, and kissed her as he 
lifted her out. 

We must pass over Anno's surprise ; for now Mart's was sud- 
denly excited.: he knew that the house had been thcMroughly 
cleaned and repaired by his master's orders ; but now he found 
that during his few hours' absence it had been completely 
stocked with every household article that befitted their present 
condition. There was good plain furniture, chairs and tables, 
and a little bed for Juhann, and provisions of all sorts, tubs full 
&nd bottles full ; and, above all, there was, what is the highest 
aim of a Livonian peasant's ambition, a tall clock ticking 
between the two windows. Anno and Mart went about from 
one thing to another like two children, each looking at what the 
other had discovered, and both showing it to Juhann, who at 
length laughed and clapped his hands like a real child ; while 
KarriaPois knocked his great tail in a frenzy of wagging against 
every piece of furniture, and was considerably in the way. 

They were still in the first bewilderment of their admiration, 
when steps were heard, and the young Eira, accompanied by the 
pastor, entered the house. Mart set forward one of his new 
chairs, and Anno another; and then they kissed their guest's 
hands ; but neither of them could say a word. 

"Well, Mart,'* said the pastx>r, "I hope you have given 
Anno a warm welcome." 

" You have got all your furniture about you, I see,*' said the 
Baron. 

" Oh ! the Erra is too good," said Mart. 

" The Erra is too good," murmured Anno. 

" No, Mart ; it is all your own goodness," said his master ; 
" you took care of my affitirs when I was away, and now it is 
my turn to take care of yours." 

" They deserve all you can do for them/' said the pastor, 
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•eriously. ^^ They are an excellent couple, and the blessing of 
Grod, as well b» the good will of man, is upon them. May they 
long enjoy both." Then seeing that Anno's eyes were brimful, 
he added — 

'^ But Anno ! have you nothing to give us for a welccHne ? 
Come, I think I know more about your new housekeeping than 
you do yourself;'' and the pastor opened a little cupboard they 
had not yet observed, where stood a bottle of fine Schdlken, with 
some rolls of white bread, and a few plates and glasses — things 
Anno had never possessed before. Then the two gentlemen 
drank to the health of the new Disponent and his wife, and with 
a further exchange of good wishes left them. 

But the pleasures of this day was not yet over. There was 
one yet to come, which went nearer to Mart's heart than all the 
pastor and the JErra had said and done — good as that had been. 
For a party of his fellow-peasants came up, and with honest 
hearty words wished him joy ; and told him that his being made 
Disponent was a greater joy to the parish even than the return of 
the JSrra, for they did not know what he might turn out, but 
Mart they knew and could trust. 

And then a few of the number took him aside, and told him 
that others might thank him, and even repay him for all th^ 
help and comfort he had afibrded them that winter, but that 
they alone were indebted to him for what nothing could repay ; 
for to him they owed the blessing of being able to look their 
fellow-creatures in the &ce, without the sin of murder upon 
their heads. 

Then Mart went and opened one of his new bottles, and Anno 
set bread and milk and fish before them, and they made them 
eat and drink, and sent them away with gay hearts. 

^^ This is like another wedding-day. Mart," said Anno, ^^ only 
better." 

" Yes," said her husband, " it is a happy day ; would that 
some who are now gone had lived to see it I But God does 
all for the best." 
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Thebb is a kind of savage luxury, however gorgeous and 
costly, which perfectly assimilates with savage life, and where 
the eye may pass at one glance from the pampered inmate of 
the palace to the wild beast in the woods, without any sense of 
inconsistency to the mind. This may be remarked, more or 
kss, with all oriental nations. The Indian prince is in keeping 
with the tiger in the jungle, the Russian noble with the bear in 
his forests. But it is a different and very strange sensation to 
find yourself in a country where inward and outward life are at 
variance ; where the social habits of the one by no means pre- 
pare you for the rude elements of the other; where nature is 
wild, and man tame. This is conspicuously the case in the 
north-western part of Russia, where a German colony, although 
lords of the soil for hundreds of years, are still as foreign to it 
as they were at first; having originally brought a weak ofi^t 
of civilised life into a country for which only the lineal de- 
scendants of the savage were fitted, and having since then rather 
v^etated upon the gradually impoverishing elements they trans- 
planted with them, than taken root in the gradually improving 
fioil around them. Life, therefore, in this part of the world 
passes with a monotony and security which reminds you of what, 
in point of £ict, it really is, viz. a remote and provincial state of 
German society of the present day. Both the inclinations and 
occupations of the colonists confine them to a narrow range of 
activity and idea. The country is too wild, the population too 
scattered, the distances too great, the impediments, both of soil 
and season, too many for them to become acquainted with the 
secrets of the wild nature around them ; or rather, not without a 
trouble which no one is sufficiently interested to overcome. They 

* Tfas story is reprinted, with permissioii, from 'Fraser's Magazine,' 
where it first appeared. 
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travel much, from place to place, upon roads bad enough, it is 
true, but always beaten ; they have no pursuit but mere business 
or mere pleasure, and no interest except in what promotes the 
one or the other ; and, in short, know as little of what goes on 
in the huts of the native peasantry, or in the forest and morass 
haunts of the native animak, as if they were strangers in the 
land, instead of its proprietors. It is, therefore, as we before re- 
marked, a strange and most unpleasant feeling, while spending 
your days in a state of society which partakes of the security and 
ease of the present day, to be suddenly reminded by some acci- 
dental circumstance of a state of nature which recalls the danger 
and adventure of centuries back. 

It was early in the spring, after a long and very severe winter, 
when the earth was just sufficiently softened to admit its stock 
of summer flowers, though not sufficiently warmed to vivify 
them, that the garden belonging to a country-house situated in 
this part of Bussia had become the scene of great activity. Hun- 
dreds of leafless plants and shrubs, which has passed their winter 
in the darkness and warmth of the house-cellar, were now 
brought out to resume their short summer station, and lay 
strewed about in various groups, roughly showing the shape c^ 
the bed or border they were to occupy. The balmy air had 
also summoned forth the lovely mistress of the mansion, a deli- 
cate flower, more unsuited to this wintry land even than those 
which lay around her, who went from one plant to another, 
recognising in the leafless twigs the beautiful flowers which had 
been, or were to be, and shifting and reshifting their places on 
the fresh bare earth till they assumed that position which her 
taste or fancy approved — just as a fine London or Paris lady 
may be seen in a jeweller's shop shifting her loose diamonds, 
upon a ground of purple velvet, into the order in which they are 
to be finally set. A younger lady was with her — a cousin by 
birth and a companion by choice — ^who had recently joined 
her, after a long separation, in a home foreign to each. H^ 
two children were there also, beautiful and happy creatures ; the 
elder one glad to be of use, the younger one delighted to think 
herself so ; while Lion, an enormous dog, the living image, in 
size, colour, and gentleness, of Vandyke's splendid mastiff in his 
picture of the children of Charles I., lazily followed their st^s. 
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putting up his huge head whenever a child stooped hers, and 
laying himself invariably down exactly where a flower was to be 
pknted. 

After spending some time in this occupation, and having at 
length marked out the summer-garden to their satisfaction, the 
party turned their steps towards the house, where some beds, 
dose under the windows, had been planted the preceding evening. 

" Lion, Lion !" exclaimed the eldest child, " you should know 
better than to come across the firesh-raked beds," showing us a 
tract of large, clumsy footmarks, which had gone directly over 
it. '< Yes, look at the mischief yon have done, old dog, and be 
ashamed of yourself ; but keep off now ! keep off!" for Lion was 
pressing forward with all his weight, snuffing at the prints with 
quick-moving nostrils. The lady stooped eagerly over the 
animal. 

^' These are no dog's footprints," she said ; and then, pointing 
to more distant traces farther on, '^ No, no. Oh, this is horrible ! 
And so fresh too. A wolf has been here !" 

She was right ; the footmarks were very different from a dog's 
—larger and coarser even than the largest dog's, longer in shape, 
and with a deeper indentation of the ball of the foot. It was truly 
a painfbl and a fearful feeling to look at that flower-bed, on which 
the hand of man had been so recently employed, now tracked 
over by the feet of one of the most savage animals that exists ; 
and the lady drew back shuddering. And Louisa, for that was 
the cousin's name, shuddered too, if not with so real a sense of 
fear, yet with a much more unlimited impression of terror. She 
was a stranger as much to the idea as to the sight, and, as she 
looked up at the window just above— her own bedroom window 
—with its peaceful white curtains and swallow's nest at the 
comer, and remembered that she had been sleeping within while 
the wild beast was trampling beneath, she felt as if she should 
never rest easily there again. As for the children, they both 
looked terrified at first, chiefly because their elders did, and then 
each acted according to the character within he%— Olga, the 
ekler, holding quietly by her mother's hand, and afraid even to 
look at the footprints, though approaching them docilely when 
she was bidden ; while little J^iOss Constance, unscrewing her 
rosy face from its momentary alarm, trotted with great glee over 
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the fresh-raked bed, delighted to make the most of a privilege 
usually forbidden her, and discovered new woirs steps in all di* 
rections as fast as Lion made them. 

They now called some of the workmen, who instantly con- 
firmed their verdict. 

"This is an old wolf, Prauevy** said d rough, long-hairefl, 
shrewd-looking old peasant, scrutinising the tracts with Indian- 
like closeness and sagacity — " this is an old wolf, he walked so 
heavily ; and here 's a wound he has got to this paw, who knows 
when, from some other wolf, or maybe from Lion, — I dare say 
they are acquainted," pointing out to the party a slight irregu- 
larity in the print of one of the hind feet, as if from a distorted 
claw. He was here the banning of the morning, that I can 
see." 

" But where was Lion ?" said the lady, eagerly. 

" I went to the mill, Prauer, at sunrise, and took Lion with 
me, and by the time we got back the beast must have been off. I 
saw the old dog snuffing about, but the heavy dew would stop any 
scent. The wolves are hungry now, the waters have driven 
them up together, and the cattle are not let out yet. He is not 
fsLT off, either ; we must keep a sharp look-out. An old wolf 
like this will prowl about for. days together round the same place, 
till he picks up something." 

** Heavens ! how dreadful ! Constance, come back this mo- 
ment," said the young mother, with an expression of anxiety 
which would have touched the roughest heart. " Who knows 
where the creature may be now ?" 

" Never fear, Praiter; he's off to the woods by this time- 
plenty of his footmarks to be found there, I warrant," pointing 
to a low, dbmal-looking tract of brushwood, which formed the 
frontier to an immense morass, about a werst off. *' Never fear j 
old Pertel and old Lion will take care of the little Preilns. 
PoUe iichtige ! nothing at all, not a hair on their heads shall be 
hurt, bless them !" 

" Yes, y^, good Pertel," said the lady, with a nod and a 
smile, to the rough creature, " I know that. But under our 
very windows ! — I never knew them come so near before." 

^^Dreist vne ein wolf—hold as a wolf," said the phl^matic 
head-gardener, a German ; " that 's an old proverb." 
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They now returned to the house with minds ready to take 
alarm at any sight or sound. The cousin knew not liow much 
there was or was not to fear ; and, though the lady did, the voice 
of her maternal anxiety amply made up for all the silence of her 
imagination. The childr^i, of course, were not slow in catching 
tffe infection ; and, what with fear and what with fun, there was 
no end to the wolves that were seen in the course of the next 
four-and-twenty hours. Any and every object served their turn : 
sheep, foals, and calves ; old men and old women ; stunted trees 
in the distance, and round grey stones near ; not to mention in* 
numerable articles of furniture in various comers of the house — 
all stood for wolves ; not only successively, but over and over 
again. Lion, however, was the greatest bugbear of all, and the 
good old dog could not push open the door, and come lazily in, 
with all his claws rattling on the smooth parquite floor, without 
setting the children screaming, and startling the two ladies much 
more than they liked to confess. 

But this state of things was too inconvenient to last. A suc- 
cession of false alarms is the surest cure for fiilse fears ; and, to 
quote the fable for once in its literal sense, they were weary of 
hearing "Wolf!** called. Nevertheless, they did not undertake 
long walks without protection, and yever at all in the direction 
of the morass ; the children were not allowed to wander a step 
alone ; doors and windows, which otherwise, at this time of the 
year, are very much left to please themselves by night as well as 
by day, were now every evening punctiliously closed ; and one 
door especially, next Louisa's bedroom, at the end of a long cor- 
ridor, which communicated with an unfinished addition to the 
house then in progress, was always eyed with great distrust. It 
had no means of shutting whatsoever. Nightly a bar was talked 
of, and daily forgotten ; but " Dreist wie ein wolf I " sounded in 
Louisa's ears, and she pushed a heavy box firmly against it. 

Several days passed away, and the episode of the wolfs foot- 
prints was almost forgotten, when suddenly a scream and a shout 
were heard fix)m a kind of baking-house within view of the win- 
dows. Lion started up from the cool drawing-room floor, where 
he lay stretched at full-length, and leaped out of the open window. 
Workmen from the new building rushed across the lawn, each 
with such implements in their hands as they had been working 
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with ; and out of the baking-house, followed by a lad, sprung an 
immense wolf. At first, he bounded heavily away, and was evi« 
dently making for the wood ; but Lion came close upon him, 
overtook him in a few seconds, and attacked him with fury« 
The wolf turned, and a struggle began. For awhile the brave 
dog was alone; each alternately seemed to hang with deadly 
gripe upon the other, and ydls, and snorts, and sharp howls 
filled the air. But now the foremost of the pursuers reached the 
spot ; dog and wolf were so rolled togeth^, that at first he stayed 
his blows ; but soon a terrible stroke with the hatchet was given, 
—another, and another. The animal relinquished the dog, tried 
to turn upon the man, and soon: lay dead at his feet. 

Meanwhile, the ladies from the mansion were also hurrying 
forward, full of horror for the scene, and of anxiety for Lion, 
but unable, in the excitement of the mom^it, to keep back. 
There lay the animal, the ground ploughed up violently around 
it, a monstrous and terrific sight. Death had caught it in the 
most savage posture, — the claws all extended, — the hind feet 
drawn up, the fore ones stretched forward,— -the head turned 
sharp round, and the enormous jaws, which seemed as if they 
would split the skull asunder, wide op«i. Nature could hardly 
show a more repulsive-looking creature — one which breathed 
more of the ferocity of the wild beast, or excited less of the 
humanity of man ; and, as Louisa looked down at the lifeless 
carcass, all lean, starved, and time-worn, with ghastly gashes, 
where late every nerve had been strained in defence of that life 
which God had given it, entangling doubts came over her mind 
of the justice of that Power which coJld make an animal to be 
hated for that which His Will alone had appointed it to be. 
But, fortunately for her, she came from a land where, with all its 
feults, the stone of sophistry is not given for the bread of fidth ; 
quickly, therefore, came that antidote thought, which all who 
seek will find— the sole key to all we understand not in the 
moral world — ^leaving only a pardonable pity for a creature bom 
to hunt and be hunted, ordained neither to give nor to find 
quarter, and to whom life had apparently been as hard as death 
had been cruel. Poor beast! It was a savage wolf all over; 
rough, coarse, clumsy, and strong ; the hair, or rather bristles, 
dusky, wiry, and thin ; and not one beauty about it, iexcept, per- 
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haps, those long, white, sharp teeth, which had drawn so much 
blood, and were now tinged with that of the fine old dog. Lion 
hj panting beside his dead enemy, the blood trickling down his 
tlurceit, on which the wolf had fixed a gripe which life could not 
long have sustained. 

* The whole history was now heard from the lad. There had 
been baking going on that morning in the outhouse, and he 
went in to light his pipe. As he blew up the ashes he saw a 
great animal close beside him. In the dark he mistook it for 
Lion, and put out his hand ; but it rose at once against him with 
an action not to be mistaken by a native of these climes ; on 
which he screamed as loud as he could, for his breath stood still, 
the poor boy assured them, with fright ; and the creature, taking 
alarm, rushed out of the door. 

" The Prauer may let the little ladies run about now," said 
old Pertel. *' That 's the same wolf that crossed the bed last 
Thursday ; I know him by this left hind-foot ;" and he held up 
a grim limb where an old wound had turned the claw aside. 
^^ He got this in some of his battles ; many a foal yet unborn 
would have felt it this summer." And the old man stroked the 
dead animal with satis&ction. 

They now all left the scene of little, and refreshments were 
given to those who had assisted at it. Olga proposed giving the 
boy, who was still trembling with fright, a glass of sugar and 
water, this being what the ladies of this countr]^ invariably take 
when their nerves are shaken ; but her mother suggested that a 
glass of brandy would be much more to his taste ; and accord- 
ingly he received a dose, which not only restored the courage he 
had lost, but lent him a large temporary stock in addition. Lion, 
too, was well cared for, and immensely pitied. The wound on 
his throat, which was too close under hi^ own long tongue to be 
reached by it, was washed with certain balsams with which this 
country abounds ; after which, the old dog employed himself in 
slobbering over various rents and scratches in more accessible 
parts of his body, and finally went fast asleep, which the children 
hoped would do him much good, and, for about two minutes, 
spoke over him in whispers, and went round him on tiptoe. 

Since the day of the footprints, the lady and her cousin had 
carefully re&ained from any subject connected with wolves, or 
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wild beasts in general ; for the children's imaginations required 
to be studiously tranquillized, and even their own were quite 
lively enough without additional stimulus. But now nothing 
else was discussed ; everything was apropos of wolves ; and 
some acquaintances from a distant part of the country coming 
in for the evening, the whole time was passed in telling w(^ 
anecdotes. 

The &ct of the animal being discovered in the baking-house 
was soon explained ; for it appeared that the wolf, like the bear, 
is excessively fond of bread, and that, after the smell of fresh 
blood, that of fresh baking is surest to attract him. A peasant 
woman, who had just drawn her hot rye-loaves out of the oven, 
quitted her cottage for a few minutes, leaving her two young 
children playing at the same bench on which the smoking bread 
was laid. Scarcely had she turned her back, when an enormous 
wolf sprang in, took no notice of the screaming children, but 
snatched a loaf from the bench. The mother, hearing screams, 
hastened back, and as she reached the door the wolf bounded out 
of it with the hot bread in his jaws. ^' I have heard the old 
woman often tell the tale," said the speaker ; '^ and she invariably 
added, ' and so I lost my biggest loaf; but never was there ,a 
guest more welcome to it.* " 

Another time, a kitchen-maid, whose office it is to bake the 
common rye bread, was carrying the hot loaves, towards night, 
across the court, when she met a large animal which she mis- 
took in the dark for one of the huge cattle-dogs. But it rose 
upon her, and she felt the claws upon her bare arm, ready, at the 
next moment, to slit the skin, as is their wont, and rend her 
down. In her terror, she crammed a loaf into the creature's 
jaws, and he made off with the sop, perfectly content. 

Upon the whole, it is very difficult to procure information 
about the wolfs habits, or even tidings of its depredations. The 
common peasant, who alone knows anything about the animal, is 
withheld by superstition from even mentioning the name of wolf; 
and if he mentions him at all, designates him only as the '^ old 
one," or the " grey one,'* or the " great dog ;" feeling, as was 
also the case in parts of Great Britain with regard to the fairies, 
that to call these animals by their true name is a sure way to 
exasperate them. This caution may be chiefly attributed, how- 
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ever, to the popular and very ancient belief in the " WUr Wolf;''* 
not a straightforward, open-mouthed, plain-spoken beast, against 
which the cattle may plunge, and fight, and defend themselves as 
hest they may, and which either wounds or kills its prey in a &ir 
and ferocious way ; but that odious combination of human weak- 
ness and decrepitude, with demoniacal power and will, which all 
nations who have believed in have most unjustly persecuted and 
most naturally hated — in other words, a bad, miserable old 
woman leagued body and soul with Satan, who, under th^ form 
of a War Wolf, paralyses the cattle with her eye, and from whom 
the slightest wound is death. Be this as it may, the superior in- 
telligence of the upper classes is to this day occasionally puzzled 
to account for the fate of a fine young ox, who will be found in 
the morning breathing hard, his hide bathed in foam, and with 
every sign of fright and exhaustion, while, perhaps, only one 
trifling wound will be discovered on the whole body, which 
swells and inflames as if poison had been infused, the animal 
generally dying before night. Nor does^ the mystery end here ; 
for, on examining the body, the intestines will be found to be 
torn as with the claws of a wolf, and the whole animal in a state 
of inflammation, which suflSciently accounts for death. 

This same superstition also favours the increase of this dread- 
M animal, for the peasant has a strong feeling against destroying 
a wolf; says that, if you disturb them, they will disturb you, 
and generally attributes the loss of his foal, or of foal and mother 
together (a too frequent occurrence), to the plunder of a wolfs 
nest by his less superstitious neighbour. Nevertheless the de- 
struction of their young is the only way in which an efificient 
warfare with the wolf can be carried on, and the provincial go- 
vernment of this part of Russia wisely bestows a small reward in 
money for every pair of wolves' ears that is brought to the magis- 
trate of the district ; thus setting up one powerful passion in the 
human breast against another. But superstition has the best of 

* ** This mysterious and widely spread superstition — the ware wolf of 
England, the hup garrou of France — was especially current in Germany, 
where many tales of its terror still exist. Two warlocks were executed m 
the year 1810, at Liege, for haying, under the ,form of ware wolves, killed 
several cMldren. They had a boy of twelve years of age with them, who 
completed the Satanic trio, and, under the form of a raven, consumed those 
portions of the prey which the warlocks left" — Grimm's Deutsche Sageru 
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it at present, and, perhaps, in t)ie loi^ig rup, it the bett€$r thiv^ 
of the two. 

The wolves make their nests usually deep in the morasses, a 
few sticks being dragged together in a small hollow, (^ under a 
juniper-bush, where the young wolves lie with great jaws, which 
open wide at the slightest noise, like; the bill of a young bird, 
and equally disproportionate to their size. It is at lius season 
that the wolves are the most rapacious and dauntless, defyii^ 
danger, and &cing daylight to provide prey f(nr their young. 
In old times, if tradition is to be believed, the abduetiQa of 
peasant children for the young wolves was a thing of no uncam^ 
mon occurrence, so that the &ther of a former day had as little 
chance of rearing all hb children as the &nner of the present 
his foals. But now, with the culture of the land, and thegsadual 
increase of ferming stock, a fevourable chajige has taken place, 
and the recent introduction of sheep eq>ecially has proved a great 
accommodation to both parties. Nevertheless, the wail of a 
poor peasant mother for a missing child is still raised ^m tijxie 
to time, though the widely scattered population, and the remote 
situation of single villages, on that accoupt more exposed to such 
depredations, allow only the occasional echo of such distress to 
reach the ears of the upper classes. The peasant also is an un- 
communicative being; the slave of one set of foreigners^ the 
subject of another, and oppressed by both, he shuts up his mouth 
and his heart, and cares little to divulge the more sacred s<»- 
rows of his life to tho^e who, are the authors of almost every 
other. 

The evening visitors, however, related a wonderful instanfie 
which had occurred under their own knowledge :-^A peasant 
child, just able to trot alone, apd as such left to trot just wh^pe 
it pleased, was carried off pnperceived and unhurt Ky. a she-wctf 
to her nest at some distance. The young wolves, howev^, had 
just consumed sopae larger and commoner prey, and knew when 
they had had enough ; so they let the child lie among them, and 
saved it up for another day. The little creature remained thus 
through the night, when the old one quitting the nest again, aad 
the young ones probably sleeping, it crawled gradually away, as 
unintentional of escape as it had been unconscious of d^ngei;, and 
at length reached the ^ce ol^ r^woidte field* whece it wm pioked 
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up by a kboarer and brought to the house of the narrator. Birt 
the innocent diikl had suffered terribly, and bore upon its t^ider 
body such marks of the woITs den as would, so long as it lived, 
sufficiently attest an oili^rwise almost incredibte &ct. The 
young wc^es had forborne to devour their prey, but they had 
iasied it I The skin of the forehead was licked raw ; all the fingers 
were more or less injured, but two of them were sucked and 
mumbled completely off I 

This tale was now followed by another more tragic and equally 
true, having taken place only the summer before upon a neigh- 
bcmring estate, so that the lady of the house, her b^utifiil brow 
contracted, and her voice lowered, related it herself to the party. 
A woman, whose husband, being a Junherj or something less 
obnoxious than a DispanetUj Hved in a more comfortable way 
than the usual run of peasants, though still classing as a peasant, 
was wadiing one day before the door of her house, with her only 
child, a litde girl of four years old, playing about close by. Her 
cottage stood in a lonely part of the estate, forming almost an 
island ia the midst of low, boggy ground. She had her head 
down in the wash-»tub, and, hot and weary, was bending all her 
e&Oiris to complete her task, when a fearful cry made her turn, 
and there was the child, clutched by one shoulder, in the jaws of 
a great she^wolf, the other arm extended to her. The woman was 
89 dose that she grasped a bit of the child's little petticoat in her 
hftnd, and with the other hand, screaming fhintically, beat the 
wolf with all her fbrce to make it let go its hold. But those 
rdientkss jaws stirred not for the cries of a mother — that gaunt 
fbitm cared not for the blows of a woman. The animal set off 
at full speed with the child, dragging the mother along, who 
ekmg with desperation to her grasp. Thus they continued fbr 
two or three dreadful minutes, the woman only just able to hold 
cm. Soon the wolf turned into some low, uneven ground, and 
tlie woman Ml over the jagged trunk of a tree, tearing in her 
All the piece of petticoat, which now only renudned in her hand. 
The child hitherto had been aware of its mother's presence, and, 
so long as she ching^ had not uttered a scream ; but now the 
Htde victim felt itself deserted, and its screanss resounded through 
tiie wood. The poor woman rose in a moment, and followed 
o^ver stoA and stone, tearing herself pitiably as i^e went, yet 
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knowing it not ; but the wolf increased in speed, the bushes 
grew thicker, the ground heavier, and soon the screams of the 
child became her only guide. Still she dashed on, frantic with 
distress, picked up a little shoe which the closing bushes had 
rubbed off, saw traces of the child's hair and clothes on the low, 
jagged boughs, which crossed the way ; but, oh ! the screams 
grew Winter, then louder, and then ceased altogether ! 

" The poor mother saw more on her way, but I can't tell 
what that was/' said the lady, her voice choked with horror, and 
her &ir face streaming with tears. Her hearers did not press 
to know, for they were chilled enough already. '* And only 
think/' she continued, '' of the wretchedness of the poor afflicted 
creature, when her husband returned at night and asked for the 
child. She told me that she placed the piece of petticoat and 
the little shoe before him, but how she told him their great 
misery Grod only knows ! she has no recollection. And now 
you don't wonder," she added, " that I shuddered at seeing those 
footprints;" and sho shuddered again. ^^ Sometimes I am in 
terror when my children are longer out of my sight than usual, 
and fancy every person that approaches me is charged with 
some dreadful announcement ; but Grod avert this ! mistrust is 
wrong." 

With these words the circle broke up. The long droshky^ 
like a chaisehngue put upon wheels, came to the door, and 
the guests drove off. It was one of those exquisite nights pecu- 
liar to these climes, which the French aptly term des nmts 
blanches^ — a night, light without moon, a day shaded without 
clouds, — ^the last glow of the evening and the first grey of morn- 
ing melted together ; a period when all the luminaries of the 
heavens seem to rest their beams without withdrawing them. 
The cousins stood at the door, hand in hand, gazing in the direc- 
tion which their guests had taken ; and a looker-on might have 
imagined they were envying them that calm, cool drive. But 
they envied them not ; they honoured all that was good in this 
strange land, and prized all who were good to them ; but a sense 
of solitude hung heavy upon them in the society of others, which 
only the solitude of their own could dispel. They had much, 
also, to say to one another, which a native of these climes could 
not comprehend, or would not like. Not that they said aught 
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that was strange, or wrong, or unkind ; but they spoke as they 
thought, and they thought unlike all the world around them. So 
they lingered beneath that beautiful light, talking calmly of 
what was peculiar in their lot, yet not complaining of the evil, 
but rather extracting the good ; and they spoke, too, as those 
speak who have no time to lose, but rather much to recover, 
plainly, earnestly, and touchitigly, because so truly ; each seek- 
ing to give knowledge of her own mind, and comfort to that of 
her companion. And from that which concerned their own 
hearts individually they soon passed on to that which concerns 
every heart that beats ; and thoughts came which all have heard, 
but not all have listened to — thoughts which are locked to some, 
checked to others, and not even breathed freely to the most 
kindred spirit, except at those moments, few and fleeting, which 
favour their utterance and suit their sacredness. They discoursed 
on the wonderful economy of happiness in a world full of woe ; 
how, the fewer the joys, the higher the enjoyment, till the last - 
and highest of all, true peace of mind, is found to contain every 
other. And then they spoke of the blessing of sorrow, and of 
the mystery of sin, and turning to her companion that angel's 
face, more angelic still in the soft light, and with a transition of 
expression peculiar to herself, the lady added, — 

" And sin brought the wolves too, dear one !" 

" True, true," said Louisa ; " I thought of that when the poor 
beast lay d^ad at our feet to-day." 

And so they turned and went into the house. 

They now took their usual last look at the children, who slept 
hi opposite cots in the same room. Each lay the sleeping efiigy 
of her waking self. The eldest, composed, cool, and orderly ; 
with pale cheek and smooth hair ; the limbs straight, the head 
gently bent, the bed-clothes lying unruffled upon the regularly 
heaving chest ; all that was beautiful, gentle, and meek ; looking 
as if stretched out for a monumental effigy. On the other side, 
ddying all order and bursting all bounds, was the little Con- 
stance, flushed, tumbled, and awry ; the round arms tossed up, 
the rosy face flung back, the bed-clothes pushed off*, the pillow 
flang out, the nightcap one way, the hair another ; all that was 
disorderly and most lovely by night — all that was unruly and 
most winning by day. PoooIp 
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^^ Come, my lovely one, mamma will set all to rights !" And, 
with a few magical movements, which the young mother's hand 
best knows, the head was raised up, the limbs smoodied down, 
the little form adjusted into a fresh position, and, with lighs and 
smiles, and a few murmuring sounds, the blooming creature was 
fiist asleep again. 

^^ Only think, that poor woman's child was the age of Gon- 
rtance!*' 

^ Don't think of it," said Louisa, " it will haunt your sleep ;* 
and she led h^ cousin to her room through the childfen's, wlmtt 
they parted for the night. 

^< You need not shut the children's door, nor any as you go 
along ; the house is c^resdvely warm, and Constance is hot^ 

Louisa came through two halls and down the corridor, lodc«d 
at the door into the new building, and remembered that the bar 
had again been forgotten ; pushed the box again up, and tiirai 
went into her own room and shut the door. 

The night, as we have desmbed, was one of those which seem 
too good to be passed in sle^. Louisa was sad and serious, and 
all without and within t^npted her to watch. But so long as 
the heaviness of the heart can yield to that of the head, there is 
not much that is amiss in either. By the time, therefore, that 
she had fully resolved to lie awake, recalling old grid& and con- 
juring up new, past and future, with their cares and fears, had 
vanished away, and of the present she knew as little as ^ <^il-. 
dren she had left in their cots. 

How long this lasted she knew not, some hours it seemed, 
when she was roused by a sound in the adjoining unfini^ed 
building. At first the drowsy senses paid little attention, ai^ 
dozed on ; but again she was roused, louder and louder, and, 
starting up, she shook off sleep, flew out of bed, and, opeidng 
the door, looked into the dark passage. To her astonishm^it 
the door into the new building was half Cd^eo. ; she advuioed to 
shut it, when again a noise made her turn her head in the q[>po» 
site direction ; and there— oh. Heavens ! the poor girl's blood 
jBroze in her veins — ^there, stealing down the passage, its back 
towards her, was — a wolf! An exclamation of horror which 
burst from her lips disturbed the animal; it turned, and the 
light from the half-open door shone on its green eyes and white 
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teeth as it sprang upon her. With one convulsive bound Louin 
cleared the threshold, dashed her door to, locked it, barred it, 
fiuDg a chair against it, and) this d(»ie, stood in a state of i^ny 
fyr which no words exist. She seemed to see all in a moment ; 
h^rs^ safe) but those chUdroiJ — those childr^i! not a door 
closed betwe^i them and those dreadful jaws I She was stupi* 
fied with ten\^ and a steange, Winning sound, like her heart's 
own throbbing^ filled her ears, and shut out every other sens& 
** Ih'eisi WW em W^I—^DreiH wie ein Wol/r she repeated, 
«aechanioally{ vLDd then, forcing herself ftom the fidnting; 
<Tafice-like feeling that oppressed her, she dionght for one mo^ 
ment that she would follow the wild beast. Her hand was on 
the lock, but she looked round for some weapon of defence. 
Th^re was not a thing ilie could use,-^not a stanchicm to the 
window, not a rod to the bed. Then she listened at ihe door, 
ttad distinctly heemi the trampling claws on the boards. The 
luiimal was still close to h^ door, and there Was time, if shd 
could keep her senses togeth^, to consid^ sbme means of help. 
Oh, if dlle could but have stopped that dinning sound in her ears I 
l»ut it came i^ain, beating louder and louder, and perfectly 
paralysed her. The effort to <^n the Wii^ow restored her. 
Hew she got out she teew not, but there she was on the dainp 
ground^ alon« in the opea garden. And now there was no time 
to be lost; she had to get round the end of the house, which 
was half closed up with bushes, half blocked up with building 
materials, stones, and timber. But the night had grown darker ; 
dhe could not see tibe path ; she knew that she was losing time, 
and yet that all dep^ded on her haste ; dhe felt fevered with im- 
patience, yet torpid with terror. At length she dlsehgdged her- 
)self £rom the broken, uneven ground, and struggled forward. 
.There were the windows of the children*s and her cousin's rooms ; 
J she had £mcied that she could reach and open them with her hand% 
and call to those within ; but how confused was her head I they 
bdionged to a later part of the house, and were much higher thim 
her own. She called and called, but her voice failed, and no 
one answered ; she stooped for a stone or something to throw up, 
but only soft grass or moist leaves came into her hand. Sud- 
denly a scream was heard, it was Constance's voice, — scream 
over scream. Frantic with terror, Louisa now dashed to another 
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port of the house where the servants slept As she reached it, 
a figure came towards her. Thank Heaven, it was old Pertel ! 
But those screams ; — they reached her louder and louder ! She 
could only ejaculate, " Weiche Preilns ! — Weiche Preilns /" — 
<< The little ladies— the little ladies !" But he seemed neither 
to heed her words nor the dreadful sounds that impelled them, 
and took her hand, in peasant &shion, to kiss it. ^^ Weiche 
Preilns! — Weiche Preilns T she reiterated; but again he took 
her hand. She struggled, but he held it firm. She looked down, 
and there was the fidrest, softest hand locked round hers ; she 
looked up, and there was the sweetest, gentlest &ce bent laugh- 
ing over her. 

<< I must say, darling, you speak better Esthnish in your sle^ 
than you do when you are awake. What has made you sleep so 
late ? Olga has been knocking twice at your door, — she would 
not come in unbidden for the world, — and Constance has been 
screaming, in one of her fits of play, till the whole house heard 
her. And when I came at last, and took your hand to waken 
you, you only knocked it aside, and ejaculated ' Weiche Preilns P 
with such a pitiable expression, that I woke you with my laugh- 
ing. How sound you have slept !'* 

" Slept !'* said Louisa, " indeed I have, — such a sleep as I 
never wish for again I But I see it all ; the wolf of yesterday — 
Olga's knocking — Constance's screaming — ^your hand I" And 
she related her dream. 

The cousins laughed together, but also thanked God together 
that such scenes only exist in dreams. For wolves neither jump 
up to windows, nor open doors, nor walk up and down corridors. 
Nevertheless, a bar was put on to that door before night. 
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THE JEWESS: 

A TALE FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. 



Upon the eastern shores of the Gulf of Finland, at the distance 
of about a hundred wersts from the ancient city of Narva, lies 
an estate called Eunda, equally rich in the beauties of nature 
and the relics of antiquity. Here vegetation of a more varied 
and luxuriant character is found than usually occurs in this 
northern latitude ; the oak and the beech, intermingled with rich 
plots of grass, grow at the very edge of the waves, and there 
being no tides in the Baltic, the rights of boundary are very 
peacefully kept. For about half a werst in breadth the shore 
continues a flat luxuriant strip, when it suddenly rises in three 
successive cli£&, each above a hundred feet high, and placed 
about the same half-werst one behind the other, like huge steps 
leading to the table-land above. In some places the rocks are 
completely hidden from the view by a thick fence of trees which 
take root at their base ; — the vigorous firs shooting &r above 
tlieir rounder, deciduous brethren, and climbing with their clean- 
eut, ladder-like branches, like a spiral staircase round a slender 
column, in tapering lines up to the summit of the cliff; — ^while 
each flat landing-place gives footing to another sturdy forest, and 
between every bold trunk which skirts the edge lies enframed 
the same never-tiring picture of sea and sky and luxuriant fore- 
ground. Such is the character of two of these cli£& ; at the third 
the rocks rise less abruptly, and, except the grass and wild 
flowers which creep in horizontal lines between the division of 
the strata, and the wild strawberries and low shrubs which nestle 
in their recesses, including even a few sprays of English white- 
thorn— a rare colonist in this clime, — not an object breaks their 
rugged sides. 
This last cliff surmounted, the view now opens over a vast 
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bleak plain, flat as the Gulf itself, and so devoid of all natural 
objects, that it seems as if the winds from the Baltic had com- 
promised matters with the smiling valley below, by sweeping all 
signs of fertility from the plain above. Here, on the very edge 
of the topmost cliff, commaoding a panoramic view, unmatched 
on the one hand for beauty, and on both for extent, and exposed 
to every blast that blows beneath heaven, the caprice or bold- 
ness of an architect has placed a large mansion, standing like a 
lonely sentinel's box at the edge of a fortress, and visible in a 
square mass for miles around. Forwarder in the plain lie a few 
scattered buildingps, and upon the same line with ike bouse it^lf 
may be seen an old mill, now a ruin, but sacifMl from fotthltr 
demolition from the ciroumstanoe of its forming, as well as ik» 
mansion, a land-mark for navigation. Other and more inter* 
esting rdies of antiquity are discernible from thb height, for 
de^er in the country may be seen the bold ruins of the Cas^ 
of Wesenberg, and beneath the clifi&, on a tongue of land jutt^f 
into the sea, stands the ancient pile of the Tolsburg. 

But to return to the house. To those who approach it frott 
the plain for the first time, it appears no less the emblem than 
the abode of utter desolation ; and as the land lies in a gently 
almost imperceptible sl<^ up to its very thresh(^, not a glisipsi 
of the valley beneath or sea beyond is visible till the traveler 
has entered its walls* Such being the case, he gisnerally intb 
himself stationed at a window ov^lookmg the full magnificenee 
of the scene, before he is even aware of its existence ; while fak 
astonished gaze follows the receding masses of ft>rest which hang 
round each depression of the cliff,^ — ^lingers along the slend^ line 
of shore studded with solitary groups of trees and huge masses 
of boulder stones, and thrice launches fredy on a wide expanse 
of waters, broken only by the bold outline of the mountainous 
island of Hochland resting upon the horizon. 

On this coast, so dreary above and so smiling beneath, sce^ 
of danger and adventure, arising from a system of illicit traffic, 
had often been witnessed; for, &r removed from the widely 
scattered towns of their own couAtry, where a selfish Bussiaa 
policy only offers for sale the wretched articles of its own inland 
manufactures, and those at exorbitant prices, the inhabitants of 
this wild r^on are doubly induced to welcome across the Fin^ 
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landers from the opposite shores, whose own compsuratively unre- 
strioted oommax^ enables them to ofier the various products of 
£:»eiga growUi or excellence at a moderate prioe. Moreov^, 
the Finianders are content to forego money and take goods in 
^change, a mode of payment particularly convenient in this 
part of the world ; and thus the sledge or boat, which comes 
freighted with coi^, sugar, English cottons, and other tempting 
artideS) genially returns laden with a cargo of com or brandy. 
Owing to the e&tent to which this system of traffic, equally 
illegal on both sides, was carried on, the vigilance oi govern- 
ment had been attracted, and a species of preventive guard, 
called SircmdreUerSj consisting of a body of mounted Coeeacks, 
was established along the coast ; their head-quarters being about 
four wersts, nearly as many miles, from the mansion we have de* 
scribed. These individuals were hated as a matter of course, and 
eheated by the same rule ; while, for some time, the traffic only 
seemed to acquire fresh zest and activity from the difficulties 
which attended it. Altogether the peasants here are a more 
maidy race than are usually met with in this part of Russia. 
This is owing to their wild locality ; to their frequent intercourse 
with the islanders of the Baltic, all, as well as the Finianders, 
hardy and independent races ; and to their fevourite pursuit of 
seid-hunting and other nautical occupations, which vary their 
more peaceful agricultural labours. 

Towards the period, however, when our story opens, owing to 
the appointment of a new subaltern officer to this post, whose 
character for courage and cruelty was noted, and who had put 
the latter beyond all question by taking the law of punishment, 
in some cases, most barbarously into his own hands, the ardour 
for smuggling had much abated. At the same time, it must be 
owned that the shifting state of the Baltic, — as perfidious In its 
fit>zen as in its liquid fOTm,— owing to a succession of high and 
suddenly changing winds, not a little contributed to the mainte- 
Dance of order on the coast. It was not, indeed, till so late as 
the month of March that the ice-masses became knit together, 
and that the Strandreiters assumed a more vigilant look-out. 

But we must again return to the far-seen house upon the cliff, 
where our narrative rightly begins. In one of the many apart- 
ments of the lower story, which usually in houses of this rank is 
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entirely appropriated to the numerous retinue of servants, there 
was gathered together a most picturesque group. At a long^ 
table, which divided the room lengthwise, and wrapped in t^e 
tanned sheep-skin, which covers alike the Russian, the Finlander, 
and the inhabitant of the Baltic provinces, stood a man with a 
short, black, curling beard, and quick piercing glance, busily en- 
gaged in unpacking and displaying the various contents of a 
huge pack ; while around him, with every variety of active and 
passive curiosity expressed in their countenances, were congre- 
gated a group of female household servants. The younger 
women wore their hair — generally most profuse in quantity — 
carefully braided, and disposed around the head, not unlike a 
picture by Raphael ; while the matrons of the party were distin- 
guished by high helmet-shaped caps of every colour, decorated 
behind with long flowing ribbons. Some of these neat-handed 
Phillises were already employed in a close examination of the 
folds of Sitze^ or print, or rolls of soft woollen material, which 
the pedlar was unwrapping, while others, less venturesome, stood 
leaning with their elbows on the table, in perfect wonderment of 
the treasures, or whispered some joke at their bolder companions' 
expense, which, though it elicited much mirth at the time, might 
not perhaps appear quite so witty if translated here. On the 
other side of the room, in irregular groups, sat as many as twelve 
or fourteen spinners, all enrobed in gay striped petticoats of 
native manu&cture, with coarse cloth jackets, short-waisted, and 
of a dull grey or blue colour, though a few of the number, 
tacitly confessing they were too hot, a fiict which this warmth- 
loving, northern people very rarely admit, had thrown off this 
upper garment, displaying thereby to view their coarse crimped 
shifts, all embroidered with more or less labour in coloured silks 
or studded with slender spangles. All of these spinning nymphs 
wore their long hair utterly uncurbed by cap, comb, or ribbon, 
in smooth, rope-like tresses on their shoulders and bosoms. It 
would seem, indeed, as if this national coiflure, worn among the 
lower peasantry by man and woman alike, had been adopted ex- 
pressly to favour the national quality — for we will not call it 
virtue — of bashfulness ; for not only do the women of all ages 
hang their heads in the presence of a superior at an angle suffi- 
ciently acute for their pendent locks effectually to hide their 
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bItushiDg countenances, but even the male peasants themselves, in 
moments of particular embarrassment, by no means disdain to 
ML back upon the same ready protection. Occupying a consi- 
derable space at one end of the room was an immense stove, built 
of large slabs of brick, whose colours, varying through all the 
shades of red and brown, seemed emblematical of their tempera- 
ture. At thb a stout kitchen girl, attired much in the same 
costume as her spinning sisters, was busied alternately putting in 
and taking out the large dark rye-loaves, which hardly differed 
in appearance from the logs which fed the fire. On the same 
side was a door leading to a smaller apartment which communi- 
cated with the outer air, in the open portal of which stood a few 
sturdy peasants, with their sandalled feet, long coats girded at 
the waist, and flowing locks ; while behind them were seen a 
couple more engaged in sharpening their pikes preparatory to a 
seal-hunt. 

Such were the many tenants of this room. But one yet re- 
mains to be mentioned, and one whose appearance, to gentle 
eyes, was more interesting than that of all the rest. On a rough 
chair close to the door we have described, and thrown into deep 
light and shade by a high window, sat a youthful female figure ; 
so youthful, indeed, that it seemed impossible that the sleeping 
child which hung in a kind of sling before her should be her 
own. But, on looking in her face, a certain languid expression, 
which bespoke the cares of the matron and mother, though 
clothed in the round contours of the tenderest girlish youth, was 
distinctly visible. Her beauty was great, — in truth, too great 
to be fully appreciated by the company in which she now sat ; 
for she was pale as marble, her features were delicate and re- 
gular, and her large violet-blue eyes gazed upon the spectator 
with an unconscious pathos, as if lamenting the little sympathy 
th^ found. Her dress was poor, — even tattered ; an old Kasa- 
voiha or half-cloak, lined with fur, hung negligently upon her, 
and barely covered her small round arms, and nothing betrayed 
her real origin except her head, which was bound in a turban of 
indubitable Hebrew form. This also told her history ; for in the 
mixture of loftiness and gentleness which her countenance ex- 
pressed, seemed equally united the sense of her people's wrongs 
and their habits of passive endurance. She sat with an air of 
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perfect unconcern, now looking listlessly at the busy party, or at 
the strapping damsel at the oven, who, with her red j&ce and ht 
arms, and fragrant steaming load, looked the very personification 
of vulgar plenty. 

" You have a large batch there, Matuschka" said the young 
stranger, at length breaking silence, and seemingly indifferent 
how she began the conversation. 

" No more than we shall want," answered the red-&ced scul- 
lion ; " we have none to spare for Jews." 

" If you keep your bread till I ask for it, it will be stale," was 
the laconic reply. And here, doubtless, the Christian damsel 
would have found an equally charitable retort, had not all 
further conversation been arrested by the entrance of another 
individual. 

This was no less a personage than the lady of the house ; 
summoned to view those wares of which she alone was likely to 
become a purchaser. At sight of her the conclave round the 
pedlar broke up; each smiling maid-servant suddenly remem- 
bered that, whilst she was examining coloured cottons and gay 
ribbons, her household labours, in all probability, did not pro- 
gress, and now moved off, each her own way, with an air as if 
she were only just come, and had never intended to stop. The 
lolling peasants at the door retreated with precipitation; the 
spinners' heads sunk on their bosoms ; and the spinning-wheels, 
which had been describing most languid circles, now whirled 
with great energy. None, in short, remained save the lady's 
own maid,— a Bussian nymph of unquestionable national phy- 
siognomy, — ^who thought herself privil^ed to do what her mis- 
tress did, and the housekeeper, a stately dame with an erect cap, 
who, detecting one of the spinning-girls peeping at the lady 
through a chink in her wall of hair, suddenly broke out into 
such tones of reprimand as implied that her authority had never 
relaxed. But it was not less the individual than the station whicli 
gave rise to all this demonstration of respect ; fbr although tiie 
mistress wore on her wh(^e aspect an air of the utmost Christian 
and feminine gentleness, yet there was something in her look and 
carriage which told, not of tiiat equivocal quality, so misnamed, 
which springs^from a helpless: and negative character, — ^provoking 
minds of mope power not seldom to demonstrations of a very 
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opposite nature, and meeting rarely with more respect than it 
deserves, — but rather the acquired control over warm feelings 
often tried, and the submisnon a{ a lofty spirit to loftier con- 
victions. Hev eye was thoughtful, and her whole deportment 
serious ; nevertheless, there was that lurking animation in her 
&ce which showed that a gleam of merriment or sparkle of sar- 
casm would still flash up from the suppressed fires within. She 
g^ced round theioom, and her eye rested on the figuw of the 
Jewess, who, now quitting her listless posture, rose with the 
child in her arms at the lady's entrance. As their looks met, a 
spectator Blight have &ncied some resemblance betwe^ them ; 
both countenances were so pale and so beautiful, and both marked 
with an expression of experi^ce beyond their years. But they 
might almost have exchanged their birthright ; for the Christian 
lady's eye was full, dark, and of an Oriental languor, and her 
eyebrow slender and arched like Lot's daughter in Guide's pic- 
ture ; while the young Israelite's de^ blue eye and tender brow 
might better have found its prototype among the high-bom 
daughters of an idand kingdom. 

" &€?«««?"— be seated, said the lady, and the Jewess dropped 
to her former position. 

" And whence do you come ?" 

" Across the Gulf, Sudarina,"* relied the pedlar himself, in 
a broken Russo-Grerman. 

" But you must have had a dangerous journey T* 

« Dangerous ! Vasche Cidtdstvo (your Grace), by no means ; 
tll€t track across the Baltic is now as level the whole way, ex- 
cepting a few holes, as the centre of a frozen stream." 

" Did you come, then, through the past night ?"^ added the 
lady, looking with compassion at the young wosmn and child. 

" Sudarina, no," said the pedlar with a little hesitation. " We 
landed late, and slept in an outhouse here,*' interposed the Jewess, 
pointing in the direction of the stables ; and then, embarrassed 
p^h«^s at the avowal, and conscious of the lady's fixed gaze, a 
blush passed ovec her pale fece, as tender and clear as the last re- 
flection of light at sunset over the peak of the Jungfrau. The 
padlar now, aa if desirous to avoid ftirther questioning, hurriedly 
puimed— 
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^' The Kaufmann Mendelssohn, from whom the Sudarina took 
the coffee and sugar and the beautiful English stufl^ last year, 
has been waiting all this winter to send the Sudarina what she 
ordered, but the hoKn (ice-track) has been so bad, I could not 
come before." 

" I am more sorry you came at all. Did he not receive my 
message? I sent him word not to venture himself, or any one ; 
the Strandreiters are so strict now, it is hard to escape them ; and 
the goods are not worthy of the peril." 

" It is not fear that will keep your servant from waiting on 
the Sudarina ; though it is true the low price of the wares (and 
they are precious goods) is fer from covering the expense of the 
transport," said the pedlar, beginning his speech in his Russian 
and ending it in his 'Hebrew nature. '^ I have a valuable cargo, 
— sugar double-refined^^-coffee, the best, at seventy kopecks the 
pound ; the Sudarina can't buy it at Narva under two roubles, — 
and that bad. And Sitze for the little Bdrishnas^ holiday frocks. 
French silks and English shawls. The Sudarina will send me 
back with a light sledge, and Rose will ride the whole way." 

" And is that your wife ?" said the lady, who had evidently 
been much more occupied with the Jewess's countenance than 
with the pedlar's catalogue. 

" Sudarina, I am his wife," said the young creature. 

" But that is not your child ; no, it cannot be, — ^you look but 
a child yourself." 

" Matvei is my child," said the Jewess, with a glance of her 
liquid eye towards the sleeper, which superseded any other 
affirmative. 

" Poor young creature," said the lady in a low tone, and in a 
language which none there understood ; and then addressing the 
pedlar, " How could you venture to bring your wife such a 
journey ? Are you not afraid of injuring her health ?" 

The pedlar smiled at this question. '' Rose is accustomed to 
it," he said ; ^' she can sleep as well beneath the straw in the 
sledge as the Sudarina beneath her silken coverlet." 

" I *11 be bound she has nothing better at home," said Axina, 
the Russian waiting-maid, who was already much deeper en- 
grossed in the contents of the pack than her mistress, in a half- 
whisper to Tina, the stately housekeeper. 
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^^ Nay, Axina, girl, but he must be a bold man who eouU 
leave such a pretty young wife (if she be his wife) at home ; she 
is safest with him,'' replied Tina. 

^< Safe, indeed," retorted the Bnssian Grace ; ^^ it would be 
an odd taste that could fiincy such a jidshoe £ice, and a bold 
heart that would venture near any of her race : before a Chris- 
tian can say Sdrdstite ?* as the saying goes, they '11 pick your 
pockets." 

'< You are a fool, Axina,*' said her mistress, who happened to 
overhear h^ — the Russian equivalent to this being more cus- 
tomary, if not more polite ; ^^ her face is not so Jewish as your 
own, to say nothing of its being a trifle handsomer ; and as to 
piling pockets, one of your own Bussians will outwit a Jew 
any day. Here, take my keys, and fetch bread and meat from 
the schafferei^^ and white bread for the child. Do you hear ? 
SkarSej quick." 

At this double insult on herself and her nation, followed up 
by a commission which by no means smoothed the matter, poor 
Axina*s lips protruded beyond all bounds even of Tartar sym- 
metry ; and this, with the slowest possible execution of (miers, 
being the only means of expressing h^ injured dignity left to 
her, it is but just to add that she made the most of both before 
she finally quitted the room. 

<* What may be the price of this blue Navarino, pedlar ?" — and 
then, without waiting or listening for the answer, '^ And what 's 
your age, Jevraica ?"| added the lady, who stood between the 
gay pile of goods and the poor tattered girl. 

^^ Sudarina, I am sixteen summers old ;" for the Russians 
reckon by this brief season, though their neighbours, the Lap- 
landers, compute by frosts. 

*^ Sixteen summers ! " repeated the lady with somewhat of 
horror ; " too young, too young. Why were you in such haste 
to begin the cares of life ? they come soon enough of themselves. 
And your child ?" 

^^ Matvei can walk alone ; come, Duschinka^ show the Barina 
how well you can stand," said Rose, putting a little misshapen 
bundle down, which first pitched on its head, then settled on to a 

* Howdoyoado? t Store-room. % Hebrew. 
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more central part, and thence, being quickly jerked upright bj 
its mother, began to show symptoms of tolerably lively limbs 
beneath. 

" What a pretty child ! Such beautiful eyes are too good for 
a boy ; they were better bestowed on one of my little girls," said 
the lady, with a smile of encouragement. 

^^ The Sudarina then is blessed with children ?" said the Jewess, 
and a glance of maternal freemasonry passed between them, 
which would probably have been further amplified by words, 
when Axina entering with provisions, the lady resumed her exa- 
mination of the pack. 

The pedlar now displayed all his treasures, and for some time 
nothing was discussed but textures and patterns, roubles and 
kopecks ; while Axina, at her mistress's elbow, cast looks of true 
Russian longing at a flaunty red chintz with yellow flowers, the 
most indubitable bit of internal manu&cture the pack afforded, 
which she determined to bargain for at the very first pause, and 
beat down at every successive one. 

'< Then I may cut the Sudarina sixteen ells of the French 
Navarino ; and how many of the checked print ?" 

" Eighteen ells, my good man." 

^^ Surely the Sudarina will take the whole, exactly three and 
twenty ; five ells more will just be a frock for one of the little 
Barishnas. There 's no fear of its fading in the wash r I 'U 
pledge myself it will come out brighter every time, like the 
green leaves in summer after a shower of rain. Come, you shall 
have the last five ells ten kopecks cheaper." 

<< Very well, you may leave it ; but what 's the price of this 
Englische Leder f (English leather, alias stay-jean) How beau- 
tiful it is I how different to what one gets here. Axina, fed 
here ; this will be hard work for your fingers." 

Axina lent a disparaging eye, for she was too good a patriot 
to praise foreign wares. But the Jew knew no distinction ; all 
he had was first-rate. 

^^ 'Tis a choice article ; I '11 sell it cheap : what says Vasche 
Cidtelstvo to six roubles the ell ?" with a look at the same time 
as if he thought he might raise his price on the strength of her 
admiration, but rather doubting her concurrence. 

^' Six roubles an ell ? Absurd ! No English merchant would 
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ask above a fourth of that price, and you have paid no duty* Put 
it back again, Axina." 

" Nay, Sudarina, I would rather be a loser than you ; Nu^ 
you shall have it for five roubles." 

<^ More than twice its value ; but I never bargain : if it were 
not English, I would not look at it twice.'' 

*^ Well, the Sudarina may please to change her mind," said 
the Jew, smiling obsequiously ; '^ will she look, meanwhile, at 
some beautiful Calinckor — genuine English ; here 's the maker's 
name," pointing to a hieroglyphic of rather doubtful meaning at 
the fag end : ^*' and English needles, too ; I have plenty of 
English goods this time ;" and as the first-named article was pro* 
duced, the lady stooped her head, and gave it that peculiar rub 
between both hands with which discerning buyers of linen invari- 
ably b^n, and then throwing down the loose-woven dusty goods : 

^^ English calico ! what trash 1 No English hands ever felt this 
cotton ; — ^before now, at least," she added in a low tone. " And 
your needles ? no better : do you call these English ? Pray don't 
fill your sledge with such wares when you cross again : I could 
supply you with either better.'* 

'' The Sudarina appears to know all about English wares," 
continued the pedlar, still smiling imperturbably ; *^has the 
Sudarina ever been in England ?" 

*' I never left it till I came here," was the slow and serious 
answer. 

'^ Moschno U I Is it possible I Chudeznoi I wonderful ! Bdje 
nwi I my God ! Then the Sudarina was an Englishwoman ?" 

" Was an Englishwoman I I am an Englishwoman as much 
as you are a — Russian (she was going to say *' a Jew "), and 
shall never be otherwise." 

These last few sentences had roused the Jewess from her cus- 
tomary apathy, and hastily rising, she exclaimed, '^ How could 
the Birina leave her own land ? To be sure, Russia is a pleasant 
country, and England, they say, is but a poor place to live in ; 
but each one loves their own. Has the Barina then no Pdpinka 
or Mdminka .*" 

'< Yes," said the lady, smiling mournfully at Rose's sudden 
ebullition ; " yes, my mother, God bless her, is alive, but I have 
not seen her for many long years." 
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" Bdje nUH ! how could you leave her ?** 

^' Nay, Rose, you have do right to question me. I did like 
yourself, I married young, and now I am older I must be wise 
enough to make the best of it. Women must follow their hus- 
bands, you know; you Russians follow yours on a mournful 
errand sometimes. And I am as happy as most are," she added, 
with a sigh which somewhat qualified the assertion. 

" Nu, — if the Barina be but happy, that 's enough. *Tis true, 
there 's nothing like your own country and kinsMk ; but a good 
husband is worth travelling after. And one husband, I dare 
say, is as good as another,'' added Rose, with rather a novel 
species of philosophy, which her own husband might not have 
quite so readily approved. But the pedlar seemed fully to par- 
take of the sympathising emotions which evidently swelled the 
heart of his young wife, and looking at the beautiful lady with 
his blandest expression, ^< Say no more about it ; Sudarina shall 
have her Englische Leder at four roubles ; nay, I *11 say three 
roubles, eighty kopecks ;" and there 's no knowing how his abate- 
ments might not have proceeded, when suddenly the light at the 
window was obscured, and the lady's quick eye was the first to 
recognise the figure of a horseman, who, pike in hand, and 
mounted on a high saddle, overlooked the window which no 
pedestrian figure could have reached, and stood gazing for a 
second at the party through the dusky double panes. A quick 
glance of fear spoke her anxiety as she hastily motioned the Jew 
and his wife to a part of the apartment screened by the stove, and 
then, quick as thought, threw the despised calico over the mul- 
tifarious pack. Scarcely was this effected when one of the long- 
haired peasants put his head round the door-stall and mysteriously 
whispered, "The Strandrdter^^ — a communication which was 
immediately followed by a confusion of voices and trampling of 
feet at the outer door. 

" What shall I do ? What shall I do ?" said the Jew trembling 
from head to foot, while Rose leant with her child against the 
warm stove and exhibited no si^ns of fear. 

" Keep quiet," said the lady, " and you will lose no- 
thing." 

" But my sledge ! my sledge ! it is at the door ; and the good 
black horse, and a liesspfund and a half of coffee, and fifteen 
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pounds of tea — genuine Katser^s- Thee. What shall 1 do ?" and 
he wrung his hands in terror. 

*' Malchlj hold your tongue," said the lady with an imperative 
tone, which showed she had not lived so loi^ in Russia for 
nothing, " and listen." 

The whole party now stood in silence, broken only by Rose, 
Who in a low whisper related that she had seen that figure on 
the clif& as they came in ; '^ but," she innocently added, '^ I took 
him for the Sudor (the Master) of the house himself." 

The gravity of this declaration ruffled that of the lady for a 
moment ; but now all ears were again bent in the direction of the 
door, where apparently a parley not of the most amicable descrip- 
tion was going forward ; while by the repeated jingle of the 
sledge-bells, the head of the little black horse in question seemed 
to be the object of contention. 

Meanwhile the anxious thought, ^^ Where can I hide these poor 
creatures ?" was uppermost in the lady's mind. 

In vain did she ransack the house from the Boden^ as the pro- 
vincial Germans improperly call their garret, to the cellar, for. a 
safe asylum for them, when suddenly she exclaimed, ^' Stay ; I 
have thought of an excellent hiding-place ; here, good Tina, take 
my keys and lock these poor people up in the Schctff'erei ; that 's 
the last place in which they '11 fancy I should hide a hungry 
Jew." 

Despite her terror, for all present partook of it, the good old 
soul received the keys with a somewhat humorous smile. But 
Axina, who had stood crossing herself most inddktigably, now 
changed the action into one of genuine secular wonderment at a 
proceeding on her mistress's part, no less foolhardy in her 
eyes than that of turning a ravenous wolf into a sheep-fold. 
Her indignation however was superfluous ; for before the order 
could be executed the Strandreiter shot like an arrow past the 
window, and his horse's hoofe were heard in diminishing thunder 
upon the hollow rocks. 

<^ Slava Bogu /" ^' Thank God !" simultaneondy ejaculated 
the Jewess and the English mistress, each in their native 
tongue. 

And now all shyness vanished : the peasants thronged into the 
apartment; each r^y to tell the tale where all seemed anxious 
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alike to listen ; and though somewhat varying in detail, yet each 
agreeing in the main point, viz. that the danger was not over, but 
only suspended. The Strandreiterj it appeared, finding himself 
powerless against so many, had hurried off to the guard-house to 
bring up his comrades, and a strong band might be expected 
within an hour. 

^^ The Russian dog wanted to drive the horse and sledge away/' 
said one long-haired individual. 

<* If it had not been for our harpoons, more than one of us 
would have felt the point of his lance," said another. 

^^ He tried to stab the horse in his fury," said a third. 

"No, no,*' cried two or three voices at once; "'twas the 
sledge into which he stuck his pike." 

" And no bad thought either," added the elder-looking of the 
party ; " how else should he know it again ? But don't let us be 
talking and doing nothing ; that won't help the Praua^ and she 
is in the most trouble." 

" Take my advice, Prauay* said another, " and send the Jew, 
horse and sledge, bag and baggage, wife and child, into the woods. 
May be they 'II manage to keep clear of the Cossacks, though 'tis 
true Ivan's eyes are as sharp as his lance." 

This prudent appeal remained unanswered ; for she to whom 
it was addressed seemed hardly to hear it. But the Jew had 
understood all ; and with instinctive caution and trembling hands 
began securing and doing up the scattered contents of his pack, 
whose defenceless state in such a mixed company seemed not a 
little to aggravate his sufferings ; while Axina, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, drove such a hard bargain for that same red and yellow 
cotton as no Jew in his senses would ever have consented to. 

Meantime the lady still kept silence, engaged apparently in a 
painful conflict with herself, while the \^ild-looking peasants, who 
in their es^erness and vehemence had ventured nearer a superior 
than custom usually allowed, now sunk back, enframing her 
graceful figure in a semicircle which none seemed disposed again 
to cross. But Rose was the first to break the ring : moving 
forward with a determined air, though paler than ever, one hand 
propping her child, she laid the other in its tattered sleeve 
upon the lady's arm : " Do not be in trouble for us ; we thank 
* Mistress, a corruption of the German word Fmu^ 
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jaa for your kind words, and for the bread we have eateo under 
your roof: there are not many here who would have given us 
either. Come, husband, let us go into the woods ; it is not so 
very cold ; and the Lord Jehovah, who did not forsake the little 
Ishmael in the desert, will care for our Matvei. Come," — and 
80 saying she hugged the little bale of rags, which had sunk to 
sleep on her bosom, closer to her, and moved towards the door. 

" No, no. Rose— stay," said the lady, grasping her by the 
collar of the wretched cloak ; '' I was not thinking of my own 
risk — no, indeed I was not. But — my husband — if he should 
return " — and here she stopped. 

'^ I understand you, Sudarina ; I would rather be in the cold 
woods with Matvei, than see you stand in fear before your lord. 
Let us go." 

At these words the same elderly peasant — a plain but sensible- 
looking man, with awkward muscular person and long reddbh 
locks, every hair of which curled separate with exposure to the 
frost — now stepped forward. "May your servant, Maddis, 
speak?" 

" Speak, good Maddis," said his mistress ; " you never speak 
idly." 

'^ Then my advice is that you keep neither the Jew nor his 
wife here. I would say the same if they were Christians. It is 
not alone that the fferr will be angry, but the house will be 
ransacked ; and where would you hide them then ? It would not 
so much matter if we had another to deal with ; for I would 
engage with a few roubles, or a couple of young lambs, or even 
half-a-dozen chickens, with Praua*s permission, to make these 
Russians so blind that they should not know this Jew from old 
Jiirri the fire-lighter, or his pack there from a pile of billet- 
wood ; but Ivan is not to be settled thus — honesty is his best line 
of cheating now. Is n't there a fresh order come to keep a 
stricter watch than ever ? I '11 answer for it those Finlanders 
knew that well enough— but what won't a Jew risk for gain ? 
(the Jew groaned) — And for the first smuggler he can catch, 
Ivan b to have a sum of money — to say nothing of an order to 
hang on his breast — which, to be sure, is more show than profit 
— as well as all the contraband he can lay his hands upon." 

Here the Jew groaned again. 
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" If," said the lady ei^rly, " it is nothing more than the 
goods, I *d willingly pay—" 

<< Oh ! Prauay all your paying will do no good : the Russian 
would take the money first and the goods afterwards ; and the 
poor creatures, though they were over-silly to put themsdves in 
such a strait and the Praua in such trouble, would be sent on to 
St. Petersburgh ; and many have walked to Siberia for a less 
crime than cheating the customs. And it is not unpunished 
either that they would get out of Ivan's grasp ; for he is too fond 
of the fist and the whip among his own people to spare smugglers, 
whether man or woman — to say nothing of their being Jews, 
which makes the business ten times worse." 

'' What is to be done, then ?*' said the lady, shuddering at the 
thought. " I cannot bear to turn them out, especially this young 
creature," and she still kept her hold on Rose. 

" Why, to be sure," said the old man, looking at the tender 
cheek of the Jewess with a pitying glance, '^ it seems hard to 
turn such a young wife into the woods, to eat birch-twigs and 
drink snow-water, but depend upon it, Praua, she is safer under 
God's roof than under man's. However, I have thought of a 
plan : we three here, Juhann, Tomas," pointing to the two othetr 
peasants, '' and myself, are ready for seal-hutiting ; let the Jew 
and his wife come with us ; it will be hard if we can't land them 
at Hochland before six hours are over ; it is not noonday yet. 
They are safe there ; and when the Cossacks are tired of search*' 
ing, can come back again at their leisure : or if they have to be 
out one night, it is only sleeping in their sheepskins as we do ; 
besides, it is easy walking on the ice, and all downhill to it." 

" But you will be seen from the clifiP." 

",jWhat with this snow, Praua ?" said the man, smiling ; " no, 
nor even without it. We shall be as invisible before we have 
gone a quarter of a werst as a white hare on the plain." 

" But what will become of my pack ?" said the pedlar in an 
anxious tone, looking as if he would himself willingly have erept 
into it. * 

'^ I '11 take care of that," said Maddis, to whom the contrivance 
was apparently no new experiment. '' Here you. Mart, run with 
it, and you others help him, to that part of the wood wh«« the 
ant-hills stand so thick ; pile it up with a little snow, and no one 
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ynll know it from its neighbours : the lady can have it fetched 
when the alarm is orer." 

" And I '11 put the horse in the stable/' said one voice. 

*^ And I'll stow the sledge away where there are twenty like 
it/' said another. 

^' But take the board out first where the lance pricked it, and 
into the fire with it/' said Maddis again. 

And now the lady, albeit not unused to those painful dilemmas 
where the heart and the judgment pull contrary ways, stood in 
deep consideration, whilst many an expectant look hung upon her 
determination. But though the main question seemed still irre- 
eoncileable in her mind, yet a little under-current of thoughtful- 
ness had full play, and turning to the housekeeper, she gave 
directions in a low voice to fetch the bread and salt fish, which 
form the staple food of the lower orders, and a couple of bottles 
of brandy, and other provisions, adding, '^ they will want them 
wherever they go." 

Her good sense told her that Maddis's plan in truth was the 
best and the most mercifiil; and for the pedlar, trained like 
every Russian to bear all weathers and stand all fiitigues, she felt 
no compunction ; but she wavered when she looked at the slight 
form and pale brow of the Jewess. The decision, however, was 
not to come from her. 

<^ Rose," she b^an, " your husband will do well to accept this 
offer." 

« The Sudarina is right" 

" But you — ^you had best stay here, and it wUl be hard if I 
cannot protect you." 

" No," said the young woman with a firm look. <* The 
Sudarina means it well ; but I go with my husband, were it to 
Siberia." 

A short pause ensued. 

" My heart bleeds for you. Rose, but I cannot dissuade you ; 
you are right, and God be your help ; but there is another duty 
for you yet." 

The Jewess looked up imploringly, and with quickened breath, 
as if dreading, yet foreknowing the next word, and involuntarily 
pressed the sleeping child to her. 

" Yes, Bednaya (poor one), you have guessed my meaning, — 
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you must leave your child here. I pity you from my very heart, 
but indeed you must ; he would only encumber your st^, and 
you would surely not expose his tender life to the hardships you 
may perhaps undergo." 

The Jewess's tears were filing fast upon the cheek of the 
slumberer. •* Nay, put your trust in God, — the Grod of us all ; 
with His blessing you will be back in a few days ; and Matvei 
shall be as one of my own children. I won't be a bad mother to 
him," she said, trying to smile ; " let me take him." 

The Jewess did not articulate a word, or could not; but slowly 
and clumsily she was unfolding the bandages by which the child 
hung before her, and with every loosened knot seemed to be tear- 
ing her heart-strings asunder. At length the child lay free from 
all support, save only her 'circling arms, which were cold and 
blue with the absence of that blood which seemed to be choking 
her heart. She did not trust herself to kiss it, but with a 
solemnity which gave her young features an unnatural expres- 
sion, she laid her treasure on the bosom of the English lady. 

" May the Lord do unto your children as you do unto my 

Matvei, and may you never know " here her voice £uled, 

and turning away, she walked rapidly to the door. 

But the transition from the damp rough folds that hung over 
the mother's breast, to the delicate linen which covered the fair 
round shoulder of the Englishwoman, had disturbed the slum- 
berer, and opening his deep blue eyes to the strange face and 
folded tresses of the stranger, he set up a cry which the lady as 
quickly tried to stifle with the handkerchief with which she had 
wiped her own unconscious tears. Short and low as was that 
sound, the mother's ear had caught it ; and now, as if beyond all 
power of self-control, back she bounded like an animal who hears 
the call of its young. 

"Oh I Matvei ! Matvei ! M<n/a Duschinka ! mot Golubtschik ! 
how could I leave you ! — I, your own mother, who never left you 
for a moment before !" And then suddenly seizing the lady, who 
had with difficulty hindered her from resuming the infant, with a 
convulsive grasp, " Oh ! Sudarina I Sudarina ! take him away, if 
you would not see my heart break, — take him away. I can*t 
follow the father with Matvei before my eyes. I can't — I can't — " 
And here the good housekeeper interposing, led the poor distressed 
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creature awaj ; and the lady with her strange burthen escaped 
from this trying scene. 

At the head of the stairs she was met by a little hazel-eyed 
couple of her own, who in their anxiety to see what little wailing 
PailOy or baby, it was that their mother was carrying in her arms, 
were completely blind to the signs of agitation which her coun- 
tenance still exhibited. Not so, however, the old Lena, their 
nurse, who, remarking that something had occurred to distress 
her mistress, received the little Matvei, and with him the injunc- 
tion to give him food and put him on better clothing, without a 
question ; adding only parenthetically, " and the Pailo will be 
none the worse for a little washing also." 

" And take the children with you as well, Lena ; I would rather 
be alone." 

At this, the little rosy pair, who seldom found their mother so 
hard-hearted, evinced great symptoms of dissatisfaction; but 
while one was gradually pumping up a silent tear, and the other, 
with its little jaws at full stretch, was indulging in that ominous 
pause which invariably precedes a stout roar, Lena, assisted by 
Axina, who had followed her mistress, brushed and hushed them 
before her, and the door was relentlessly slammed upon their 
sorrows. 

Indeed their mother required a little solitude, for she was 
wrought up to a pitch of anxiety for which the occasion seemed 
scarcely commensurate. Walking hurriedly up and down the 
long suite of apartments, she alternately stopped at one of the 
many windows &cing the descent to the sea, or at one of those at 
the end of the house, which commanded the whole length of the 
cliff leading to the guard-house. 

Long as this scene has taken to relate, it had occupied only a 
few minutes in occurrence ; but each minute seemed doubled and 
trebled, and she was in a fever till the party should be gone. 
She listened, — her own heart's throb overpowered every other 
sound,— and then she heard the voices of the peasants below ; but 
no one issued from the house. More than once she was tempted 
to return down stairs and expedite their flight. What could they 
be about ? As often as she was disappointed on the one side, she 
turned restlessly to the other, and looked with straining eyes along 
the cliff, more than once fancying she could discern the figures of 
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those horsemen who would effectually cut off their retreat. But 
DO, this was impossible ; and the shapes that looked like the ad* 
vancing Strandrekers were only the joint fruits of her own fears 
and the unsteady view which the slowly idling flakes afforded. 

At length voices were heard without the house; then the 
creaking noise of many footsteps on the frozen snow, and the 
party emerged at a brisk pace from beneath the windows. Three 
peasants, Maddis, Juhann, and Tomas, loaded with their pikes and 
accompanied by a dog, took the lead ; the Jew and another figure 
followed, which latter, except for its smaller size, could hardly 
have been recognised for that of a woman. It was evident that 
the worthy Tina had cast her own sheepskin, which man and 
woman wear alike in this part of Russia, round the too thinly 
clad person of the Jewess, while the turban was covered with a 
heavy handkerchief, which effectually concealed its shape. The 
pedlar looked back and bowed to the window with YiiA fouraschka 
to the ground, while Rose walked stoically on, as if she feared even 
to take a last look at the house where she had left her treasure. 

And now they plunged into the wood, and the lady at her lofty 
window began to breathe more freely. If they had but time 
allowed them to gain the ice, they would, she felt, be safe from 
pursuit. The snow fell in flsdces few and far between ; in a few 
minutes she saw them emerge from the thicket upon the second 
cliff, and descending again, were again hidden from view. Still 
her heart palpitated with fear, for the snow now cleared most in- 
auspiciously away ; the landscape had all the hard distinctness 
which a freezing atmosphere imparts, and her belief in Maddis's 
prediction began to flag. She determined not to be impatient, 
but with ear and eye incessantly intent, now in the direction of 
the sea, now listening for the first hollow sounds on the cliffy 
patience and impatience seemed to assume much the same form* 
In a less time, however, than she had thought it possible, she dis- 
tinctly saw their ^ve figures, one behind the other, issue from the 
lowest wood, cross the line of flat beach, and now move so smoothly 
and unvaryingly in a north-western direction, as showed their 
footing was on the flat Baltic. 

^' Thank Grod ! so far," she exclaimed ; and then as quickly 
correcting herself, adfled in a low voice, '^ and come what may, 
thanks be to Him who ordereth all things on earth for the best/* 
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Stai her eyes watched those diminishiog figures, whose pro- 
gress upon the white, boundless, objectless desert, seemed as slow 
as that of the shadow on the dial. The island of Hochland lay 
clear upon the horiz<m ; alas ! how many weary steps were before 
them ere they should have passed along that imaginary line which 
her eye was perpetually tracing between them and its distant 
mountainous outline. Crusted with the frozen snow, they were 
aheady receding fast from her sight ; and when she shut her eyes 
for a moment to ease them from the painful strain and glare, it 
was with difficulty she could recover the objects of her solicitude. 

And now the children were re-admitted — all sorrow forgotten 
in the acquisition of a little companion : while Matvei, dressed 
in a last year's suit of the youngest child, tottered slowly between 
them, his cheeks so bright, and his eyes so beautiful, that old 
JjeBSL who, mistrusting somewhat his two officious little sup- 
porters, whose tender caresses, en chemin, had already more than 
once tripped him up, kept firm hold behind — declared no lady in 
the land need be ashamed to own him. This was the more flatter- 
ing as coming from one who, like most old nurses, rarely praised 
any children but her mistress's. The lady took the child on her 
knee and felt that he would soon claim her interest on his own as 
well as on his mother's behalf: and then, by a quick transition of 
thought, bending her eye on the icy expanse, she sought in vain 
for the vanished figures of hw parents. 

But short space, however, was allowed for self-gratulation ; the 
noise of hoofs was now heard, and so near, that but for the chil- 
dren's prattle they must long have been audible. Rising to the 
window she perceived no less than eight horsemen advancing at a 
rapid pace. " Our brave peasants have inspired them with some 
respect, however," she murmured to herself. At about a hundred 
yards from the house they halted, and seemed to be taking a survey 
of the panorama around them. Involuntarily her looks again 
sought the Gulf, but, somewhat with a smile of derision at her 
own fears, she as quickly withdrew them ; to all outward sense 
liie fugitives existed not ; while, as if to make security doubly 
sure, a thin veil of snow began to obscure the scene. 

And now her native spirit arose : and gaining strength from 
the very reaction of her feelings, the Englishwoman secretly 
acknowledged to herself, that but for the dictates of prudence, she 
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felt infinitely more disposed to defy the military party than to fear 
them. Perceiving that they had now encompassed the house, 
she summoned Tina, and gave orders that no impediment should 
be put in the way of their search, and no unnecessary word spoken 
to them. 

^' There are not many tongues left to speak," said the good 
soul, who greatly relished a dry joke, and was not &r behind 
her lady in spirit ; '^ all the men are off," she said, *^ except the 
Wdhhamees (the fire-lighter), and he is deaf; and Tonno the 
cook, and he speaks so seldom, he might be dumb ; and the maids, 
God bless them ! they are frightened out of their wits— not a 
head will be lifted from the spinning-wheels, I warrant." 

'^ So much the better," said the mistress ; '^ but if you want a 
tongue, here's a Russian one will speak for all. Nay, DyS- 
vuschka (maiden), don't pout ;" for Axina began to whimper 
and enumerate in rising tones the many indignities of the day ; 
^' if you have nothing worse ^to put up with through life but a 
few good-humoured jokes, you will be a favoured woman — i 
trust you may always earn your wages as honestly. Come to me 
for the keys, Tina, when you want them, and keep up your heart.** 
And here, having dismissed the children to their noontide 
slumber, she assembled her maidens around her, and applied 
herself to quiet occupation. 

The Cossacks now seriously be^n their inquisitorial errand. 
Stationing a soldier at the back and front entrance of the house, 
so as to intercept all egress, they dismounted from their horses, 
and entered the extensive stables and outhouses. Here, however, 
nothing met their search but herds of quadrupeds — sheep and 
oxen — housed from the winter in commodious buildings, who 
continued to feed from their well-filled cribs, and looked at the 
intruders with perfect indifference. 

In the stables they had no better success. The Jew's little 
pag was there, it is true, but safe from recognition among a mul- 
titude of a similar race ; while the same might be said of the 
simple sledges, all so entirely in one fashion, that it seemed 
rather a mystery how the owners themselves should recognise 
them. Before half an hour had elapsed the party quitted this 
fruitless cover and approached the house ; and in a few minutes . 
the scraping of feet and jingling of spurs, mingled with author!- 
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tative tones, were heard below. Soon the housekeeper re- 
appeared : " The keys, Pratto— quick — the keys of the cellar 
and the Schafferei; I should not wonder if they broke the locks 
whilst I am away." 

^' Here they are, good Tina ; keep close at their heels, and don't 
lock them in, as I proposed doing with the poor Jews, or my 
^irit-bottles will soon be emptied." Tina showed her white 
teeth from ear to ear, and bustled away. 

After much banging of doors, and several very audible oaths 
in good Russian, the noise approached the staircase : in a few 
seconds the doors of the apartment were flung wide open, and 
half a dozen wild-looking, moustachioed fellows, with long pikes 
and long cloaks, rushed in, preceded by one who, from his fero- 
cious looks, it required no stretch of imagination to recognise as 
the much-dreaded Ivan. From the swaggering confidence with 
which this individual entered, it seemed as if he entertained 
little doubt of daunting every being in his progress : what was 
his surprise, then, or finding himself in a private room, the doors 
shut on all sides, and in the presence of a quiet woman, who, 
occupied with her servants at a respectful distance round her, 
took no notice whatever of his entrance I As much from em- 
barrassment as from a species of respect, the Cossack now took 
ofi* his cap ; and the lady, fixing her keen eye upon him, mildly 
inquired what he wanted. But the awe which, in common with 
every Eussian, he evinced in presence of a superior was but 
momentary, and with some insolence he replied, that he was 
come to search the house for some concealed criminals, and search 
it he would, were a regiment to oppose him. Without vouch- 
safing him an answer she turned to two of the servants, desiring 
them to show the Cossacks round every apartment, and to let 
them search where they pleased. " But before I allow a door 
to be opened," she said, addressing herself to the soldiers, '< I de- 
mand that you lay down your pikes ; there are none here to 
oppose you, unless Russian soldiers are afraid of women and 
children : the former I desire you will not annoy, and the latter 
I should advise you, for your own sakes, not to awaken." 

At these last words a titter ran through the household group, 
and even the hard features of the soldiers looked as if they 
would have gladly relaxed. With instinctive obedience they 
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now b^;aii to lay down their pikes, while their leader, met by 
different weapons than he had ever been accustomed to oppose, 
looked as if he knew not quite what next to do, and offered no 
opposition to the act. Then, as if desirous to drown all sense of 
this rathef humiliating interlude by the noisiest resumption of 
authority, he suddenly sent them off to the right and left with a 
few hcourty imprecations, himself remaining where he could over- 
look their proceedings, and at the same time keep guard over the 
lady, whom he watched as closely as if he suspected the criminals 
to be lying perdus in some fold of her graceful capote. 

Meanwhile his followers set about their business in the true 
spirit of Russian custom-house minions ; and if their zeal may be 
measured by the closeness of their search, it was certainly of the 
most loyal descripticm. Not content with searching every pos- 
sible, and many somewhat impossible places of concealment, they 
proceeded to open boxes, ransack drawers, and peep into holes 
and comers, where a man, if, like the ostrich, so inclined, might 
perhaps have contrived to hide his head, but certainly could have 
introduced no other portion of his person. Nevertheless, it is 
but fair to record that these works of supererogation seemed 
dictated rather by stupidity than by malice : they were satis^ 
with spoiling, only in one sense of the word ; and whether de- 
terred by fear, or sore hindered by the sharp eyes of the attendant 
housemaids, the party abstained from all actual pilfering. Their 
steps now led to the nursery door, which also opened at their 
bidding, and before they quitted this sanctuary that sequel en- 
sued which the lady had hinted at ; and all the little Vbices were 
in a chorus, in which Matvei, whose lineage they little suspected, 
took no inconsiderable part. 

In about half an hour the soldiers rejoined their chief with 
tidings of their lack of success. Foiled in every respect, Ivaa 
again levelled a few of those denunciations at his men, which, in 
the Russian service, are as frequent in the mouths of the officers 
as the words of command ; and then himself strided through the 
apartments, gratuitously pulling down, it is said, a fbw curtains 
and smashing a partition, and even converting old Lena into his 
everlasting foe by wantonly maltreating an old rickety nursery- 
chair by which she set great store. Finding nothing could be 
done, he now returned to his post, and in a manner which evi- 
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dendy anticipated no refusal, demanded, more than requested, that 
provisions and brandy should be served to himself and his men. 
Bat Ivan had greatly mistaken the character of the lady. 
*' Provisions for you and your men!" she exclaimed, her eyes 
flashing fire, and the angry blood rising to her cheel ; '^ not a 
norsel of bread nor drop of water shall ye receive at my hands. 
When I bid such visitors to my board they shall not complain of 
lack of hospitality, but unbidden guests must bring their own 
entertainment. Think not to extort anything from the servants ; 
I have the keys of all here,'* pointing to a weighty bunch which 
lay beside her, '^ and touch them or me at your peril. No, go 
your ways, the sooner the better ; and beware how you again 
take advantage of the absence of the master to trouble a peaceful 
bouse. There are those at my bidding who will not leave it 
unpunished." 

At these very unequivocal words, the barbarian, who, partly 
from his station, but chiefly from the name his brutality had 
acquired, was accustomed to see all flee before him with fear or 
meet him with propitiation, stood a few seconds paralyzed with 
astonishment, uncertain, apparently, whether to pocket the 
affront or to spike the lady. But knowing in his own heart that 
there were those who could as easily work his destruction as 
be that of those beneath him, and uneasy beneath that eye which 
now followed his every movement, he marshalled his troop to- 
gether, venting indistinct imprecations and threats on them, 
on the fugitives, and on all around him ; and finally eased the 
immediate pressure of his rage by sending one unfortunate 
member of his corps at a quicker pace down the stairs than the 
regulations of marching strictly required. 

Quickly after the trampling of horses* feet was heard, and 
the troop rode off* different ways, leaving a couple of their party 
patrolling before the house. 

Quiet now speedily returned to the mansion. The lady im- 
mediately repaired to her nursery, while her train of maidens 
proceeded to restore order in those apartments where the scrutiny 
had been the severest. Many and loud were the lamentations, 
especially from Axina, whose department had been most par- 
ticularly invaded ; and in the fiilness of her heart she made her 
way to her mistress's side laden with various articles, or bits of 
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articles, which had been broken or dirtied beneath the clumsy 
fingers of the Cossacks, and was disappointed, rather than the 
contrary, to find the lady's cheerfulness proof to all this catalogue 
of misfortunes. Sitting with Matvei on her lap, and her own 
little ones pressing around her knees, she only replied, '^ Never 
mind, Axina, a few hours will put all to rights ; we may be 
thankful to have escaped so well ; they can have but few real 
griefs who can afibrd to be unhappy about trifles. No, my little 
fellow I if your poor parents be but safe, we won't repine, will 
we ?" said the lady, accompanying her words with those par- 
ticular looks and sounds which are supposed to be most intelli- 
gible and agreeable to little babies. To which kind appeal 
little Matvei only drooped the comers of his mouth, looked her 
piteously in the face, and ejaculated in his most plaintive tones, 
** Gde Maminka?** " Where *s mamma?" 

After the unusual excitement of the morning, the afternoon 
passed slowly away. Often did the lady's thoughts follow the 
fugitives and their trusty guides, and often did she open the 
small double pane which alone admits air into a Russian apart- 
ment, and put out her delicate hand or graceful head to ascertain 
the temperature. The snow had ceased, and the evening stole 
on light and milder than usual, the most propitious seemingly to 
her wishes. Nevertheless an undefined feeling of anxiety hung 
over her, which she felt was ungrateful, but could not dispel ; 
and knowing that activity of the body is more hopeful on such 
occasions than all the reasoning of the mind, she set about 
various household a£^irs, superintended her children's evening 
meal, and then applied herself to consider how she should best 
do her duty by the little stranger committed to her care without 
infringing upon any other. For she was not one of those who 
in the hurry to perferm the latest new duty neglect fif)y prior 
ones, and thus only indulge one of the many forms of selfishness. 
To her husband the presence of one child more or less in the 
lower story would, she knew, be perfectly indifierent, if not 
unknown ; for in great houses of this description it is thought 
quite natural that the married servants should live in the bosom 
of their families as well as their lords, who frequently indeed take 
no census at all of their household population. But the case 
became widely difierent if the attempt were made to introduce a 
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child of law degree, and that, moreover, a Jew, among the ranks 
of the little aristocrats above. Nor was she to be misled by any 
pleadings of mistaken kindness. It was soon decided therefore 
in her mind that the little boy should be made over to the care 
oi her trusty housekeeper, and to the companionship of her rising 
generation, for Tina had as many olive-branches as her mistress. 
This transfer became also the more imperative, as the poor little 
fellow, whom the wcmder and the novelty had at first chiefly kept 
mute, now began to wail and call for his distant mother in tones 
which were most distressing to the elder, and somewhat con- 
tagious to the younger, inmates of the upper story. 

At the lady's behest, therefore, the good woman appeared ; 
but she looked so woe-begone, and sighed so deeply as she per- 
ceived the little Matvei sitting on her mistress's lap, that the 
lady, more out of fear of being tempted to give way to kindred 
feelings herself than from any diBpleasure, could not refrain from 
a kind reprimand. 

*^ What 's this, Tina ? I don't know what ails you all. Here 
is Axina can't forgive me for not making myself unhappy, now 
that the danger is over, and you seem just as unreasonable. 
Come, cheer up, and be thankful that the poor people got safe 
away at all ; by this time they must be nearing their journey's ^id." 

^^ God grant it 1" murmured the housekeeper in a solemn tone, 
her very cap trembling with emotion ; while her mistress, un- 
heeding these signs, proceeded to give her various injunctions 
about Matvei's installation and accommodation down stairs, 
winding up with a few precepts regarding supper, which, though 
they had been duly recited before, most mistresses think the 
better for repetition. " Well, good night, Tina, — take the poor 
child, — ^I think he will be quieter with you than with me ; but 
«tay, let me. kiss his soft cheek. Why, Tina I you are crying !'* 
And in truth, as if the touch of the child had opened some 
fount of sympathy, the good creature now sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

". Nay, you are upset with what we have gone through to- 
day ; here, take a cup of tea (this being a beverage a Russian 
servant rarely tastes), it will do you good.*' But, refusing the 
boon more by gesture than words, the feithful woman broke away, 
and little Matvei's wail was heard below. 
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The next morning, after a night of troubled dreuns, all bearing 
upon the late occurrence, the lady awoke from a slumber, which, 
without recurring to clock or watch, she instantly felt had been 
extended much beyond the usual hour. As she started up, her 
eye fell on the figure of the housekeeper standing by her bed. 
'^ You here, Tina ! Where 's Ajuna ? How could she let me sleep 
so long?'* 

'^ Ya tdeZf I here," said that damsel in a most plaintive vmce. 
By this time the fidr delicate feet had emerged from their waim 
covering, and one already rested on the floor, when, struck by^ 
the silence of her attendants, she suddenly looked np, and found 
them both gazing at her with a peculiarly mournful expression. 
In an instant the conviction ruriied to her mind that some mis- 
fortune had occurred which they were concealing from her. 
'^ What's the matter? What has happened? I know some- 
thing has happened," she said, in an agitated tone. ^' Are the 
children all well ? Has the Herr met with an accident ? Speak, 
Ajuna ! Tina I speak this moment 1" There was nothing in the 
looks or tones of either to comfort her, but the Tina has- 
tened to assure her of the perfect health of her children, — 
who, indeed, were pretty audible, — and the equal safety of the 
Herr, as £ir as she, his servant, knew. 

" But 'tis for the poor child that the Praua will be troubled — 
His poor parents ! " here she paused. 

" Go on ! go on ! What of them ? Th^ are not taken ? How 
could I think of my own first !" 

^^ That was but natural," observed the good woman, ^^ and 
right, too." And then, with tears starting from eyes that ap- 
peared not to have closed all night, she added, ^' No, they are 
not taken ; would to heaven they were ; no matter what came of 
it. But no, — I can't tell the Praua, — I can't, indeed. Juhann 
will be here soon." , 

'^ Juhann ! What of him ? Is he back ? Tell me. Speak, one 
of you!" 

<' Oh, Praua ! 'tis a sad tale ; — the ice ! Praua ; and the poo^ 
creatures have not above one day's provisions. . ." 

" The ice! What do you mean? How you torment me! Speak !" 

'^ Oh. Praua ! 'tis because I am loath to grieve you ;— but the 
ice is broken upy and the Gt^is open f ' 
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Without answeriDg a word, barefooted as she was, the lady 
flew through the adjoining room, Axina in vain endeavouring to 
overtake and throw a shawl round her thinly clad person, tUl she 
reached one of the windows commanding the sea. The double 
glass obscured her sight. Regardless of the cold, she flung open 
the double pane, and distinctly perceived, beyond the miles of 
ice which encompassed the shore, a space of open and gloomy 
waters, in which the island of Hochland floated as free from ice 
as in summer. The appalling truth now flashed upon her. By 
one of those rare movements, when winds and hidden currents 
combine, not known once in twenty years, the sea had indeed 
cleared itself of its main ice in the space of one night ; and the 
poor fugitives ! where were they ? . . . 

^' Poor Juhann could get no further than the forester's cottage 
last night, and the forester himself came up and told me the 
disaster before I came upstairs to Praua." 

"Last night! Oh, why did you not tell me? Something might 
have been done." 

" All was done, Praua, that the hand of man could do. I 
thought the sad news would come soon enough upon you this 
morning ;" for Tina had lived with her young mistress from her 
arrival in this country, and cherished her like a child of her own. 
'^ Sleep is a blessed thing ; and the heart wants it as much as the 
body. I had rest of neither last night, I am sure ; and the poor 
child wailing all the while for his mother." 

And here the retrospect of her own woes loosened poor Tina*s 
last powers of self-control, and, sobbing out that she would bring 
Juhann upstairs the moment he came, she left the room. 

" I '11 be ready," said the lady. <* Quick, Axina, and dress 
me." But Axina did not understand being hurried ; her heart 
and her fingers were quite separate concerns ; and though doubt- 
leas the one sympathized deeply for her mistress's distress, the 
others stirred not a bit the quicker for all her impatience. At 
fittt this was borne with tolerable composure, but when, at her 
customary leburely pace, she proceeded to gather up the long 
shining tresses which hung almost to the floor, the lady's patience 
was &irly exhausted. Snatching them out of her grasp, she 
coiled them round with her own trembling hands, and unheeding 
all Axina's remonstrances on their being ^^savsem Ariwi," — p 
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^* all awry/' she completed her toUette just as Tina reappeared 
with JuhanD himself. 

The poor man was apparently suffering as much in body as in 
mind ; his &ce and limbs were swollen with exposure to the 
cold, and it was with difficulty that he gave the following 
account. 

It appeared that the party had proceeded on their way at a 
good speed, and with cheerful spirits ; the track being uninter- 
rupted, save by a few cracks of no importance, and by occasional 
holes of deep water, which at all times occur ; and where the 
party had loitered to secure two seals, which th^ left lying 
where they had killed them. The light drifting snow which 
blew from the land obscured the view before them ; nevertlieless 
they apprehended no impediment, and it was to the surprise of 
the most experienced, and to the consternation of the whole 
party, that they found themselves, after what seemed to them a 
walk of about eighteen wersts, stopped by open sea. They mw 
resolved to return at all hazards, and, for the Jew s sake, land 
higher up ; but the wind from the land side increased and greatly 
fiitigued them, and they had not retraced their stqps above half 
an hour, when they were further appalled by that dull crashing 
sound which accompanies the sq[>aration of large fields of ice, 
and redoubling their speed, found themselves again arrested by 
open water. On all sides now the ice began to shift, and after 
desperate but fruitless attempts to esci^ in a northern or 
southern direction, it became apparent that they were enclosed 
upon a floating mass, not less than from three to four wersts in 
circumference, and separated by about half a worst from the main 
ice which encompassed the shore. By the advice of Maddi^^ 
Juhann, being an experienced diver and swimmer, — the only one 
of the party indeed who could swim at all, — now determined to 
commit his warm life's blood to the benumbing waters, as much 
to secure the nearest chance for his own escape, as to provide 
means, by alarming others, for saving the rest of the par^* 
Casting off, therefore, his heavy sheepskin and all the garmeilb 
he could spare, and leaving his harpoon and bag of bread, he 
encouraged his companions with the hopes of succour, and flung 
himself in. More than once he feared he must sink in the icy 
fluid, so paralysing was the effect upon hi»y limfas^and when. 
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after incredible efforts, he dashed himself on a promontory of ice 
which stretched in a narrow line towards him, and looked back 
upon the group, he became aware that the distance between them 
and the shore had greatly increased. Benumbed and exhausted, 
he now made his way along with great difficulty, — often ob- 
structed by deep rents which obliged him to make a circuit, — 
and at length succeeded in reaching the forester's cottage* All 
the peasants in the vicinity were now collected, and bearing a 
jolle, or light boat, they repaired immediately to the ice in the 
direction he indicated, but found its sur^ice shifting and sub- 
dividing so quickly, and altogether so insecure to traverse, that 
it was with difficulty they could themselves return. 

" God help the poor creatures !" added Juhann, afler he had 
finished his oft-interrupted recital ; '^ but it is hard a Christiaa 
should share the curse upon a Jew. The Praua had bett» have 
given them up 1" 

The lady was silent, for she knew this was no time to strive 
with prejudices; and indeed her heart was so surcharged with 
feelings of grief and commiseration that she hardly heard the 
concluding speech. The same might be said of a conversation 
^hich ensued between Tina and Juhann, where, in the true spirit 
of homely consolation, they mutually told anecdotes of fishermen 
and seal-hunters who had been carried out to sea on detached 
masses of ice, and never heard of again ; whereby, if prejudice 
were ever consistent, it might have struck Juhann that it pleases 
the Almighty to send the curse of such inflictions no less upon 
the Christian than upon the Jew. 

At this moment, as if to fill the cup of misery to the brim, the 
wail of little Matvei, with his wretched ^^ Ode maminka I gde 
^aminka /" was heard in the next room ; when, as if responsible 
to the child for the inactivity in which she had hitherto stood, 
the lady hurriedly and incoherently proposed and urged various 
schemes for recovering the unfortunate party, all hopeless or 
impracticable, and serving little more than to show the agitation 
«of the mind whence they proceeded ; and then, rushing into the 
next room, she snatched up the orphan child in her arms, and 
Wept over him as bitterly and passionately as if she had been his 
own mother, and the little warm frightened being on her bosom 
& cold inanimate corpse. To those of her household nearest her 
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person, who had been accustomed to guess at their mistress's 
sorrows rather by what she concealed than by what she exhibited, 
the aspect of her present passionate g^ef seemed a new feature in 
her character. But they knew not what she, poor lady ! could 
best have told ; namely, that the very school of sorrow, in which, 
after Divine aid, the sense of self-sacrifice is the only support, 
and the practice of strict duty the only relief, leaves the heart 
more than usually susceptible and defenceless to the blows which 
&11 on another. But soon the habit of self-control returned, and 
the very hopelessness of human aid, the very sense of incapacity 
to help them, under which her benevolent spirit at first gave 
way, led her more closely to that Power, without whom no 
human aid, however near and prompt, could have been availing. 
Anxious now only to discharge every obligation which this mis- 
fortune entailed, she sought the families of her own two lost 
peasants, gave them help and sympathy, and found comfort in 
the reflection that only he who had been saved had the additional 
responsibility of husband and father. This done, her life re- 
sumed its accustomed quiet tenor. It cannot be said that the 
possibility of the ultimate rescue of Matvei's parents was utterly 
banished from her feelings ; but she subdued it with somewhat of 
the sternness of a mind trained, in self-defence, not to shrink 
from the fullest recognition of sorrow, — accustomed, in the words 
of the great poet, to 

** Espouse its dooniy and cleave 
To fortitude, without reprieve." 

« « » » » 

And now we must quit this domestic scene and follow the fete 
of the fugitives. It was some hours before they gave up the hope 
of immediate escape from their forlorn situation, independent even 
of the promised assistance from the shore, for the currents drove 
them sometimes nearer to the beds of ice which bordered the 
strand ; but as evening drew on, the breeze from the shore fresh- 
ened again, and the huge bark of ice drifted rapidly out to sea. 
Hitherto the dog, which belonged to Juhann, and which he had 
motioned back, had been the only complainer; for seeing his 
master's receding figure, and comprehending perhaps by instinct 
the danger of their situation, he began to howl and whine mort 
piteously, keeping guard at the same time upon the sheepskin 
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which Juhann had thrown off. Rose was the only one who 
attempted to comfort the poor animal ; patting and caressing him, 
she sat herself down close to the edge, looking steadfastly towards 
the diminishing square mass of the house upon the cliff, which re- 
mained distinct against the sky, as long as the sky itself had any 
light. But few words were exchanged ; the peasants, naturally 
taciturn in disposition, stood leaning on their pikes towards the 
centre of the floating field, occasionally sustaining a low dialogue, 
while the pedlar wandered restlessly between them and his wife, 
without addressing himself to either. The expression on the 
countenance of the Hebrew pair was widely different : the knit 
brow, the fever gathered on the cheek of the Jew, showed the 
anxiety that was preying within ; while Rose was pale, gentle, and 
quiet, like one accustomed to take and bear whatever necessity 
imposed upon her, equally without inquiring or even understand- 
ing its object. Seeing her husband near, she said, " Shall we soon 
reach the shore ?" The Jew averted his hce and answered some- 
thing, but so indistinctly that she heard it not, and then walked 
towards the peasants. Shortly after the party called to her, and 
bade her come nearer the centre : '' It is best to be in the middle 
of such an awkward raft, young wife," said Maddis; '^ the edges 
will break away." Rose took up the sheepskin, to which the 
dog made no opposition, and followed by the animal joined the 
others. 

They now produced their stores of provisions, each respectively 
eating his own, and then spreading the surplus sheepskin, arranged 
themselves in a sitting posture, back to back, and so determined 
to await the dawn. The night was mild, and, &tigued with their 
exertions, some of the party sunk to sleep. With the first streaks 
of morning Maddis arose, and, approaching the edge, stood with 
folded arms, his long locks waving in the wind. In a moment a 
step was at his side — it was the Jewess. 

" When do you think we shall touch land again ?" said she 
with a suppressed voice. 

• " Look around you, young wife," and as he said this he pointed 
not ungracefully to an horizon of waves which encompassed them ; 
^ this is not a question for a poor man like me to answer : but 
Jummala * can do much !" 

♦ God. 
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The Jewess groaned. 

^* This is rough work for a young thing like you. I thought 
you had been asleep." 

^' 'T is but poor sleep the body can take when the heart is not 
at rest/' answered Rose. 

'^ You have left a pailo on shore/' he added with abrupt sym- 
pathy. '^ Well, poor thing ! your heart may well ache ; a child 
is dearer than all, they say, though it was not God's will that I 
should have one. But my old father and mother will look oflen 
across the Gulf and wish me back I" 

^' I pity your mother," said Rose, and then rejoined her hus- 
band ; and instinctively clinging together, though without ut^ 
tering a word of what they mutually felt, the unfortunate pair 
wandered desolately up and down. 

The prospect before them was indeed gloomy. Fixed upon a 
floating bland which they had no means of directing, — sole tenants 
of the open sea, — all that remained to them was the vague hope 
of nearing one of the shores of the Gulf; for any chance of being 
picked up by a vessel at this season was utterly vain. They 
drifted rapidly, apparently southward, and Maddis knew, though 
he said it not, that the further they were blown in that direction 
the less was their chance of escape. The hours passed slowly 
away, and no sound broke the silence but the chafing of the waters 
against the icy walls. The Jew seemed equally benumbed both 
in mind and body. Shivering with cold he cast himself down 
upon the sheepskin, which all had now vacated, and there lay to 
all appearance adeep ; while his wifo, seated at his side, watched 
with vacant eye the movements of the two peasants, who from 
time to time endeavoured to pierce a seal which played round 
their float. A second evening closed slowly around them ; — a 
second night wore wretchedly away ;— still they drifted on. Now 
came that trying period, — that racking, nervous impatience, 
when hope is forsaking the mind and apathy has not yet entered 
it, — when the heart has full scope to torture itself, before 
personal want stifles all reminiscence, and much of anticipation, 
in the sufierings of the creature. What shipwrecked wretch, 
adrift on the wide ocean, has not known this crisis I— the last 
and worst agony of the mind before that of the body begins, 
— and all the time nothing to do ! It is needless to say that 
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this, like other awful occasions, is the test of individual cha- 
racter. 

The Jew still kept his sullen position. Maddis watched round 
their prison to see that no other floating ice-mass should shiver it : 
his countenance expressed much anxiety, but he spoke seldom, 
though always with kindness. Tomas, whose mind seemed of a 
low order, slept much, or sat with his head on his knees, listlessly 
picking holes with his harpoon in the ice, and teazing the dog by 
throwing the fragments at him. But Rose — poor creature ! — she 
it was who suffered most at this stage. At times she sat motion- 
less, her looks fixed on vacancy, one arm flung across her husband's 
breast, and sometimes her face hidden upon the same ; then she 
would suddenly rise, as if a quiescent position were no longer en- 
durable, and retreating to the edge, pace up and down with the 
restlessness and irritation of an animal before the bars of its cage. 
On one occasion her step was so hurried, her brow so flushed, and 
her actions so wild, that Maddis, fearing she would cast herself 
into the waters, seized her by the arm and endeavoured to draw 
her back to her husband. But she broke violently from him. 
" Don't hinder me, — don't hinder me," she said ; " I know what 
I am about ; I am not beside myself, — I wish I was, — may God 
forgive me I But when these fits of yearning come over me I 
cannot remain there ; the aching heart is best carried on the rest- 
less foot." 

^^ I '11 rouse your husband ; 't is a shame he does not try to 
comfort you." 

** Try to comfort me !" said Rose with a bitter smile ; " poor 
man ! he has not the heart to look my misery in the. face ; and he 
suffers as much as I do ; but the ways of sorrow are different with 
different men. No, no. Christian ! there 's no comfort for me : I 
must bear my portion alone," and she groaned aloud. 

" There 's comfort to be had," said Maddis solemnly, " but it 
depends upon the asking. He said this in whose mouth no guile 
was ever found ; but I fear, poor afflicted creature ! you know but 
little of Him." 

" The Lord of Hosts is my refuge," said Rose meekly. " His 
strength it is which at times upholds me, but at others I hardly 
know what I say or do. My prayers are on my lips, but my 
Matvei is before my eyes, — ^my ears hear only his voice, — my 
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arms stretch to meet him ! But no ! I shall never, never agam 

press him to this bosom !" and overcome with the violence of h&t 
grief, she folded her arms wildly as if to convince herself of the 
emptiness of her grasp, and then sinking on her knees, tears for 
the first time came to her relief. 

After this she became more composed ; her fits of tears wer^ 
frequent, but her impatience was gone ; and, with all a woman *$ 
consoling gentleness, this untutored being, subduing her own 
grief, applied herself to assuage the distress of her companions. 
Soon her husband required all her comfort and command of her- 
self: rising from his recumbent posture, he wandered up and down 
with unsteady gait, as if stupified by a sorrow which found no 
natural vent. When their slender meal came round, he turned 
loathing from it, and refused to touch a morsel. In vain did 
poor Rose follow and beseech him to eat ; he seemed, as she truly 
said, to turn his face from her. 

" The hand of the Lord is heavy upon me ! The hand of the 
Lord is heavy upon me !" he repeated. " Would that I had 
perished beneath the stripes of my enemies !" 

** Nay, my husband," said the gentle woman, <• let us not re- 
pine. Remember that it is better to fall into the hands of the 
living God than into the hands of man. Did not the pious king 
David, when he had sinned in the sight of the Lord, choose rather 
to see holy Israel fall by a wasting pestilence than by the swords 
of their enemies ? Let us think of this and be comforted. Niay, 
cast me not off, — throw not your poor Rose from you ; if she may 
not comfort her husband in the hour of affliction, it were better 
she were dead, for her other treasure is gone," — and weeping she 
led him to the centre, and there gently compelled rather than 
persuaded him to sit down. In truth, he required all her tender- 
ness, and her words respecting the choice of David were more 
literally true in their application than she had deemed ; for wast- 
ing sickness was upon him, and may-be would have broken out 
wherever he might have been, though now accelerated by the 
agony of mind and exposure he had undei^ne. Burning fever 
now came on, and in a few hours this member of the miserable 
group was insensible to the peculiar wretchedness of his situa- 
tion. 

They had now been at sea five days, and as the cold and hungry 
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creatures looked at their slender stock of provisions, now so re- 
ihieed as not to have served a hearty child for one meal, they 
seemed to see the hours of their life numbered before them. 
Urged by desperation, the looks of the younger man, whose dis- 
position appeared only hardened by suffering, fell upon the dog. 
Murmuring between his teeth that there was no use in keeping 
the animal alive, that they could give him no food, and that if 
they waited much longer he would give them none, — for the poor 
dumb creature, though he had hitherto shared in Rose's portion, 
was indeed reduced to skin and bone, — he approached with his 
|nke, at the same time holding out his hand and encouraging 
it by name. But the intelligent animal seemed to know what 
had been uttered, and, retreating before him, crouched at Rose's 



" Tkilli seyuy Netta— come here, Netta," he repeated, and 
even held out a morsel of bread ; but no, — Netta was not to be 
caught even by this tempting lure, and, irritated by opposition, 
Tomas was advancing to seize the dog, when Rose stopped his 
arm. 

" Let the poor beast take its chance of life," said she ; " per- 
haps the Lord may hearken to our distress and give us food. 
But don't kill him : let us all live or die together ; and the ani- 
mal has not, like us, a life beyond." 

" What does a Jew know of another life ?" said Tomas bru- 
tally ; and still endeavouring to strike the dog, and still withheld 
by Rose, he broke out into abusive epithets against her race. 
Bat Rose was not to be daunted, and identifying the cause of the 
poor dog with her own, she replied with more fire than any 
would have attributed to her — 

•* And what do you know of the Hebrews ? There are as 
many Hebrews as little like what you call Jews, as there are 
Christians who act not up to the creed they profess ; and if you 
Christians think your religion the better of the two, more 's the 
• shame. I have ever found those the best Christians who were 
kindest to the Israelite. No — touch him not ; you shall strike 
me sooner." 

And it seemed by his actions as if the hard-hearted man would 
not have hesitated to do this, when Maddis interfered. 

'^ For shame, Tomas ! Let her alone, and the dog also. The 
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woman is right ; no Christian could have spoken better. If she 
is not like us in knowing the Gospel truths, at all events we are 
all alike in needing them. I wish all Christians were as patient 
in times of affliction as she." 

Ro8e*s liquid eye was lifted up with an expression of gratitude 
to the rou^h, unshaven, and want-stricken features of Maddle, 
while Netta in his turn pressed close against her and gently 
licked her hands. 

It seemed as if a blessing rested upon Rose's words ; for ere 
another hour had elapsed Maddis succeeded in capturing a seal, 
and all angry feelings were banished at the sight of food. Bat 
even to his fiivourite sport Netta would not venture out, but laid 
close to Hose with pricked ears and wagging tail as he watched 
the booty. 

They had drifted thus long in one direction, and according to 
their rough calculations were about abreast of the town of P^r- 
nau, when suddenly the wind changed, the^cold sharpened, and 
heavy snow began to fidl. By the violence of the waves their 
floating island now suflered ; first the edges broke up and altered 
in shape, and then larger masses followed ; till the poor castaways 
foresaw that thb, their last stay, would vanish beneath them. 
The unconscious Jew was now dragged by the weakened hands 
of his companions into a more central part, and, before many 
hours, only a fragment of about four Faden, or twenty-four feet 
across, was left to them. As a last resource, Maddis and Tomas 
applied themselves to treading down the snow round the edges, 
by which they ensured a greater power of resistance. The love 
of life now kept one or other perpetually pacing round their 
diminished barrier, while the exercise revived their chilled cir- 
culation and even afforded slight relief to their minds. The 
seventh night now came on, and doubly wretched it was ; for the 
wind blew hard, and the intense cold seemed as if it would 
perish their ill-fed bodies. The poor pedlar was the ooly 
creature who cared not for the change: in strange opposition 
with his companions he lay parched with fever, while Roee, 
melting the snow in her hands, dropped the water upon his lips 
from her emaciated fingers. Sometimes he scarcely appeared to 
breathe at all, anu the poor wife may be forgiven for envying' 
him his insensibility. 
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A» the eighth morning dawned it became evident to their 
eager eyes that 'the horizon was broken by a line of elevated 
•hore. This auspicious sight was hailed with a burst of wild joy 
by the three forlorn creatures, to whom the mere change of 
thought was a relief beyond what other happier mortals can 
conceive. And yet madly to dare to h(^, when so many weary 
miles lay between them and the longed-for haven — when their 
only chance depended on the caprice of those very winds and 
currents of which they had hitherto been the sport, and when 
that escape, even were it within their reach, they, in their weak- 
ened state, had hardly the strength left to grasp— to hope thus 
merely because it was sweet to hope ; thus wantonl^pto overthrow 
for a few hours of fallacious pleasure that habit of misery which 
had dulled its acuteness, that resignation which had been wrestled 
for with tears and anguish — this indeed seemed greater cruelty 
than all which had gone before. On the other hand, to rq)ress 
that merciful feeling without which the life of man were worse 
than death — to deny the cravings of their own pining hearts— to 
steel their senses when a reprieve was in sight — this seemed 
oneler &r, and was impossible. 

The sun rose bright— the frost was intense— and the lights 
and shadows into which the rocky coast was thrown became 
gradually more distinguishable. As noon wore round,^ the sea 
sank — they floated slower and slower — ^and at length seemed to 
become stationary ; and as evening i^proached, they owned to 
each other, less by words than looks of despair, that the wind 
had veered round, and that that distant shore, that harbinger of 
hope and peace to their failing hearts, that promise of food, 
warmth and rest to their femished bodies, was &st sinking below 
the horizon ! 

Who may now tell the agony of their feelings I They seemed 
not to know how delicious had been that brief glimpse of hope, 
nor how far they had indulged it, till it was snatched from their 
grasp. Accents of despair, loud and bitter, now escaped from 
their lips, and even the pious Maddis flung himself prostrate upon 

the ice in miserable despondence. 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The spring was unusually delayed in this latitude, or rather 
that nameless season which, in Russia, unites all the cold and 
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immobility of winter with the sunny light and brightness of 
summer, was unusually protracted. It was not till the com- 
mencement of May that the currents in Nature's veins began 
again to circulate, that the rivers burst their bonds, and that the 
thundering sound of the ice as it loosened its hold from the 
shore was replaced by the gentle murmur of the waves. Mean- 
while the inmates of the house upon the cliff were well and 
prosperous. The little interloper had advanced in the useful 
arts of talking and walking, thrived in health, grew in fiivour 
with all around him, and had apparently long forgotten his 
former condition. Gifted with great beauty, and endowed with 
a more than oommon share of childhood's witchery, he had found 
but little difficulty in establishing a footing on the upper story, 
and there became alternately the plaything and playfellow of his 
elder companions. Often as the lady stopped to look at the 
healthy gambols of the little party, her smile of maternal 
pleasure was checked by a sigh of regret, as she looked at Matvei 
and thought of the young and hapless mother who bad borne 
and cherished him. 

It was now warm summer weather ; the earth had absorbed all 
the long-frozen stores of moisture, and the children's in-door 
sports were exchanged for a freer range ; till one sultry day, re- 
turning heated and fatigued from more than usual activity in the 
garden, the little party crept languidly and willingly to their 
noonday couches, and Matvei, already de^ asleep, was flung 
upon the lady's own bed. With their merry voices thus hushed, 
and hot noonday stillness reigning without, the lady retreated to 
her high west window, the scene from which was now clothed 
in all the tender colours of fresh verdure and hazy heat, relieved 
by the cool blue of the broad distant Gulf above. Her husband 
was again absent, or rather we must confess that it better suits 
our purpose to abstract him from the scene, to which (except of 
course in the eyes of his wife) he added no particular interest. 
She therefore sat alone, and her thoughts had wandered back to 
her own " loved isle in the west," when her eye was caught by 
two figures slowly rising above the most distant line of cliff, now 
disappearing, now emerging, as they wound through the thicket. 
It was a peasant in his long national coat, with a female figure 
at his side. As they came nearer, and as the ascent increase, 
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they stopped from time to time, and the peasant helped the 
woman along with a kindness not often evinced by this class 
towards the weaker sex. There was something in the general 
i^ypearance of the man which excited recollections in the mind 
of the lady. She arose and stooped forward out of the window, 
as if nearer to approach the object of her gaze. Surely ! was it 
possible? could that be the living figure of Maddis Ploom? 
Th^ came nearer — a dog preceded them ; her heart beat with 
indefinable agitation. They were now close to the house. ^^ Oh 
heavens I it can be no other 1" — and claspii^ her hands to her 
fordiead, as if mistrusting the evidence of her senses, the lady 
flew with the speed of mingled fear and hope down the stairs. 
The moment she entered the housekeeper's room her eye fell on 
the figure of Rose, whom Tina was endeavouring to support, and 
who now struggled with wild gestures to approach her. 
" Sudarina I Sudarina ! my child — my Matvei I — ^take me to him. 
Tou don't speak,'' said the agitated young creature, and then 
perceiving the lady's cheeks were streaming with tears, and 
filing, as the human mind does, when in excessive tension, from 
the extreme of hope to equal despair, she screamed out, ^ He is 
dead ! my child is dead ! Oh I why was I spared?" and fell at 
her feet. 

^^ Matvd is livii^," said a sweet voice above her, broken by 
sobs. ^ Matvei is alive and well I C6me with me ; lean on me, 
poor trembling creature !" But Rose raised herself up with con- 
vulsive strength, and with short and gasping breath hastened up 
the stairs and through the apartments which divided her from 
her treasure. As the lady opened the door of the sleeping-room 
she trembled so excessively that those behind were obl%ed to 
sustain her, and seemed almost incapable of meeting that mcHnent 
which fulfilled her fondest desire. The room was darkened, but 
the lady flung back a curtain, and before them, flushed with 
sleep, its little lovely arms flung out in impatience of the heat, 
lay the blooming child. A pause ensued, in which Rose hung 
speechless over the unconscious cherub, and her thirsty heart 
seemed to drink a draught of long-yearned-for love. Still she 
stood— spell-bound — as if she feared by sound or touch to dispel 
the exquisite illusion before her. But the lady took one little 
plump hand in her's — the oti^er was quickly raised to the opening 
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lids, and after a stare — half sleepiness, half wonder — ^from those 
full blue orbs, the child stretched out its arms to the Jewess, and 
cried ^^ Maminka V* 

We pass over the feelings of this moment : the Jewess's gra- 
titude to the lady, which, with her artless admiration of the 
child's improved plight and beauty, burst from her lips between 
the intervals of her pressing him to her bosom; and the re- 
vulsion of sorrow, as in broken accents she related that Matvei 
had now no parent but herself. Her st(»ry was briefly this. 
After the ninth morning had dawned, when their last morael 
was consumed, and they had given themselves over to utter, 
hopeless misery, and thought themselves alike forsaken of Grod 
and man, they found themselves nearing the coast of Finland, 
were seen from the little island of Pilling, about tw^ty-five 
wersts from the mainland, and rescued after incredible exertions. 
But, as Rose touchingly said, '^ The Lord thought fit to establish 
in our hearts a remembrance of this affliction, that in the day of 
safety we might not again forget him. My poor husband reco- 
vered only to know he was safe, and died the second day after 
his landing." 

As soon as the season permitted, and opportunity ofiered, she 
embarked with her two companions, one of whom had never for- 
saken her, in a fishing-boat, and crossed in a few hours that main 
on whose expanse they had suffered such prolonged distress. 
Tomas had gone off the moment they landed to his parents on 
the beach. 

<^ But," said old Maddis, who had ventured to steal up-stairs, 
and stood wiping his eyes at the door, "I thought I'd see her 
safe with her pailo; she has sorrowed enough for that rosy 
cheek ; and Jewess though she be, nobody better deserves to be- 
come a Christian. I 'm not sure she is not one already." 

We cannot quite vouch for the truth of good Maddis's sur- 
mise, but this we can assert, that Rose never quitted her benefius- 
tress, and that the little Matvei was baptized a fortnight after- 
wards at the village church. 

THE END. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It has ever been a matter of astonishment to me, that^ easy of 
access as the utmost limits of this vast and all but boundless 
colonial empire have become, and constant and unintermitting 
as our intercourse now is with the mother country, so little 
should be known there of our social, political, or reUgious con- 
dition. And yet the wonder vanishes when we consider that 
people in England cannot help judging of us by the customs and 
habits and feelings which prevail in their own country ; so that 
when even the best-informed immigrant first lands upon the 
shores of this mighty continent, he finds it totally difierent firom 
what he had been led to expect. The first distant view of the wild 
interminable forest which clothes, with so forbidding an aspect, 
that land of promise which he had pictured to his imagination as 
the very garden of Eden, wakes him at once from his long, and 
fondly cherished fantasies to all the sad realities of life ; and 
when he extends his gaze over the whole face of the country, he 
sees that the original curse of his nature has reached it ; and he 
reads, in characters which can neither be mistaken nor unfelt, 
^^ in the sweat of thy fiice shalt thou eat bread." 

So it is also with those matters which relate to our religious 
and ecclesiastical condition. When a poor missionary's name 
and appointment in a &r off land are found in the alphabetical 
list of preferments in the ^ Ecclesiastical Gazette,' the impresdon 
produced upon the mind of the reader, if he should haply give it 
a passing thought, would be that it was a preferment in the 
common acceptation of the term. 
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And here the question naturally presents itself to our considara* 
tion, How comes it to pass, under the general prevalency of such 
mistaken and erroneous ideas concerning our real case and cireum* 
stances, that the venerable Society for the Propagation of tba 
Gospel in Foreign Farts should have been enabled to make such 
gigantic and successful efforts for nearly a century and a half to 
plant and establish the Church of Christ, by means of their mi»< 
sionaries, throughout the whole of these colonies, and that they 
should have been so nobly and so generously supported by the 
public in tliis their labour of love ? 

The simple reply to this question would naturally be — ^The 
blessing of the Lord, our Redeemer and great Head of the Church, 
has been upon them and their servants, according to his last 
promise while here on earth, " Lo, I am with you alwi^ys, even 
unto the end of the world." 

But who shall presume to say What would have l)een the 
extent of the pious and charitable benevolence of our fellow- 
churchmen at home, great and praiseworthy as it already is, bad 
they been made fully acquainted with all our labours and perilsi 
our toils, and difficulties, and privations ? 

I am quite aware that at home, as well as here in the colonies, 
there is an impression upon the public mind that we missionaries 
are only so in name, not in reality, as the term is now understo^. 
^^ It is," says the Bishop of Nova Scotia, '^ an unhappy mistake, 
but prevalent in England, and one which doubtless has diminished 
the resources of the Society, to suppose that the labours of our 
clergy are not of a missionary character. In the neighbourhood 
of the towns there are settlements which cannot be visited with 
effect, unless the missionary is ready to endure all the toils and 
privations to which primitive professors were subject Those 
whom he visits are ofben as much withput God in the world, 
as the remote tribes who have never heard the sounds of 
salvation."* 

Now my object is to disabuse the mind of the English reader 
on this point ; and, to do so, I shall have recourse to no other 
means, because I know of none more likely to be effectual, than 

* Report of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, for the year 1836. 
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to give him a simple memoir of missionary life in these colonies. 
This, isolated as I am, and away so far from all my brethren, 
Tttnst necessarily be confined to the history of that portion of my 
own life which has been devoted to missionary labour, and which 
comprises a period of more than a quarter of a century. 

Although much which may seem extraordinary or romantic 
will be found in my narrative, I can assure the reader that a 
^milar tale of toil, suffering, and strange adventure could be 
told by a great many other missionaries in this country. 

There will doubtless be many literary errors in the following 
pages: living, as I have done, for the last twenty -five years, in 
the backwoods of this wild country, shut out from the world, 
it would be extraordinary if there were not. I do not, however, 
anticipate the severity of criticism, and shall make no attempt to 
soften it. I have a true and plain tale to tell ; and I tell it in 
simplicity, and in the confident hope and expectation of a blessing 
upon my work. 

Should I succeed in exciting in the minds of my readers any 
additional interest in missionary exertions^ even although I may 
fkil to convey a correct idea of missionary life, I shall feel 
amply rewarded for my trouble. 



tjrrenvUle Abbey, Canada East, 
July 1, 1845. 
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CHAPTER I. 

. , A Cvacy— The Misrion— Disappointments. 

Who or what; t am — ^my birth, my parentage, and education—are 
questions of little or no interest to the general reader. Suffice it 
therefore to say that I was not a needy adventurer, nor without a 
^r and reasonable prospect of preferment at home. 

The first rudiments of geographical knowledge which I received 
were mingled with some romantic ideas concerning America, in 
consequence of some near connexions of my mother's having 
emigrated to tliat country. This gave a bent to my inclinations, 
which led me to make many inquiries concerning that country ; 
the result oif which was, that I resolved to leave my native land 
and become a settler in what I was then inclined to consider axi 
earthly paradise! But at this period I was very young, very 
thoughtless, and I fear I must add very vacillating ; so that this 
resolution was never carried into effect. 

I was not intended for the church, nor did I myself ever 
entertain the idea of entering into holy orders until within a 
couple of years of my becoming old enough to do so, when a 
circumstance occurred, involving in its consequences so much of 
sorrow and misery, as led me to form a more true and correct 
estimate of the comparative value of the things of heaven and of 
earth than I had ever done before. This naturally gave a serious 
turn to my mind and a new complexion to my destiny. Within 
two years of this time I found myself the curate of iv large and 
populous parish, the whole duties of which devolved upon myself, 
the incumbent having been suspended by the bishop for iounoral 
conduct. 

These duties were extremely heavy ; and it was fortunate for 
my youth and inexperience that they required so regular a routing 
that I could hardly have deviated from it without subjecting 
myself to the imputation of wilful and criminal n^ligence. 
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"TTTiave always kept a journal, and in the course of this nar- 
rative I shall have frequent occasion to refer to it. The follow- 
ing extract, containing an account of my occupations during 
a Saturday and a Sunday, will in some measure confirm the 
truth of my assertion concerning the laborious nature of my 
duties. 

" Saturday, June 15. — ^Visited five sick persons. Gave writ- 
ten prescriptions for medicines to two of them, who were too 
poor to employ a doctor. — Two o'clock, one of my principal 
parishioners called upon me — stayed an hour — no particular 

business. — ^At 4, rode out three miles to dine with D B , 

Esq., in order to consult with him about the collection to be 
made the following day in aid of our Sunday-school fund. — ^Home 
at 9. — Bead over my sermon for the next morning, and studied 
the arrangement I had made for the extempore one for the 
ai%emoon. 

" Sunday, June 16. — Nine o'clock, went to my Sunday-school. 
Service at 11. Tiiree marriages after the second lesson — six 
churchings, seventeen christenings, and two funerals after the 
sermon. — Took a biscuit and a glass of wine, and, without dofiSng 
my surplice, commenced the evening service, consisting of prayers 
and a sermon.— -Three more funerals afterwards." 

Scarcely a Sunday passed without my having to perform all 
the services I have mentioned. I had also to administer the 
sacrament once a month to a large number of communicants. 
It will thus be seen that I knew something of the life of a hard- 
working curate at home, and my narrative will prove that I 
am still more &miliarly acquainted with that of a missionary 
abroad. 

Before I entered upon my missionary career, I did certainly 
sit down and count the cost ; but I had no certain grounds upon 
which to form anything like a correct estimate. 

In the year 18 — I was appointed, by the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to the township of 

W in one of our North American colonies. I succeeded a 

missionary who had been stationed there several year^; so that, 
in my ignorance, I took it for granted that I should find a church, 
a parsonage-house, and a glebe, and everything else in the 
mission in regular order— the same, in short, as in a parish in 
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England. In all these expectations I was doomed to be sadly 
disappointed. 

Such having been my ideas, it would be absurd for me to say 
that I was influenced in the important step I had taken by any- 
thing like that zealous and devoted missionary spirit whichso 
often induces men to go forth into heathen lands to proclaim the 
glad tidings of salvation amid toil and privation. Not but that 
I rejoiced to find; myself placed in a much wider and more ex- 
tensive sphere of usefulness than I had anticipated. Indeed, it 
was this circumstance which took away from my otherwise sad 
disappointments all their bitterness ; and, with a thankAil heart, 
I could bless God that so glorious a prospect was before me. 
If I did not then see all the troubles and difficulties I should have 
to encounter (if I had, my heart would have ^led me), I saw 
enough to spur me on to exertion. I was young, healthy, and 
habitually active in mind and body. The reward was before me, 
and " I pressed forward towards the prize of my high caUing,** 
in faith and hope, with diligent and zealous perseverance. But 
God forbid that I should boast ! Alas, ii^hen I look back upon 
the long, long, years of my past labours, my filings and de^- 
ciencies rise up before me in such fearful array, that I ougM 
rather ^^ to lay my hand upon my mouth, and to hide my face in 
the dust, and cry guilty before God ;" while I humbly pray that 
He will not be ^^ extreme to mark what I have done amiss." 
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CHAPTER n. 

QThd Voyage-^The Journey— The Arrival— A Cemetery— A Contretemps 
—The Explanation— A Coincidence. 

A1.THOUGH a voyage across the great Atlantic, a quarter of a 
century ago, was a much more important afi&ir than it is at the 
present day ; — and although, to a landsman like myself, it ex- 
hibited, in a most striking point of view, " the works of the 
liOrd, and His wonders in the deep ;" yet as such voyages have 
been so often described, I shall only say of mine, that it com- 
prised all the usual incidents, but they were moderate in their 
t^A^t* The gale we encountered, after clearing the chops of 
1^ Channel, only obliged us to take in our studding-sails ;— 
iJbe iceberg we saw, off Cape Kay, was too distant to frighten 
Vf3 p the fog on the banks was not so thick but that we could see 
the poor fishermen before we were aboard of them ; and, during 
the storm in the Gulf, we escaped being driven ashore either 
on the Bird Bocks or on Dead-Man's Island. In short, our 
voyage was, altogether, a happy and a prosperous one ; — never- 
theless, in the language of the sweet singer of Israel, ^' We 
were glad wheo He brought us to the haven where we 
would be." 

Early on a bright and beautiful morning in the month of 
July, 18 — , I set out for the interior of the country, in search 
of the field of my future labours, which lay about fifty miles 
from the port at which I had landed. 

A sluggish craft, without a deck, called a Durham boat, of 
about twenty tons burden, and loaded down to the water's edge, 
was my wearisome 'conveyance up one of those majestic rivers 
which abound on this continent, and which would float on their 
'wide waste of waters the whole of the proud navy of England. 

The first day we made about half the distance : we then put 

u,yu,..uuy^OOgle 
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ashore, and fiistening our bark to the stump of a tree, we le- 
maiiied there all night. 

I selected a dry knoll for my couch, a little apart from the 
other passengers ; where, after conunending myself to the pa- 
rental care of Him who neither slumbers nor sleeps, I lay down 
under the clear open canopy of a North American sky, sparkling 
with myriads of stars which I had never seen in Europe ; and 
enjoyed the most tranquil repose. I awoke not till the dawn of 
day, when I arose, and shaking the heavy dew from my doak^ 
again went on board the boat. 

I had for fellow-passengers a country judge of the Court of 
Requests, a magistrate, and a colonel and major of militia, all 
belonging to and residing in my intended mission. Through 
the inde&tigable exertions of some or all of these titled gentry ^ 
in examining the partially defaced directions on my trunks, and 
questioning not only my servant, but myself also, my name and 
purpose had been successfully made out before I had been an 
hour in their company. I was fer from being sorry for this, 
as I received from them the most marked and flattering attri- 
tions. 

There are circumstances under which the slightest act of 
kindness will soothe and cheer us; and mine were certainty 
such at the moment. Therefore, after I had somewhat recovered 
my equanimity of temper, which had been a little disturbed by 
their pertinacious and, as appeared to me at the time, somewhat 
impertinent curiosity, I felt cheered and pleased. 

I thought at first, that, as far as good society was concerned, 
I had *^ fallen on my feet ;" but, alas ! my judge turned out to 
be a petty shopkeeper, a doler out of drams to the drunken 
raftsmen; the magistrate, an old rebel soldier of the United 
States, living upon a pension of 20/. a year from that gov^rn"- 
ment, as the reward of his treason, and, at the same time, iiold- 
ing a commission of the peace under the one against which he 
had successfully fought. The colonel, the most respectable of 
my dignified companions, had been a serjeant in the — regi- 
ment, and was now living upon his pension of a shilling a d&j. 
And, to complete my catalogue, the major was the jolly land- 
lord of a paltry village tavern. 

These circumstances may appear as trifling to my readers as 

u,yu,..uuyGOOgL 
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they do now to myself; but they made a very different impres- 
sion upon my mind at the time, coupled as they were with the 
sad disappointment which befel me on reaching my destination. 

On arriving at the landing-place nearest the little village I 
was in search of, I left the boat ; and, not being able to obtain 
any sort of conveyance for my luggage, or even for myself, I left 
my servant to look after it, until I could send some one for it. 
On foot, and alone, I set out for the village, five miles off. I 
never considered it a hardship to walk five miles on a good road, 
but on this occasion, tired and exhausted as I was, it proved a 
formidable undertaking. I had eaten nothing during the day 
but a piece of hard sea-biscuit of the coarsest description, which 
I begged from one of the boat's crew ; the sun was still high in 
the heavens, and fiercely hot ; the road was an arid, burning 
sand, and almost scorched my feet through my thin shoes. The 
houses I passed were naked and bare ; not a tree within a mile 
of them. Hedge-rows there were none, — not a shrub nor bush, 
nor even a weed, to hide the bare poles of which the fences were 
made. The grass on the road side had a brown and scorched 
look, as if a fire had passed over it. Everything, in short, 
feven to the unceasing chirping of the crickets, told me I was 
in a strange land. What my reflections were, during that weary 
walk, may more easily be imagined than described. A thought 
of home was naturally the first that occurred to me in my lone- 
liness. And mournful though it was, it soothed me, and.beguiled 
the way. But, alas ! that home was desolate. All I had ever 
associated with that dear word had left me, and gone to a 
brighter and a happier home. 

I knew not how far I had walked, when I came to an old 
pine-tree, beneath whose shade I laid me down, and wept and 
prayed as if my heart would break. And soon I thought I felt 
a strange calm come creeping over me, but I knew not whether 
it was real or imaginary. I thought too that I heard the 
sound of friendly voices which had once been familiar to my 
ear. I raised my head and looked around, but I could see 
nothing except the dwellings of the dead. Some of them were 
marked out by neatly painted railings round a rude and simple 
wooden monument, fresh and new, and probably not more evanes- 
cent than the memory of the kindly feeling of affection that 
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erected them. So, at least, I judged from the ruinous and & 
lapidated condition of their companions, which had stood per* 
haps a dozen winters. 

Many a nameless grave was there, besides the one whicl I 
had unconsciously made my pillow. I was, in &ct, in the midst 
of a burying-ground, — ^not a churchyard; for there was no 
church within fifty miles of the place, nor any human habitatkm 
withinsight of it. 

It was, in truth, a dreary and a solitary spot, &r from the 
haunts of men, in which they bury their dead out of their si^t, 
and out of their remembrance too, it seemed, from the careless 
negligence with which this lonely cemetery must have been 
regarded, or it would at least have had a fence, however rude, 
around it. 

Exhausted with fatigue and the oppressive heat, for the ther- 
mometer could not have been lower than 120* in the sun ; — worn 
out, and faint from want of food and natural rest ; — excited, be- 
sides, to an extraordinary d^ree, by my over- wrought feelings i 
a hopeless and lonely exile in a strange land, with the wild in- 
terminable wilderness of woods around me ; — no wonder if mgf 
reason for a moment tottered on her throne, nor if my imagjna; 
tion wandered into the unknown r^ons of another world. 

In such a state of mind, and under the singular circumstaae^ 
in which I had accidentally placed myself, no wonder, I say^ 
that the peculiar and soothing sound produced by the sl^htai^ 
breath of air through a pine-grove, should have be^i listeoeii 
to by me with the deepest interest, and that, in my dreamii^ 
£incy, I should have half mistaken it for the whispering voioea 
€i the dead. 

The slight noise of wheels in the sandy road restored me^ 
although not entirely and at once, to a proper frame of mind ; 
but not, indeed, until the person passing by had stopped, and 
kindly told me he had heard of my arrival, and had gone to the 
landing-place to meet me and convey me to the village. 

^^ Ah ! ** he exclaimed at once when he saw me, ^^ you are the 
minister come out to us from England ?'' 

" Yes," I replied, « I am." 

*' Then I am right glad to see you, sir," he said as he got 
out of his rude carriage, and offered me his hand, which I cor^ 
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eBallj shook : and, oh ! what a relief it was to me to meet with 
even this slight mark of friendship. Fortunately for my com- 
fort then, I did not know how valueless it was. 

He asked me where I had been, and wondered how he could 
bave missed me. He told me, too, that several hours had elapsed 
sittce the boat that brought me had reached the landing-place. 
Indeed, I now perceived that the sun had set, and night was com- 
ing on apace ; already were the tiny flashes of the firefly seen 
in myriads among the pine-trees. I began to think I certainly 
Bdust have slept ; and I do not know but that I had been dream- 
ing too. 

*^ Your name is Johnstone ?** said my friend, requesting me 
at the same time to get into his waggon. 

^^ No," I replied, as I paused with my foot upon the step, in 
the act of acceding to his kind request, ^^ My name is Mus- 
grave." 

^< That 's very strange !" he said ; and after hesitating for a 
nunnent, he added, ^^ Never mind ! Get in." 

I did so ; and he drove me to the village tavern, as I de- 
^^ed going to a private house, where he wished most anxiously 
to take me. 

During our drive he several times adverted to my name being 
Mtisgrave instead of Johnstone, as it evidently ought to have 
boen, in his opinion. He clung to this idea with such extra- 
ordinary pertinacity, that I at length, probably from my con- 
fused state of mind, began — I must not say, to doubt my own 
identity, — but to reflect whether or not I was really in my 
^ight senses. 

He seemed to read my thoughts, at least he saw some hesita- 
tion, and triumphantly exclaimed—^ 

** Why, Colonel K " — this was the colonel I have men- 
tioned as . my fellow-passenger — '^ said that your servant told 
Mm your name was Johnstone." 

<* His own he must have meant," I said ; for it so happened 
lliat my servant's name was Johnson, and perhaps he might 
have said, in answer to some question, which he did not see 
they had any right to ask, that mine was Johnson too ; or they 
might have mistaken his trunk for one of mine, and seen his 
name upon it. However this might be, on arriving at the inn, 
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when the landlord came to the door, my pertinacious guide in- 
troduced me, by saying, " Here 's the Reverend Mr. Johnstone^ 
the minister we sent for, and ha:ve been expecting up by this 
day's boat." 

This somewhat annoyed me, and I immediately declared, with 
some warmth, that my name was not Johnstone. 

" Then you 're not the minister appointed to this place." 

" Yes, I am." 

" Then your name is Johnstone— must be Johnstone." 

" Well," I said, beginning to feel more amused than vexed, 
" my name was Musgrave before I left England, and I am cer* 
tainly appointed as minister in this village and neighbourhood 
by the Bishop." 

My guide gave a loud, contemptuous, and long-continued 
whistle, and then drawled out the first syllable of the word 
JBishop, at the same time laying an absurd accent upon the 
last — " Be-e-«Ao/>p /" adding with a derisive laugh, " We are 
Bishoped indeed, and the milk's burnt with a vengeance" !* 

My landlord seemed to feel more reverence for the title, and 
a contest commenced between them, which was too intricate for 
me to understand, and soon became too hot for me prudently to 
witness ; I therefore lost no time in making my way into the 
house. I had no sooner entered than I encountered a comfort- 
able and portly looking dame, whom I was sure must be the 
mistress of the inn, and I was not mistaken. I begged her to' 
give me something to eat, with as little delay as possible, as I 
was nearly starved. This she set about with the more zealous 
alacrity, in consequence of having got a hint, from what she had 
overheard of the squabble at the door, as to my now no longer 
doubtful identity. 

" Well, well," I heard my quondam friendly guide exclaim, 
as if deprecating his own want of penetration, ** that I, so long 
a ruling elder in the church, should have mistaken a prelaticid 

and papistical " something, but I did not hear what, as the 

door was just then closed behind me. 

* To the tminitiated in such matters it may be necessary to explain, that 
when milk is boiled it is very apt to adhere to the bottom of the vessel and 
be scorched, thereby communicating a burnt taste to the "whole ; it is then 
B^iitoie bishoped. .,,_„,G00gk 
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I mention this trifling incident, not only to show the bitter- 
ness of that hostility which for years continued to annoy me, 
but to enable the reader to understand the cause of the virulent 
persecution which I had to endure. 

My predecessor had been dead nearly two years. The mea- 
sures taken for the appointment of his successor had of course 
been confined to the Bishop and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, without the knowledge or con- 
currence of the people in the place. There were no steamers 
crossing the Atlantic then; it therefore took a much longer 
period to complete the arrangements than it would do now. 
Besides, some months elapsed before I could relinquish my 
curacy. During all this time the Presbyterians, who were the 
most numerous among the various sects of which the mixed 
population consisted, were by no means idle. They had sent 
home a petition to the Secretary of State for the Colonies for a 
salary of 100/. a year for a Presbyterian minister. To this pe- 
tition they had received a £ivourable answer, and by getting the 
other dissenters, as well as most of our own people^ who had 
b^un to despair of obtaining another clergyman of their own, 
to unite with them, they managed to make up this salary to a 
very respectable amount. They then applied to some leading 
man in the Kirk of Scotland for a minister, when this Mr. John- 
stone, from a small town on the English side of the Scottish 
border, was recommended and accepted ; and by one of those 
extraordinary coincidences, which happen so often as to induce 
one to wonder at their being called extraordinary, this minister 
was expected up from the port on the very day that I arrived, 
and he actually did reach his destination the day after. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A Disappointment— A Cottage— A Tent— The Glebe— The Parsonagje— 
The Bishop— A Confirmation — The Sehoolhouse. 

I FELT greatly disappointed and annoyed when I found that 
there was neither a church nor a parsonage-house. At first I 
was utterly confounded ; I did not know what to do. One thing, 
iiowever, I was determined not to do: 1 was determined not to 
stay there without both the one and the other ; and I called the 
people together to tell them so. They met ; and I informed 
them that the Bishop had directed me to ascertain what encou- 
ragement I was likely to meet with ; and if it was not satis&c^ 
tory to me, he would send me to some other settlement. I theii 
proceeded to say what would be satisfactory. '^ 

As to building a church, they thought it was utterly beyond 
their power, but they would do their utmost. They would matte 
any sacrifice, if I thought such an immense undertaking could 
be accomplished, although they themselves had no idea that it 
could be done. But they would willingly build me a house, and 
would set about it immediately. 

No, I said, I must have my church first. But then there was 
that unfortunate subscription-list which I have mentioned, and 
which nearly all had signed. But was it right, under the present 
altered aspect of afi&irs, that they should fulfil engagements into 
which they had been led by the most insidious arts and erroneous 
representations ? I did not see, nor indeed did they, how diis 
could honestly be avoided ; and I believe every &rthing of ft 
was honourably paid. As I perceived that this circumstance 
would detract materially from their contributions towards the^" 
erection of the church, I consented, though very unwillingiy,' 
to allow them to build the house first : and we patiently sub^ 
mitted, in faith and hope, to the mortifying necessity of unfting^ 
in our holy services, for a whole year, in a place where they 
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could not well be perfonned " decently and in order," namely, 
in a common village schoolhouse ; and even this we could not 
have exclusively to ourselves, but only from half-past ten o'clock 
on the Sunday morning till one in the afternoon. Nay, an at- 
tempt was made to deprive us even of this privilege. 

I was very much disappointed at the turn things had thus 
taken. I certainly wanted a house very much, but I had set my 
heart upon a church. However, I do not think I could have 
accomplished it then, nor even afterwards, had not an incident 
occurred which induced my people to exert themselves to the 
utmost. But I must not anticipate. 

Until this meeting took place I had been staying at the inn 
where I first went on my arrival ; but now that I had deter- 
mined to remain in the settlement, it became necessary for me. 
to look out for more private lodgings. But after searching and 
inquiring everywhere, I could find nothing of the kind. At 
length I literally pitched my tent — ^I happened, by great good 
luck, to have one in my possession— close by the door of a little 
cottage belonging to a labouring &rmer. He gave me a small 
bed-room, which was all he could spare, in the then unfinished 
state of his house ; my servant slept in the garret with his boy. 
I.fi)und my own provisions, and his wife cooked for me. 

While the summer lasted, my tent did very well, especially 
after I had contrived to get rid of the pole in the centre, which 
was very much in my way, and to ward off the burning rays of 
the hot sun, which niade the interior almost like a heated oven. 
The former I managed by putting up three poles in the form of 
a triangle ; and the latter by covering the outside with maple 
and basswood branches ; and as their thick and luxuriant foliage 
withered and dried up, I replaced them with others fresh and 
green. 

By the time the winter set in;^ when living in a tent would 
have been impossible, my host had got a room for me so far 
%ished as to be habitable and tolerably comfortable, not, how- 
ever, mifHciently so to make me regret that the parsonage-house 
was to be built before the church. That winter was a very cold 
one ; for a week together the thermometer (Fahrenheit's) was 
50^ below the freezing-point. 
^ Immediately after the meeting of the people, which I have 
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mentioned, I set to work most industriously to get subscriptioiii 
for building the parsonage-house. 

A glebe, consisting of about forty acres, chiefly of wild, uo^ 
cleared land, was generously given by the principal person in the 
place, together with thirty pounds in money. Everybody, indeed, 
subscribed very liberally, and I therefore contracted for the work 
at once. During the winter the timber was cut down in the 
woods and brought, as well as all the other heavy materials, to 
the spot, and everything was got ready for commencing the work. 
The moment the frost was out of the ground the cellar was ex- 
cavated and the foundation laid, and the succeeding summer saw 
the work so &r completed that I was able to strike my tent and 
move into it, although not more than half of it was habitable, (it 
was at best but a small cottage,) and that half £Ba from finished. 

During the following winter I had a visit from the Bishop. 
His lordship spent the night in my new and half-finished dwell- 
ing : he slept in the bed-room of one of my servants ; I put him 
there because it was better and more comfortable than my own. 
His servant, as well as my own, slept upon buffiJo-hides on the 
floor by the kitchen fire. 

In reply to some apologetic observations which I made while 
conducting that holy and apostolic, and now sainted Christian 
shepherd, to his rude dormitory, he said, with his accustomed 
kindness and simplicity, '^ No, no, never mind ; the accommoda- 
tion which you are satisfied to put up with during a whole 
winter, is surely good enough for me for a single night." On 
the following day he confirmed twenty young people in the 
schoolhouse. 

As his lordship shook hands with me and bade me adieu, he 
promised me a hundred pounds from the Society towards my 
church : the Society itself had promised me fifty pounds. 

It may be asked why I so briefly pass over so important an 
occurrence as a Confirmation held in my parish, the more espe- 
cially as it was the first. I can only say, that although on 
no subsequent occasion of a similar nature did I ever receive 
stronger or more encouraging proo& of my diocesan's approba- 
tion, yet I felt deeply mortified and annoyed at a Confirmation 
being held in a schoolhouse. In &ct it was so humiliating to 
such of my people as had witnessed this solemn rite at home, as 
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irdl as to myself, that I do not like to dwell upon it ; and it 
was evident that the &ct of the Presbyterians having succeeded 
in erecting their chapel, added gall to the bitterness of our feel- 
ings on this occasion. 

** We must have a church," one of my parishioners whispered 
to me at the door, after the service was over, ^^ and I will give 
Usk pounds more than I intended." I did not expect so much 
fhHn him altogether. He gave twenty pounds. 

Our good Bishop, as he was always called, for ^^ his praise was 
in all the churches/' I n^ver saw afterwards, except for a 
momeit to receive his blessing. 

During the next summer the house was finished, exc^t paint- 
ing. The subscriptions were sadly deficient ; that is to say, they 
were badly paid. Perhaps I did not press then with sufficient 
urgency ; at any rate, the house cost me nearly a hundred pounds. 

Discouraging as this might seem, it did not deter me from 
conmieneiDg a new subscription for building my church. I have 
already said my heart was set upon it, and I was detennined to 
carry it into effect. I thought, indeed, from my past experience, 
that I could in future manage better ; nor was I, as the event 
proved, entirely mistaken. 

^ And now commenced the most anxious and the most perplex- 
ing year of my whole life. But a subject of such importance 
deserves a new chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Church— Distressing Difficulties— The Subscription List — ^A Triumph 
—A Letter— The Spiritual Church. 

All my disappointments, all mj fkrivations, and, what were 
worse than both, all my feelings of utter loneliness, were as 
nothing when oompared with the trouble and anxiety, the posi- 
tire and absolute distress, with which the building of this church 
overwhelmed me. Many were the sleepless nights I spent in 
ruminating upon the means of accomplishing it, or rather, t^n 
the means of extricating myself from the pecuniary emhssraaa^ 
ments in which it had involved me. The subscriptions came in 
so slowly and so irregularly, that I could not calculate ap<m 
them until they were actually paid ; that is to say, I could not 
anticipate them, and, consequently, could not venture to make 
any engagements on the strength of them. But the worst part 
of the business was, that in the first instance I had done so, and 
this was the main source of all my perpl^ties. I bad, too» 
some of Job's comforters to remind me, with an air of ill- 
concealed triumph, that <^ they had told me that I could not 
build a church ;" and that " they knew how it would be ;" and 
that " we had better give it up at once, or we should make our* 
selves a laughing-stock, if we had not done so already, to the 
whole neighbourhood.'' And then, when they saw that this 
annoyed me, they would suggest, by way of consolation, bitter 
though it was, some such excuses for my failure as that '^ I was 
young and inexperienced, and perhaps too enthusiastic, and quite 
a stranger to the ways and means of the people in this country." 
This was from my friends. The taunts and sneering jests of our 
enemies no way affected me : I could expect nothing less from 
them. 

In the midst of all my difficulties a violent attack was made 
upon the tower of the church. It was strenuously urged that it 
was not absolutely necessary, and that what was built of it ought 
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to be pulled down, since it was better to have a church without 
a tower than no church at all. This I would by no means con- 
sent to ; the whole should stand or ML together — ^* Aut CssaaXj 
aut nihil !" I could not bear the idea of a church without a 
tower. ^^Let us examine the subscription-list/' Tsaid, ^^and 
see what amount can be depended upon." This was done, the 
list divided into five equal portions, and ^yb of my principal 
parishioners took each one to collect, and agreed to be answer- 
able for the amount. They were all men of credit in the place, 
and well known ; while I was as yet comparatively a stranger. 

Some brighter hopes began now to beam upon us, and under 
their cheering influence the work went on with renewed vigour. 
But, not to weary the reader with further details, it will be 
sufficient for me to say that, after six months of unceasing toil 
and exertion, I got the body of the church up, the roof on, the 
Steele up to the same height, and covered in with a temporary 
roof, to preserve it from the weather, until we should have time 
and means to carry it to its full height. 

When we had got thiis &r, the whole of my funds, as well 
from the subscription-list as from my own private means, were 
exhausted ; and I should have been at a hopeless stand-stiU, if it 
had not been for the munificent grant of one hundred and fifty 
pounds from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, of which we could now, and not till now, avail 
ourselves, as the Society always, I believe, makes it a condition 
tiiat such grants shall not be paid till the outer shell of the build- 
ing is put up. This relieved me firom all my difficulties, and was 
a source of joy and triumph to me. 

It was indeed a bold undertaking, and one which, if my Jmow- 
ledge of mankind and my experience had been greater, I would 
not have ventured upon with such inadequate means as were then 
at my command. They were indeed inadequate. But I thought 
at the time that my parishioners could accomplish it, and I was 
determined they should do so, or I would leave them. They 
knew this, and manfully set their shoulders to the wheel, even 
while they despaired of success. 

The people belonging to the church, although more numerous 
than those of any other single denomination, were still very few ; 
and the first tone I administered the holy sacrament of the Lord's 
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Supper I had only nine communicants. They were also very 
poor, as new settlers generally are, and this was comparatiTely^ 
with the exception of the small village, a new settlement ; aad 
yet, strange as it may appear to a dweller in the old country, 
they were all well off in the world. They had all the neces- 
saries and comforts of life at their command, and even some of 
the luxuries. Still they were poor, as fiur as the ability to pay 
money was concerned. They had it not, neither could they 
obtain it without great exertions, and still greater sacrifices; 
and nothing else would build the church. Some of the w(H*k, 
it is true, could be done by themselves, and they willingly and 
freely did it. 

At length, by getting up some temporary windows and closing 
in the rest, by laying down loose planks for a floor, and by setting 
up some rude benches, with other similar preparations, I was 
enabled to open the church for divine service. And oh ! what a 
triumphant day of rejoicing it was ! And yet there were some 
who, like the Israelites in the days of the prophet Ezra, could 
not restrain their sorrow on comparii^ this new, and to them a 
second temple, dedicated to the worship of God, with those moM 
splendid and magnificent ones in which they had been admitted 
into the mystical body of Christ's holy Catholic Church-^tempks 
which, alas ! they never hoped to see again. 

This feeling was but momentary, and confined to a very few, 
^' the ancient men of the congregation ;" while among the youngs 
members all might have seen, in their joyous countenances, tbe 
cheering belief in the promise of the personal presence of Him 
to whom this more humble temple was now dedicated : ^' Wbere- 
ever two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them, and that to bless them." 

The following Sunday was the one appointed for the celebra- 
tion of the Advent of our Blessed Lord. At a rude altar, tens* 
porarily raised for the purpose, I had no fewer than thirty com* 
municants. This was indeed encouraging, and strengthened me 
in my glorious work. During the winter, with a large stove fai 
the church, if we were not quite so comfortable as we could have 
wished, we were much more so than we had ever been before. 
The schoolhouse, at best, was but a miserable substitute lor a 
ehurch ; and the tenure by which we held our trifling occupation 
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of it, the whim and caprice 'of the mixed public, made it still 
more objectionable : but now our bare walls, with their shelter- 
ing roof— they could boast of little else — were our own, and we 
felt ourselves at home. 

A few days after the opening of our church, on calling upon 
an intelligent and well-educated emigrant, who had lately arrived 
from England, I found him busily engaged in writing a letter to 
some of his friends, who were very desirous of following him to 
this country. He wished them, of course, to settle near him ; 
and to induce them to do so, among other arguments he used the 
following : — 

" We have a church and a clergyman — a regular Church of 
England clergyman — in the settlement. Not that every settle- 
ment has one. Far from it. I suppose, indeed, that there is not 
one for every twenty settlements, as we call them here, although 
each is much larger and more populous than many parishes at 
home. And I would advise you, as well as all other well-disposed 
emigrants, to be careful not to overlook this circumstance in 
deciding upon your location. Few there are, if any, who come 
to this country, having never before been so situated as to be 
tumble to attend the public worship of God, however negligent 
they may have been in availing themselves of the privilege, that 
would not feel most poignantly if they were deprived of the 
opportunity. Nor would they observe, without some annoyance, 
the little respect that is paid to that day, set apart for relaxation 
and rest from the cares and labours of life, even admitting they 
should forget the nobler purposes for which it was intended, and 
to which it ought to be devoted, because it would be at least a 
constant witness to them, on its weekly return, that they were 
strangers in a strange land. Indeed, I myself, as short a time as 
I have been in the country, have seen men, whom I knew to have 
a^om entered the precincts of the sanctuary, travel what in 
Cngland would be considered an incredible distance, upwards of 
twenty miles, to attend divine service, or to get their children 
baptized, or to get the clergyman to visit some sick member of 
their family, or to ' bury theii* dead out of their sight ;' consoling 
themselves, in their ^iffliction, with the idea that there was one 
so near. 

'^ It is in circumstances such as these that the heart of the 
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exile yearns after his native land. He therefore ought, certainly, 
to secure to himself, in this the home of hb adoption, as many 
of those fitvourable features in the home he has left as can pos- 
sibly be found ; and they will be to him as household gods. 
Th^ bring with them associations that beguile into the tale of 
other years. And if they do not revive in our memory those 
scenes of pure and unmingled happiness in our bright and buoyant 
season of youth, they occasionally throw a halo of delight over 
our existence, by leading us to forget that we are away from 
them. 

^^ Every emigrant may feel assured that, however anxious he 
may be to leave his native country, and however much it may be 
to his advantage to do so, he will retain a painful recollection of 
it to the latest hour of his existence. No one brought up in a 
country like England, where such order and r^;ularity prevail, 
can form any idea of the dreadful state of sooiety in many por- 
tions of these provinces, as well as in the United States ; whereas 
this part of the country, where I have located myself, might chal- 
lenge the world for its superior in orderliness and morality.*' 

Throughout the monotony of that dreary winter — for such, 
unaccustomed as I was to the country, it appeared to me — 
nothing occurred of sufficient importance to be related. Althou^ 
the progress of our earthly temple towards its completion was 
necessarily at a stand-still, the building up of our spiritual edifice 
was, under the divine blessing, rapidly though gradually ad- 
vancing ; so gradually, indeed, that the careless portion of my 
flock hardly noticed it, while the doubting ones attributed it to 
other causes ; but with the pious, who ^^ hopeth all things," it 
was believed to be, as in reality it was, and as it eventually proved, 
nothing less than the glorious harvest I was so richly reaping 
from the good seed that had been sown in meekness and faith by 
my pious predecessor, now a saint in heaven. His prayers had 
been heard by the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls ; and when 
he was taken to his reward, the blessed fruits of his labours w^re 
left, in the dispensations of a gracious and merciful Providence, 
to cheer me onwards to greater and more zealous exertions. 

The influence of our holy institution cannot be duly felt and 
properly appreciated in a day ; neither can the bitter and deq>- 
rooted prejudices against our Liturgy, cherished and nurtured 
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with so much care by those who have gone out from us, be removed 
in a moment. It is something more than simple conviction, and 
a great deal too, that must do this. There are strong and inve- 
terate habits to be conquered and subdued, and all this by the 
plain practical operation of Grospel truth. We have no enthu- 
siastic fimaticism to bring to bear upon it. We do not expect or 
wish to witness any of those sudden and violent revolutions in 
men's minds which constitute the boast and the glory of the 
zealous dissenting preacher, and which are as evanescent as they 
are unnatural. 

No ! ours is the smooth, quiet, onward course, which no power 
on earth can stop or turn adde ; like the mighty rivers of this 
boundless continent, which gather as they go, and unceasingly 
roll their world of waters to the ocean. As some proof of the 
troth of this, I may adduce the &ct that the number of clergy- 
men in this colony is tenfold what it was when I first commenced 
my missionary labours; thanks to the unwearied exertions of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Seasons— The Dark Day— An Incident— The Visitadon— ViDage 

ScandaL 

The succeeding Spring opened upon us in all its instantaneous 
bloom and verdure. The change, in the whole &ce of nature, 
was as sudden as if it had been produced by magic. In one short 
week the wreaths of snow had disappeared ; the fountains of the 
great deep, as our rivers, without a metaphor, may almost be 
called, were broken up, and ^' the thick-ribbed ice was gone ;" 
the meadows were green ; the leaves were out ; the birds had all 
come back to us again, and were singing in every bush and spray ; 
all living things were rioting in the glories of the summer sun. 
We have no Spring here ; or if we have, it is so evanescent that 
one can hardly count the few days to which it can prefer a doubt- 
ful claim, ere the Summer is upon it. 

Not so the Autumn. From the first of September to the be^ 
ginning of November, and sometimes even to the end of it, the 
weather, although delightfully pleasant and beautiful, becomes 
gradually colder and colder ; the sweet melody of the birds gra- 
dually dies away, till all is silent. Even the unceasing chirp of 
the cricket is hushed ; but the trees in the boundless, measureless 
forest exhibit, in the bright sunshine and the pure atmosphere <^ 
this lovely season, a picture as beautiful as it is novel to the ^e 
of a stranger. Instead of waving their luxuriant foliage over 
mountain, hill, and valley, in one rich monotonous hue of living 
green, they now gradually, one by one, assume colours which, in 
brilliancy and variety, exceed all description. 

The soft maple is the first to commence this gorgeous display, 
by changing to a rich crimson ; the sugar-maple then follows, 
in similar though more sombre tints, variegated with the yellow 
of the trembling poplar, the orange and gold of the beech, and 
the sere brown of the butternut and the basswood, whOe th# 
sturdy oak still maintains his deep green. 
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Suddenly as the summer came upon us, it did not find us unpre- 
pared to take advantage of its genial influences, and reconunence 
our labours upon the church. On the contrary, we had been 
making our windows, as well as the panel-work for the pews, 
reading-desk, &c. during the winter. After going back to the 
schoolhouse for a few months, while the interior was being fitted 
up, we had the satis&ction — ^rendered still more grateful by the 
partial privation we had endured— of returning again to our own 
glace, now all but completely finished. 

On re-opening the church, I administered the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. I had a greater number of communicants than 
ever. And they seemed impressed with a deeper feeling of devo- 
tion than I had ever before observed on any similar occasion. 
A feeling of silent and awful solemnity evidently pervaded the 
whole congregation, for all were present. Why this was so, I 
must explain. 

I am quite aware that the celebration of the holy Eucharist 
was never intended as an exhibition to be gazed at by idle lookers 
<m ; but, accustomed as I had been to the practice at home, of 
the non-communicants retiring, it did not occur to me, on the 
first occasion of the kind, that it was necessary for me to explain 
it to the people. All, therefore, naturally and reverently re- 
mained, to witness the solemnity. On the next occasion, as well 
as on two or three more, I took no steps to prevent their doing 
so, for I saw that it produced a beneficial effect. Indeed to this 
circumstance, conjoined, of course, with others, I do sincerely 
believe that the rapid increase in the number of my communi- 
cants was mainly to be ascribed. And then again, after this, 
when I considered it my duty no longer to allow the continuance 
of such an irregularity, now that we were getting all things some- 
what in order, the very enforcing of the custom becamea powerful 
instrument in my hands, under the Divine blessing, for adding 
still more to their number, for few there were who could find Jn 
thmr hearts thus, literally, to turn their backs upon the Lord's 
table. 

While they were allowed to remain to witness the solemnity, 
Ae idea never once occurred to them, that they did not in some 
measure participate in its blessings and privileges. But, to be 
tamed out of the church while some fiivoured few were to be 
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partaken of holy mysteries forbidden to themselves^ was a thought 
they could not brook. Not but that some — many, indeed, I am 
compelled to say, from a morbid apprehension of their unworthi- 
ness, or from thoughtless indifference about their eternal wel- 
&re — still refused to come. 

Time with unflagging wing flew by, and we were again on the 
verge of another winter, when we were astonished and alarmed 
by a most extraordinary meteorological phenomenon. 

On the morning of the day on which it occurred, the sun rose 
in a yellow smoky fog ; and looked, while it was visible through 
such a medium, just like ^^ a pale moon ;" but this was only for 
a short time ; afl^r an hour or so it became dinmier and dimmer, 
till, in the increasing density of the fog or smoke, or whatever 
else it was — ^for it was never clearly ascertained — ^it became alto- 
gether obscured, just as if it had set. Something like the short 
twilight we have in this latitude then succeetled, and about noon 
it became dark, as totally dark as ^^ a moonless midnight." 

I was out that morning, two or three miles from home. On 
my return, just before the darkness was the deq[>est, on passing 
some of the farm-houses, I saw the women milking their cows. 
They had no clocks or watches, and so they thought that by sonoe 
strange accident or other, the night had overtaken them un- 
awares, before they had deemed the day half done. And what was 
more extraordinary still, the fowls went to roost — a proof that 
the instinct of animals is not quite so perfect as it is sometimes 
represented to be. 

In one or two other houses that I passed, the inmates were 
busily engaged in their devotions, under the fearfbl impression 
that the world was coming to an end. Indeed I found afterwards 
that this idea had generally prevailed throughout the couatiy : 
at one time I myself thought so. 

About two hours after noon, when our minds were wrought i^ 
to the most intense excitement, and we trembled under thei^ppre- 
hension of some coming evil — some dreadful catastrophe that was 
to befal us, but of what nature none could tell, we were terrified 
and confounded by the most startling peal of thunder I ever 
heard, and it was as singular as it was appalling ; so sing^ular) 
indeed, that I hardly know how to describe it. 

It did not commence with a OocA/ Creusk! Crack! asthiui- 
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der generally does when right over head, but with one solitary 
deafening report, like that of a great cannon, or rather, perhaps, 
of a great number of cannon discharged at once and together. 
This was preceded— but only a single instant of time hardly dis- 
tinguishable — by a bright and vivid flash of forked lightning ; 
and then, when the echoes had died away among the distant moun- 
tains, all was as dark again and as still as ever ; not a breath of 
air was stirring — not a sound was heard — ^no distant rumbling of 
the receding tempest. It seemed to have concentrated all its 
force, and expended all its power, in that one fearful and solitary 
explosion. 

The next morning, after the rain, which had ^en in torrents 
during the night, the whole &ce of the country was covered, 
though very slightly, with a yellow dust, very much resembling 
sulphur. It seemed to have come down with or before the rain, 
as little accumulations of it were observable in the windings and 
obstructions of all the watercourses. A quantity of this dust 
was collected and analysed, but I never heard the result, further 
than that it was considered of volcanic origin. 

In a neighbouring town the spire of a church was struck by 
the one solitary flash of lightning, and set on fire. It was so high 
that the engines could not reach it : but the upper part was cut 
away by some daring rafUmen, and tumbled down ; so that the 
fire was extinguished, and the church saved. 

The reader will be satisfied thatlhavenot attached any undue 
importance to this fearful visitation, when I inform him that it 
has ever since been marked, in our provincial Almanacs, as ^* The 
Dark Day." 

' As soon as there was snow enough for sledging, and the winter 
roads were good, I received an intimation from the Bishop, that 
he was about to hold his triennial Visitation. This bemg the first 
since my arrival in the diocese, I was much pleased with the 
prospect of meeting those of my brethren with whom I had already 
becofloe acquainted, as well as of being introduced to the rest 

A Visitation in North America was, in those days at least, if it 
be not so now, a very difierent affidr firom what is ever witnessed 
at honae. Its public characteristics are similar, with the excep- 
tion of the number of the clergy. But that in which we were 
all the most interested was, the opportunity the occasion afibrded 
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of friendly personal intercourse, not only with each other, but 
with our good, kind, and amiable Bishop. He was Indeed as a 
&ther to us, and we all looked up to him more in that character 
than in any other. 

This Visitation was not confined to a solemn service in the 
church, a sermon and a charge, and then a dinner : it lasted three 
or four days, during which we were all '^ with one accord in one 
place," taking sweet counsel together. 

The pleasure of dwelling upon these favourable and prosperous 
circumstances has led me to give only the bright side of the pic- 
ture. It had, however, like everything else that is j&ir and 
beautiful on earth, a sad and a sorrowful reverse. 

I liave already hinted at a feeling of hostility and opposition 
which manifested itself on my first arrival, but I have not yet 
given any adequate idea of its bitterness and malignity. My 
youth and inexperience were said to incapacitate me for the per- 
formance of the high and important duties of my office ; my cheer- 
fulness was called inordinate and sinful levity ; and, in a word, 
my conduct altogether was considered to be highly prejudicial to 
those interests of the Church which I had come into the settlement 
to promote. 

It will, perhaps, be supposed that all these objections ware 
urged by my own people — by the most anxious friends of the 
Church — by those who held her interests in their hearts, and who, 
from the best of motives, had been reluctantly compelled to make 
them. Not so. On the contrary, the most indefatigable and in- 
dustrious inventors and propagators of these insidious and ill- 
natured inuendos were ampng the Dissenters, who were thankful, 
they said, that I was not their minister : and so, indeed, was L 

These rumours, and others of the same nature, which were 
bruited abroad throughout our small community, gave me little 
or no concern ; but there were others of a very difierent kind, 
affecting my character both as a clergyman and a gentleman* 
These were communicated to me with great care and precisioQ 
by an over-officious friend. But they were so vague and absurd, 
that now, when my knowledge of mankind is more extensive, I 
can scarcely understand why they should have givoi me so much 
uneasiness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Head-quarters — The Outposts — A Snowdrift — A Parish Clerk — A Ludicrous 
Scene — A Temple not made with hands — ^The Reward— A Marriage — 
The Rectory. 

Three years had now passed away. The church was not only 
completely finished and furnished, but the spiritual Church therein 
dwelling was firmly and efiectually established in the hearts and 
affections of the people, at the head-quarters at least, of my wide 
spreading mission. 

To give the reader some idea of its extent, I need only men- 
tion that it is now divided into nine . distinct and separate mis- 
sions, with a clergyman to each, except in one place, where, 
although a church is built and a house provided, and, I believe, 
a large subscription made towards his salary, they have not yet 
been able to obtain one. But for all this it must not be imagined 
that the clergy are as thickly scattered over the country here 
as in happy England. On the contrary, the distance between 
the nine stations I have mentioned, varies from fifteen miles to 
Mxty-four ! 

Extensive as my mission was, my regular labours were ne- 
cessarily circumscribed within much narrower limits. 

On Sundays, during summer, I performed divine service at one 
place fifteen miles ofP, at eight o'clock in the morning. Then in my 
own church at eleven. In the evening of the alternate Sundays, 
taking another horse, I rode nine miles to perform service in a 
schoolhouse at another settlement, about the same distance from my 
church, but in an opposite direction. During the winter I had 
only one morning service, and that in my church, and evening 
service only every third Sunday at each of the two settlements 
I have mentioned. This was owing to my taking in another 
station eighteen miles ofi*. My labours at this settlement were 
generally, but not .exclusively, confined to the winter, in con- 
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sequence of the bad state of the roads, which were all but im- 
passable during any other season. 

Sometimes, indeed, they were bad enough even in winter : on 
one occasion I had a fearful journey of it. There had been a 
heavy Ml of snow the day before, accompanied by a high wind, 
which drifted up the roads very much. In one place, about 
four miles from my destination, my horses fairly stuck fiist : I 
sent my servant to a house, at a little distance, for a shovel, to cut 
out a path for my leading horse ; for I was obliged to drive two, 
one harnessed in £ront of the other, as one horse would not have 
been able to drag my sleigh over the heavy roads ; but the trifling 
&vour was denied me, with many ill-natured remarks, on the 
<< sinfu' practice o' breeking the Sabbath that gate : forfoye tra- 
velling on that holy day." They <' did na ken why sax days i' 
the week should na satisfee ony reasonable body." We bad 
therefore to trample down the snow with our feet for more than 
a hundred yards, when the noble animals, as if instinctively aware 
of my anxiety to get on, plunged gallantly through of their own 
accord, after me. We soon afterwards got into the woods, where, 
of course, there had been no drifting, and at length arrived at 
our journey's end within a few minutes of the appointed time. 
The people, at least the greater part of them, had been waiting 
for me for hours. They had no clocks, they were all too poor 
in that settlement to buy them, and they were afraid of being 
too late. Our substitute for a church, a rude log-hut covered 
with bark, was crowded to suffocation. I read prayers and 
preached, and then administered the Sacrament to nearly twenty 
communicants. After which I christened three or four children, 
and churched as many women. 

The village schoolmaster at this station acted as my clerk, 
and was particularly officious. On my asking him, in an under- 
tone, aftar the other services of the day were over, whether 
there were any women to be churched, he immediately, like the 
crier of a court, bawled out at the top of his voice, " Any women 
here to be churched 1" Some one approached him and whispered 
something in his ear, when he again called out in the same loud 
and commanding tone, *^ Judy Connor, come for'ard here !" 
when a bashful and modest looking young woman stepped 
tremblingly forth from the crowd, into a small open space before 
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me^ whidi he had, with no little difficulty, kept clear for the 
purpose. She looked up to him imploringly, as if for further 
diieoUons, when he made a motion with his hand towards the 
floor, and with the tone and manner of one in authority^ ex- 
claimed, ^^ Down wid ye thin !" He then turned to the as- 
sembled multitude with, ^^ Any more women to be churched ?'* 
Another whispering followed, and the same scene was enacted 
again and again. He then turned to me with a low bow, and 
whispered, " They 're all there, ye'r Riverence." I;,proceeded 
with the service ; and its simple but beautiful adaptation to the 
drcumstances of the young matrons kneeling before me, appeared 
to impress them with that feeling of devout thanksgiving which 
it pre-supposes. 

After all the services were over, and a thousand kind inquiries 
made about my own health, and so forth, and as many kind 
salutations exchanged, the people separated to return to their 
respective homes, and I to mine: not, however, before I 
had been compelled, nothing loth, to partake of the principal 
settler's best fiire, consisting of grilled fowl and oaten cake, and 
I reached my own house a little after midnight, worn out with 
cold and &tigue. 

I visited this settlement the following summer, on Trinity 
Sunday I think it was, whcQ I had a congregation of more 
than three hundred, hx more, of course, than the log-hut would 
contain. I therefoire performed the service in the open air, or 
rather, under the shade of the lofty and majestic trees of the 
forest. My voice was indeed, literally, that of " one crjring in 
the wilderness." It was a wild and moving scene. The most 
goi^eous temple, with its Gothic arches, its groined and fretted 
roof, its marble pavement and its high altar, all &ded into in- 
significance before the dignity of such a shrine as this. From 
my elevated position, on the trunk of a huge elm-tree, some 
Ave or six feet in diameter, and which had been recently felled, 
I cast my eye over the dense crowd of those sincere simple- 
minded worshippers of Him '^ who dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands," They were kneeling before me on the cold damp 
earth, amid the rank weeds of the wilderness, with the everlast- 
ing forest over their heads, and responded in one solemn and 
harmonious voice to my prayer to *^ God the fitther of heaven to 
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have mercy upon us.'* During the service I bi^tized Smit 
children. 

This was perhaps the most interesting circumstance of the 
whole. I had had no previous notice of these baptisms, nor had 
my clerk ; there was consequently nothing provided as a substi- 
tute for a font, the people had not once thought of it, and we 
were at a considerable distance from any house. I had, how- 
ever, even then, been too long a missionary to be at a loss for an 
expedient in such an exigency. 

There was a brook at a little distance. Its source was from 
the fissure of a rock in the mountain hard by, and after winding 
its course for about a mile, it fell into a small lake, the glassy 
surface of which I could see from whence I stood. I blessed 
this crystal fountain altogether, and, stooping down, I dipped 
my hand into an eddying little pool into which the lively water 
flowed, and this was my primitive baptismal font. 

I afterwards administered the Sacrament of the holy Com- 
munion to upwards of fifty communicants, all at once, and there 
was ample room at our spacious altar for many more. 

^^ Ye are paid for your labours !" is sometimes tauntingly said 
to us by our enemies. And so in truth we are, and £ur better 
too than they are aware of. 

I was paid, triumphantly paid, for all the labours, sacrifices, 
and distresses of three years' duration, when I opened my 
church ; and I was amply paid, too, for all the toilsome and 
weary journeys I had made to the settlement, where it occurred, 
by witnessing the scene I have just described. Such instances 
as these bring in large amounts at once, but smaller fees of a 
like kind came pouring in continually. Yes I we are well paid, 
but in a coin which sordid, money-counting men know nothing o£ 

On one of my subsequent visits to this settlement I had to 
cross this very lake on the ice. It was the latter end of the 
winter, and the ice was not thought strong enough to bear a 
horse. When I got to the shore I met eight young men, who 
were watching my coming, to warn me of my danger and to 
assist me. They took my horses out and tied them to a tree, 
and then dragged me over in my sleigh themselves ; and, after 
service in a house on the opposite shore, they brought me back 
again in the same manner. 
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This settlement was quite a new one; I myself, indeed, was 
the founder of it. The Protestant portion of the Irish immi- 
grants that came to my neighbourhood always applied to me for 
advice and assistance in obtaining the grants of land which the 
Government, at that period, was in the habit of making. I did 
what I could for them ; but my endeavours to serve them were, 
either from their own carelessness or other causes, seldom suc- 
cessful. I therefore applied to the Governor, to whom I had 
the honour to be personally known before I leil England, for 
permission to locate these poor people myself at once, without 
the intervention of any Government agent. His Excellency 
kindly acceded to my request, limiting me, however, to this par- 
ticular township, which was at that time a wild tract of country. 
I immediately got a number of location-tickets printed. These 
contained the conditions under which the land was granted, 
which conditions must be fulfilled before the grantee can get his 
patent from the Crown. I inserted on the ticket the number of 
the lot and the applicant's name, and signed my own, taking care, 
before I gave them that ticket, to ascertain that they were sober, 
steady, and industrious men. This settlement is now in a very 
flourishing condition, with a church and a clergyman of its own. 

As to the settlement I have mentioned, in which I had service 
so early on a Sunday morning, I shall say nothing further about 
it here, but that it rapidly rose into importance, and will occupy 
a very prominent position in a subsequent part of my narrative. 

The other two settlements to which I have adverted were very 
similar to the one where my head-quarters were established, only 
not so populous. They contained a few respectable families, 
with which I had frequent and friendly, intercourse. As to one 
in particular, there were powerful inducements to a young man, 
as I then was, to cultivate an acquaintance ; and, as I am not 
writing a romance, I may as well say at once, without fiirther 
circumlocution, that I married one of the daughters. This was 
an event of the greatest importance to me, not only in a domestic 
point of view, but also as regarded my professional duties. The 
family I had thus become connected with was highly respectable, 
and very much esteemed by the whole neighbourhood ; it conse- 
quently had a good deal of influence, and this increased my own. 

Shortly after this event my mission was erected into a parish, 
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and I was regularly instituted and inducted as the incumbent 
rector. This circumstance also added something to my influence, 
and, as a natural consequence, when such influence is prop^ly 
employed, to my usefulness in temporal as well as in spiritutd 
matters. Names and titles, however much we may affect to 
despise them, have more weight even with ourselves than, in 
our pride and pretended independence, we are willing to admit ; 
while by the great mass of the people they are held in still h^her 
estimation, notwithstanding they also aflect to despise them: 
nay, even the *^ free and enlightened citizens " (save the mark !) 
of the neighbouring republic, strange and anomalous as it may 
appear, attach more, much more importance to titles than we da 
Whatever was the cause, I was more looked up to, and my 
example more carefully followed, than formerly, as the following 
instances will abundantly prove. Besides my glebe, which was 
in a wild state, with the exception of three or four acres around 
my house, I had a small farm. It was soon discovered or 
imagined that I had a most perfect knowledge of agriculture ; 
and my management of it became the practice of the parish. It 
was also discovered from my servants that I had family prayen 
in my house, when a printed form was so urgently demanded by 
my parishioners for their own use, that I got a number printed 
from the one I used myself, and gave a copy to any one who 
would promise to use it. I had often before endeavoured to im- 
press upon them the necessity and importance of this duty, but 
apparently without efiect. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

A Journey—The Indians— Squaws— Papoo«es— Bark Canoes— A Snag— 
An Accident— The Encampment — Starvation^-The Relief— Home. 

I HATE hitherto spoken only of my head-quarters station, and of 
those settlements which were near enough to it to be somewhat 
r^ularly visited, without interfering with my duties at my 
church ; but the more distant settlements which were comprised 
within my extensive charge occupied a large portion of my time. 
There were six principal ones, each of which has now a church 
and a clergyman of its own. Two of these I visited once every 
winter, and the others once during the summer, so that each had 
divine service only once a year. These winter journeys were 
generally so similar to those to the less distant settlements which 
I have already described, that I may pass over them without 
further notice. Not so one of my summer journeys to the most 
distant station of all, or rather to several, for there were two or 
three settlements in that section of the country. In this journey 
I had to pass through a wild, uninhabited region, for more than 
seventy miles in an open boat, rowed or pushed up the river 
with long poles. The passage occupied two tedious days and an 
equal number of unsheltered nights. It may convey to the 
mind of the reader some idea of the magnitude of this river, to 
which I have more than once alluded, when I Inform him that 
in broad daylight we missed the channel in one place, and got 
behind a point of land, where we worked our way for some miles 
before we perceived our mistake. When I reached my destina- 
tion I married seven couples, and baptized seventeen children and 
three adults. I was two Sundays absent, during which time I 
read prayers and preached in schoolhouses and private dwellings 
eleven times to crowded and attentive congr^ations. 

In this section of the country there are now not fewer than four 
churches and as many missionaries, each of whom has an extensive 
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and laborioiu charge. It is true that the coontij was not near 
so populous then as it is now ; jet, even at that period, there was 
an ample field of duty for several clergymen. '^ The harvest 
truly was great, but the labourers were few ;" and few indeed 
they still continue to be, when compared with the many destitute 
settlements which have since been formed throughout that track- 
less wilderness of woods, which, when I traversed it, could hardly 
boast of a single inhabitant. 

For the means of returning, I had to depend upon any chance 
boat that might be going down the river. But not hearing^ of 
any, and the week §ut wearing away, and being very anxious to 
get back to my church before the following Sunday, I took ad- 
vantage of the return of some Indians from their hunting excur- 
sion, and after some difficulty secured a passage in one of thdr 
small bark canoes. I went on board about five o'clock on a fine 
summer evening, only a few minutes before the dinner hour at 
the bouse where I had been staying. I had eaten nothing since 
an early breakfast ; my friends, as I then accounted them, n^- 
lected to give me any provisions. I charitably thought at the 
time, that this extraordinary and cruel n^ligence might bc^ 
ascribed to their want of knowledge of Indian habits and modes 
of living ; but afterwards, when I knew them better, and found 
that they had had constant intercourse with these Indians fi^r 
more than twenty years, I was compelled to impute their conduct 
to a less pardonable motive. May God forgive them, as I did. 

Silently we glided along the smooth surface of the water, 
impelled by the light paddles of the Indians, till we had made 
about seven miles. We then landed at a little clearing, where 
there was a green and grassy bank. Here we encamped for the 
night. The sun had set, and the night was &st approaching* 
I, of course, had neither tent nor blanket ; and although I was 
fiimbhing with hunger, they would give me nothing to eat. . I 
wandered about in search of wild berries, which generally abound 
in such places ; but it immediately got so dark that I could not 
find any. Indeed, if it had been daylight, I should probably 
have met with no better success, as it was much too early in the 
season. On returning to the camp, I was furiously assailed by 
all their dogs, and they were not a few, until an Indian put his 
head out of his tent and pacified them. I then wrapped my cloak 
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around me, and laid me down upon the wet grass, for the dew 
had by this time &llen heavily. I tried to sleep, but for several 
long and tedious hours I could not. At length — it must have 
been, I think, but just before the morning dawned — ^a deep sleep 
came over me, and my sufferings were forgotten. The sun was 
up and high in the heavens when I woke. At first I could not 
conceive where I could be, till, on looking roimd, I saw my rude 
companions at their breakfast ; but not the slightest morsel could 
I obtain from them — no, not by the most earnest entreaties. I 
offered them money — a dollar for what to them was not worth a 
hundredth part of it. But, no ! I might as well have offered it 
to their dogs, for all the notice they deigned to take of me or it. 
I had now been more than twenty-four hours without food, and 
the gnawings of hunger began to be acutely felt. 

Again we started, after a long and tedious preparation ; and 
they paddled along, in their usual lazy and listless manner, for 
two or three hours, when some accident befel the canoe which 
accompanied us ; for there were two families of Indians, and each 
had one. This untoward circumstance compelled them to put 
ashore again soon after mid-day, to repair the damage. 

The squaws, after sticking their papooses * up against a tree, 
immediately set to work to gather a few dry sticks and light a 
fire, in order to cook their dinner ; while the men were patching 
up the hole which a snagf had made in the bottom of the 
canoe. 

When their dinner was served up, the sight of food naturally 
excited me to try and get a share of it, and I made a more 

* The infants of Indians are so called. They are strapped or tightly 
bandaged to a slab of wood. This slab is a little longer than the child, and 
their mothers, when they carry them, sling them over their backs, where 
they hang suspended by a strap which passes round the mother's forehead ; 
and when the squaws stop to rest themselves they just stick these boards up 
against a tree, or stump, or anything else, or hang them on a branch by the 
strap. 

t This is an American term for a tree washed up by the roots from 
fke banks of a river, and then floated away, till the root, being heavy 
with clay and gravel, sinks, while the top, all the branches being generally 
broken off, floats with the current, and so littie above the surface, as hardly 
to be perceived, lliese snags will sometimes run through the bottom of a 
steamer. A vessel going[ with the current generally runs over them with 
impunity. In our case some rough knot, or the broken remains of a branch, 
had scratched the bottom of the frail canoe, and torn a hole in it 
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ttreouous effort to obtain it than I had done before. Bat again 
I fiiiledy and again I was saluted with that cold and scomfbl 
laugh which is peculiar to savages. 

The accident to the canoe turned out to be of a more serious 
nature than they had supposed, and the damage took them all 
that afternoon to repair; so that here we had to remain all night, 
although only some twelve or fifteen miles from our last night's 
encampment The squaws therefore about sunset prepared their 
supper, when the same cruel conduct towards me was again ex- 
hibited. I was suffering dreadfully: the gnawings of hunger were 
painful to a degree fiir beyond my power to describe. What 
would I not have given for a morsel of bread ! I was actually 
driven to violence. I stamped and stormed at them, first in 
English, and then in French ; but I might as well have done it 
in Greek for all they cared. Anything was better than their 
cold and sullen apathy, and I determined to rouse them from it 
and compel them to notice me. I seized by his lank, black greasy 
hair a little Indian lad, who was sitting on the ground, and pall- 
ing him over on his back, attempted to snatch from liim the 
remains of his supper ; but the stronger arm of a stalwart savage 
interfered, and, with the usual scornful laugh, he pushed me 
aside. 

Here we remained all night, again under the bright starlit 
canopy of heaven. To me it was almost a sleepless night ; and 
the few moments of repose which I did get were disturbed by 
dreams of feasting, from which I awoke to all the painful realities 
of starvation.' 

Before the sun rose the next morning, the Indians were astir 
and busily engaged in their re-embarkation. They now seemed 
actuated by an alacrity I never saw them manifest before. This 
haste, as I found out afterwards, was occasioned by their anxiety 
to get down before night to the settlement to which I was bound. 
We moved along more swiftly than we had done before ; the 
men exerted themselves more, and the current was more rapid. 
This cheered me with a distant hope of relief. But I could not 
wait ; food I must have. I had now been more than two days 
and two nights without it ; and seeing the party at their break- 
&st, as we glided down the stream', almost drove me wild ; but 
not a single morsel would they give me. 
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I watched all their movements during their meal, as may well 
be supposed, with an anxious and a longing eye. And it was 
well for me I did so, as by that means I managed to obtain some 
little relief from the intolerable hunger under which, in spite of 
my youth and strength, I roust have sunk. 

A dirty little urchin of a boy had got his portion of their thick 
maize soup, in an old rusty tin cup. This he ate without a spoon, 
dipping it up with his fingers, casting a furtive glance at me 
every mouthful he took, as if afraid of an attack similar to the 
one I had made upon his brother the night before. I did not, 
however, molest him, nor did I feel the slightest inclination to 
do so. I had repented of my former violence ; but I keenly and 
anxiously noted the 'gradually increasing depth at which I could 
see the food in the cup. I did this in the hope that he might 
perchance, after gorging himself, leave a little — a very little — at 
the bottom, which I might obtain either without notice or with- 
out opposition. 

When the boy had done, I offered to take the cup from him ; 
but, no ! even this slight boon was denied me ; and after some 
observation from an older savage in a language I did not under- 
stand—accompanied, however, with the "laugh" which w<is 
intelligrible — the littlq wretch, with a grin, set it down at his feet 
for the dogs. But the brutes were less hungry than I was ; they 
would not eat it, but merely licked round the sides of the cup, 
and then left it. And there it stood in the bottom of the canoe, 
unnoticed and forgotten. I seized the precious treasure, and 
secured it as my own, with a voracity which excited the laughter 
and merriment of the whole crew — if, indeed, Indians ever can 
be said to be merry. 

I found out afterwards that this extraordinary conduct of the 
Indians towards me was owing to my going on board without a 
bottle or two of " fire-water " to present to them. 

The first habitation I reached, after this sad and perilous 
voyage of nearly seventy miles, belonged to a gentleman from 
the Highlands of Scotland, under whose hospitable roof I knew 
T should feel myself at home. I well remember, long ago as it 
is — not less than a quarter of a century — when, on passing a 
point of land jutting, out into the river, I caught the first glimpse 
of his house, how cheering was the sight ef the thin vapoury 
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smoke curliDg up from his chimney into the blue heavens. And 
to what a long and wearisome length were those last remaining 
five miles extended ; and how much more lazily the Indians, in 
their phlegmatic apathy, paddled along — their exertions seemed, 
in my impatience, to decrease as we approached our journey's end. 
The river here widened out into something like a lake ; and the 
canoe glided so slowly over the water, that it hardly seemed to 
move at all^ and left not a ripple in its wake. The sun was still 
high in the heavens, their camp-ground for the night they now 
could see, and to reach it at his setting was all they cared for. 
Not so, however, their suffering passenger. Many a long and 
anxious look I bent upon the shore, and thought we never should 
have reached it. " Hope deferred maketh the heart sick ;" and 
mine was sick indeed before that tedious day was done, for not 
till then was my foot upon the shore. 

I offered a couple of dollars to the Indians for my passage, but, 
with the same hideous laugh I have so often mentioned, they 
scornfully refiised them. I hastened with all the speed my ex- 
hausted frame and cramped and stiffened limbs would permit to 
the house of my friend. On my reaching it, my emaciated looks, 
together with my eager demand for something to eat, convinced 
my kind and considerate host that I had been suffering from want 
of food. Before he would allow my request to be complied with, 
he ascertained from me the fact, that I had been nearly three 
days and two nights without the slightest sustenance, save the 
trifling supply I have mentioned. Fortunately for me he bad 
himself once been in a similar condition when deer-stalking 
among his native mountains ; and he afterwards told me that on 
his return home he suffered more from the inconsiderateness of 
his family, in allowing him to gratify the full cravings of his 
appetite, than he had previously done during the whole time of 
his distressing privation. 

The fiimily were just sitting down to dinner as I entered. 
They expected me down that evening, but in a very different 
plight, and after waiting dinner for me a long time, had only just 
given me up. I thought myself most fortunate in arriving at so 
propitious a moment. But, no ! my host was as bad as the In- 
dians ; he would not let me touch a morsel. A few spoonfuls of 
gravy soup, and about half a glass of wine, he, however, did 
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vouchsafe to give me. I then threw myself upon the sofe, and 
instantly fell into a sound and refreshing sleep. After a couple 
of hours he woke me, and permitted me to feast upon all the 
dainties that had been so tantalizingly spread before me during 
my disturbed slumbers of the previous night. I never shall for- 
get the luxury of that dinner ! 

On my reaching home the next day, the joyous welcome from 
my dear wife, if it did not repay me for all my suflferings, made 
me certainly forget them. Indeed I hardly knew, till now, what it 
really was to have a home. It is true that for a year or two I had 
had a house of my own, and this I called my home. But I could 
not associate with the term any of those domestic enjoyments 
which had formerly been so inseparably connected with the 
warmest affections of my heart. It seemed, indeed, a desecration 
of the term to call it homcj when all about it was so cold and 
solitary. Now, however, the scene was changed, and all was 
bright and beautiful ; in short, I was no longer a stranger in a 
strange land. My adopted country had in every sense of the 
word become my home; and if anything was wanting to com- 
plete the charm, it was supplied, a few months after my return 
from this fearful journey, by the birth of my firstborn child. 
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. CHAPTER VIII. 

Attachment to the Church — ^A Discussion— An Incident— A Portrait— 
A* Methodist Preacher — A Catechetical Examination — ^A Sermon — 
Dissenters' Chapels or Meeting-Houses— Resident Clergj. 

Mt parish duties had by this time been brought into a uniform 
and satis&ctory state, well defined and clearly understood, both 
by my flock and myself. The Church was firmly and effectually 
established in the hearts and affections of my people. Their 
attachment to it was very different from that which obtains with 
many sectarians towards their peculiar notions or system, 
who can change their religion, as they call it, with the same 
facility as they can their garments. The religious sentiments of 
my people were not founded upon mere opinion, but upon a 
principle of faith— of a faith, deep, pure, and abiding — an 
unshaken and unswerving belief that the previous promises of 
the blessed gospel of our Lord Jesus belong to, and can be 
claimed by, the true members of that Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, which he has graciously deigned in his mercy 
to establish; yet without that narrow-minded bigotry which 
excludes from the Divine mercy those who have been led astray 
by the erring zeal of unauthorized and ignorant teachers, into 
the mazy labyrinths of that heterodoxical confusion which ori- 
ginated in man^s devices, and which has been cherished, and 
nurtured, and kept alive by the wildest fanaticism. 

This broad assertion must, however, be understood with scmie 
qualification, inasmuch as there were among my congregation 
several exceptions — several waverers, halting between two 
opinions. 

One of these, who was piously inclined, said to me one day 
when I met him in the road, and had a long talk with him about 
the Church, '^ I do not know, sir, how it is, but an extempore 
prayer does seem to go to the heart far more warmly than a set 
form ; and therefore I cannot help thinking, sometimes, that it 
must be better." 
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" You yourself, my good firiend," I replied, " may possibly be 
more to blame for this than the despised form ;" and I added 
emphatically, as I laid my hand kindly on his shoulder, ^' When 
ye pray, say, ^ Our Father which art in Heaven.* " 

** "Well ! well !" he said, after a moment of deep reflection, 
" it is certainly very, very strange, that, often as I have read 
the passage, I never should have noticed that expression." 

" Say rather, that command, ^^ was my reply. 

He was a plain, simple, well-meaning man, with little or no 
education ; but possessed of a sufficient share of good common- 
sense to perceive, and feel, the force of this and other arguments 
which I made use of. He and all his household are now, and 
have been for years, staunch and zealous members of the Church. 
And, what is better still, the influence of his example has been 
more widely extended, and more beneficially felt, than could 
reasonably have been anticipated from his humble station in 
life. 

One Sunday after morning service, as I was riding slowly along 
through the woods towards one of those distant settlements I 
have .mentioned, where I had an evening service, a strange- 
looking man on horseback overtook and joined me. He was tall 
and thin, almost to deformity. His countenance, that index of 
the inner man, was so warped and twisted, that I could not read 
it. His forehead I could not see, for his broad-brimmed hat was 
pulled tightly over it, down even to his rough and shaggy eye- 
brows. His eyes, the only good feature in his face, were bright, but 
deeply set ; and, except for a certain cunning sinister expression, 
they might have been called handsome. His nose was long and 
straight and pointed. His ears were large and thick, high up in 
his head, and bent out underneath his bat. His mouth was 
pursed up and drawn down at the corners, and had an expression 
of inordinate self-esteem; and his chin was so diminutive as 
hardly to deserve the name. 

He was mounted on what might not inaptly be termed a well- 
conditioned stout horse, quite competent to bear his weight, and 
that of his well-filled saddlebags to boot. These last appendages, 
together with his little narrow white cravat, drawn round his 
long neck with a tightness which seemed to threaten strangula- 
tion, convinced me, at the first glance, that my companion was 
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a Methodist preacher. K I had entertained a doubt upon the 
subject, his first salutation would have dispelled it. 

'' It 's a blessed day, sir, for which we ought to be thankful to 
Him who maketh his sun to shine upon the evil and upon the 
good/* As much as to say ^^ upon you and me," and almost as 
plainly too ; so I made a slight inclination of my head, but made 
no other reply to his remark, in the hope that if he met with no 
encouragement to talk, he would pass on and leave me to my 
own reflections. But, no ! he slackened his pace, and we jogged 
on together. A long and, apparently to my fellow-traveller, an 
embarrassing pause ensued. He evidently thought that we must 
enter into conversation, and that the whole responsibility of 
commencing, and keeping it up, rested upon himself. At length 
he addressed me again, by abruptly asking me if I had ever 
thought anything about my soul. Although somewhat amused 
and astonished at so extraordinary a questio|^, I gave him an 
answer in the affirmative ; and added, that I thought every one, 
even the greatest reprobate, must and did sometimes think about 
his soul. " Nay more," I continued, unconsciously becoming 
interested in the subject, ^' the unbidden thought will doubtless 
sometimes cross the mind of the professed infidel, ' that he may 
possibly have a soul,* and then he must, in spite of himself^ 
reflect upon what its future destiny may be ; so that every man 
who answers your question honestly, must be compelled to say 
^Yes!*" 

'^ You seem to be a man of a serious and reflective turn of 
mind," he replied. 

I slightly bowed to the compliment, but remained silent ; and 
he continued his catechetical inquiries. ^^ Pray, sir, may I ask, 
what means of grace do you attend ?" 

" If you mean to ask," I replied, " as I presume you do, what 
place of worship I frequent, I answer, the Church." 

" But what church ?" he instantly and eagerly inquired. 

This query was a startling one. I had never before heard of 
the assumption by sectarians, common as I subsequently found it, 
of the designation of " a Church ;" and therefore I said, 
"Although I do not exactly understand your meaning, yet 
I will endeavour to answer your question. In the Scriptures of 
the New Testament, no allusion is made to any Church but the 
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one established by our blessed Saviour, and his immediate fol- 
lowers, under three distinct and separate orders in the priest- 
hood ; and the sacred temple, dedicated to God and set apart for 
divine worship in the village yonder, called the parish church, 
and belonging to this Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, is 
the Church I meant. 

He dropped his bridle upon his horse's neck as suddenly as if 
a viper had stung him, clasped his gloveless hands with their 
long bony fingers tightly together, turned up his eyes to the 
heavens and absolutely groaned aloud, as he retorted with no 
small degree of warmth, " What I Dost thee call that steeple- 
house yonder," turning half round in his saddle as he spoke, and 
pointing over his shoulder with his thumb to my church, which 
happened just then to be visible through an opening in the dense 
forest — " that glittering gewgaw that pretendeth to raise into 
the high heavens the accursed emblem of her who sits enthroned, 
in' the blood of the faithful, upon the seven hills of Antichrist ; 
that " — " A simple cross," I parenthetically interposed, in a de- 
precating tone and manner, "to remind us" — but he did not 
permit me to say more — I had started the alarum and it must 
run down. Not however to follow him through his long oration, 
suffice it to say that he concluded with — " and canst thou bring 
thyself to call that the Church ?" 

** In this parish, most assuredly," I replied, somewhat piqued 
at the contemptuQus terms in which he alluded to that particular 
portion of the sacred edifice which I had reared with so much 
trouble and anxiety ; and turning back to look in the direction 
he pointed, I caught a glimpse of that glorious spire, with its 
metal covering glistening like burnished gold in the bright sun- 
shine. At the sight my feelings, which had been slightly ruffled 
by the rude remark of my fanatical companion, were instantly 
soothed. " Yes !" I said to myself, " there is indeed that 

" Tapering spire, 
That points to heaven and leads the way." 

" The small body of worshippers," said I, continuing to address 
him, " which assembles there in Christian fellowship and saintly 
communion, constitutes a portion of the mystical body of Christ's 
Holy Catholic Church ; so that you see I am right, in every 
sense of the word, when I say that I attend the Church." 
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" I fear, my friend," he rejoined in a patronising tone, " titfU 
thou art still wandering to and fro, like the children of Loud, In 
the Wilderness of Sin (!) and have not read the Scriptnre wIMi 
saith, < that if the blind lead the blind, they will both &U into 
the ditch.* " 

I was amused, not only at his mistaking the real name of the 
Wilderness for a metaphorical one, but also at the violent attack 
he had thus unknowingly made upon myself; and I said, inter- 
rogatively, ^^ You are acquainted, then, with the person who 
ministers in that Church ?" 

" Oh ! no," he said, " I am not, nor do I wish to be ; for what 
concord hath Christ or his servants with 3elial?" 

As I made no answer to this, he evidently believed that that 
Scripture had convinced me of the error of my ways, and he 
continued, in a lower and more familiar tone, *^ No ! no ! the 
Gospel is never preached there, I can assure thee of that ; they 
know nothing there about its regenerating influences. They 
believe, indeed, that the new birth consists in throwing a little 
cold water upon a squalling in&nt's face ; and all their other 
heartless forms and ceremonies are just as cold. And, as to true 
and vital godliness, they know nothing about it. The Grospd, 
forsooth I" he triumphantly exclaimed, " No I "no I Thoa wilt 
never hear the Gospel in that place ; and if you wish your soul 
to be saved, never go there again." 

" Where, then, can I go ?" I inquired with some curiosity. At 
this moment we arrived at a farm-house, where, from my 
previous knowledge of the sentiments of its occupant, I conjec- 
tured that I should lose my companion ; nor was I mistaken. 
In turning off from the road towards it, he replied, ^' If thoa 
wilt come this evening, at seven o'clock, to Mr. Hageur's house, 
thou wilt hear a Gospel sermon, from a Gospel minister ; and then 
thou wilt know where thou ought to go !" 

" At that hour, then," I rejoined, " God willing, I shall be 
the»e." 

He stopped, and I heard him say to the farmer who had come 
out to the little wicket-gate in front of his house to receive him, 
something about ^< plucking a brand from the burning." 

I was well known to this £urmer, who saluted me as I passed. 
After riding on a little way, I looked back, and saw my oom* 
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panion in earnest conversation with him, and as they were looking 
after me, I naturally concluded that I was the subject of it. I 
performed my evening service in the public schoolhouse, and 
when it was over I went to a friend's house to rest myself and 
my horse for a couple of hours, and then rode back to the village. 
On reaching Mr. Hagar's house, which was about half a mile 
from my own, I dismoimted, and tying my horse to the garden- 
fence, I went in to hear, from the " Gospel minister, the Gospel 
sermon " which he had promised me. The service had com- 
menced, and had proceeded as to as the giving out of the text ; I 
just caught the words as I gently opened the door — they were 
from Rev. xv. 2 : ^' ^nd I saw a sea of glass mingled with 
fire." 

Struck as I was with the strangeness of the text, I was much 
more astonished at the attempt he made to explain it. In a loud 
and monotonous tone of voice, indicative of self-importance and 
authority, he thus began : " Glass, my brethren, is a clear metal, 
which giveth light unto man !" And when he had made this 
philosophical declaration, he paused, and cast his eye all round 
the audience, as if to see that this exhibition of his superior 
knowledge was duly appreciated ; but when he perceived that I 
was present, his countenance fell, and his loud and confident tone 
was changed into nervous stammering. He soon, however, re- 
covered himself, and went on fluently enough with his discourse ; 
which, however, consisted of little else but trite sayings and 
cant phrases, repeated as often as the words composing them 
would admit of transposition. 

When I got home I noted down, as a curiosity, one portion of 
his sermon. After disposing of the ^^ glass," which he did rather 
summarily, he got upon the subject of " fire," upon which word 
he rung the changes, till all in heaven and earth, and under the 
earth, was exhausted. "Fire, my brethren," he said, "is a 
word of awful import. What is more frightful than the cry of 
* fire * in a crowded city ? But what is that compared witk the 
fire from heaven which consumed, as in a moment, the forty sons 
of the prophets? When ye bum a slack,* the roaring of the 

* ** A slack" is the term used to designate the completion of the first 
work required to be done in making a new ** clearing" The brushwood 
and large trees are all cut down, and the branches lopped off from the 
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fire is fearful to hear, and the sight awful to behold ; but what is 
that compared with the fire which ran along the ground all over 
Egypt ? The fire of a volcano, like that of ^tna or of Vesu- 
vius, is terrible, but it dwindles down into nothing when com- 
pared to the fire of the Holy Mount on the issuing of the I^aw to 
the ancient people of God. The fiery serpents which set the 
camp of the Israelites in flames ; the fire that issued from the 
bowels of the earth, when it opened to swallow up Corah and 
his rebellious company ; the fire at the burning of Jerusalem ; 
the fire at the conflagration of Moscow, or the great fire of 
London ; — what are they all, my brethren, when compared 
with the fire which burns before the thrgne continually, or that 
* sea of fire,' whose smoke ascendeth up for ever and ever, where 
the wicked shall be confined in chains of blackness and darkness, 
until the coming of the great day, when — " and after running on 
through many other examples, he wound up all by- saying, 
" And this, my brethren, is the fire that the Apostle alludeth to, 
which we can only * now see through a glass darkly * — ' And I 
saw a sea of glass mingled with fire.' " 

After the strange service had been concluded, I went up ijo 
the preacher and spoke kindly to him. He attempted something 
of an apology, founded upon his ignorance of my profession and 
character, for his talking to me as he had done in the afternoon. 

I assured him I had taken no oflence ; and that the fulfilment 
of my promise to come and hear him preach was a proof of it ; 
and " You and your people," I added, " can return the com- 
pliment next Sunday, and come and hear me." They did so, and 
some of them continued to attend our services, and became exem- 
plary members of the Church ; but the preacher himself was not 
one of the number. 

Trifling as this incident may seem, I have thus particularly 
recorded it, on account of its important bearing upon the success 
of my endeavours to rid my parish of Dissenters. / did sue- 
ceedi and by the mildest of means — I let them alone. They 
abused my Church in their sermons. They even attacked me 

latter. After ihey have lain long enough to become withered and dry, fire is 
applied, which sweeps off everySiing except the trunks of the trees. These 
are afterwards piled in heaps, and burned ; and then the land is ready for 
sowing with wheat or other grain, which only requires to be^ harrowel in 
to produce an excellent crop. r^ OOqI 
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personally, especially in their prayers; begging that "God 
would open the eyes of the blind leader of the blind, who had, 
in this benighted settlement, placed himself <m hig^, assuming 
the robes of Aaron as a teacher in Israel ;" with a great variety 
of other compliments of a similar character. But all would not 
do. They could not provoke me to reply to their attacks, much 
less to attack them in return. In short I did not give them a 
chance of making out a case of persecution ; and the result was, 
as I anticipated, thay came to nought. 

I am sorry to say that these remarks only apply to my parish, 
properly so called. Indeed the duties we perform at the distant 
settlements, tend rather, I fear, to increase dissent than to 
diminish it. These duties are so irregular and so often inter- 
rupted, that if they be productive of any serious and religious 
impressions, such impressions are immediately laid hold of, by 
the indefatigable zesl of dissenting preachers, who are to be 
f&and in every settlement, however small. And while they foster 
ftnd cherish them, they naturally endeavour, and too often suc- 
cessfully, so to twist and distort them, as, in the end, to make them 
subserve their own purposes — the swelling of their own ranks. 

Our people are first led astray by the most artful and insidious 
arguments, such as the following: — "Surely you'll go to 
* meeting ' to-day ; you have no service of your own ; and all 
the difference between us and your church consists in mere 
matters of outward form. We are all aiming at the same end ;" 
and so forth. They do go ; at first, perhaps, with reluctance, 
and return with disgust. But the second time they are more 
easily persuaded to go ; and then the service does not appear so 
vert/ different from their own as they at first thought : and thus, 
after a few months, they begin to wonder how they could ever 
have been so prejudiced against it. At length a subscription is 
set on foot for a meeting-house. They are of course called upon, 
and fancy they must give something towards it ; and they cannot 
brook the idea that this something should be less than what their 
neighbours give : and so the building is erected and finished, and 
pews appropriated to them, for their liberal contributions. 
These pews they occupy with their fiunilies ; and, in short, become 
members, to all intents and purposes, of some schismatical and 
sectarian community. 
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Sometimes these meeting-houses are got up under the most 
specious pretences of liberality^ and are called free churches, 
that is to say, they are to be open to all denominations. A 
chapel of this description was erected, and by such means, in 
one of those neighbouring settlements to which I have frequently 
adverted. Our people were more numerous in this settlement 
than those of any other denomination, and therefore it could not 
well be built without their assistance. To obtain this, they pro- 
posed that half the Sunday should be appropriated to our occu- 
pation of it, while the other half should be divided between all 
the other denominations who might wish to use it. The bait 
took ; our people subscribed liberally, and a large and commo- 
dious building was erected. But the half— the full half of the 
Sunday, so generously appropriated to the services of the Church, 
was confined to the forenoon, when they knew I would not and 
could not attend, being engaged with my morning service in my 
own parish ; while the afternoon, the oidy portion of the day the 
dissenters wished to occupy it, was exclusively appropriated to 
them. The natural consequence was, as the originators of the 
scheme anticipated, that I never entered its doors. So much in 
proof of the necessity of a resident clergyman in every settle- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Hailstorm — Schools.— TraTelliiig.—Pecimiarj Affiiin. 

I HAVE dwelt on such circumstances and occurrences as are 
peculiar to a missionary's life, and to the field of his labours, in 
this wild and £u*-ofiP country ; and I have said very little, per- 
haps too little, about my regular routine of duties. The only 
apology I have to offer is simply to state, that these duties^ im- 
portant as they are, and ever have been, and occupying, as they 
do, nearly the whole of my time, being in &ct the kbour of my 
life, are nevertheless so similar to those of every parish in Eng- 
land, with some exceptions perhaps in the manu&cturing dis- 
tricts, and consequently so well known, as to render any other 
than an incidental mention of them not only uninteresting, but 
tedious and superfluous. In pursuance, therefore, of the course 
I have adopted, I shall here mention one of those peculiar oc- 
currences which took place precisely at the period at which I 
have now arrived in my narrative. 

The circumstance to which I allude was one of those violent 
and fearful convulsions of the elements which people at ^' home ** 
suppose to be confined to climates within the tropics, but which 
do, nevertheless, sometimes, and not unfrequently, occur in North 
America. 

On my way to visit a school in one of my distant settlements, 
6ne very hot and sultry day about the middle of July, I was 
riding very leisurely along the road by the side of the river, or 
rather of the lake into which it had there extended itself; I had 
travelled some four or five miles, when I observed two large 
black masses of clouds rising up very rapidly, in the north-west 
and west, to a great height, although the lower part of them 
still rested on the horizon. When they had attained their ut- 
most elevation, they b^an to advance slowly towards each other, 
evidently bent on mischief. This I knew from the little angry 
flashes of lightning which at intervals darted from them during 
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their progress. All this time, about half an hour, the stillneai 
of the dose and sultry atmosphere was disturbed by little whirl- 
ing eddies of wind, which here and there swept the dust firom 
the road, and the dry leaves from about the fences, raising them, 
in spiral gyrations, high up into the air* One, indeed, was of a 
very different and much more violent description. It tore up 
by the roots a large elm-tree within a hundred paces of me, 
although where I stood I felt not a breath of air. These were 
indications of a coming conflict which could not be mistaken ; 
and on looking round I perceived that it was not to be confined 
to the two formidable-looking combatants I have mentioned. 
There were two other masses of doud coming up at a more 
rapid rate, one after each of the two former, which they ver^ 
much resembled. I was by this time not &r from a fHend^s 
house, and pushed on for shelter before the collision should take 
place. I just got within his doors in time. 

The wind blew, the lightning flashed, the thunder pealed, and 
in less than one minute the ground was white with hailstones 
as large as marbles. Then there was a pause in the tempesV 
only, however, to commence again with redoubled fury. In % 
few minutes another of the moving masses of black clouds camt 
up, like some gigantic ship of war, to join in the combat. Slowly 
and majestically it approached to within point-blank range of ito 
antagonist, when crash went the whole of its dreadful artillmr 
at once, and another shower of hailstones of a larger size, which, 
when examined appeared to have an outer layer of ice a quarter 
of an inch thick around them, came hurtling through the still 
air with a strange and hissing noise, something like what one 
hears on approaching a rapid torrent : and now came up the last 
mass of cloud. The wind instantly rose to a perfect hurricane^ 
— the thunder pealed incessantly, — ^flash after flash, with increas- 
ing intensity, followed each other in such quick succession that 
the whole heavens seemed wrapped in a sheet of livid flame ; and 
the hailstones, enlarged again with another layer of ice, were 
driven with such violence against the front of the house in which 
I had taken shelter, as to break not only the glass of the win^ 
dows, but the frames also, and to scatter them in fragments all 
over the rooms. I measured several of the hailstones which fell 

last, and found them from five to seven inches in circumference ; 
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and I faeiml afterwards thai a gentleman who lived on an island 
in the lake, to which the storm was nearly confined, found some 
that measureid nine inched round. The storm, as I have said, 
^as confined within very narrow limits, or the damage would 
have been very great. So narrow and circumscribed indeed 
^efre those limits, that when I got home, and went into my 
garden to see, as I anticipated, my ruined hotbed frames, not a 
sin^ pane was broken. The storm bad not reached my house^ 
nor the village where it was situated. 

Within my mission, the limits of which weW not exactly laid 
Sown, as ft extended indefinitely into the fitr off settlements in 
the ** baekwoods,** I had to saperintend no fewer than fifteen 
sehoefe. They were of course widely scattered over this whole 
rmge of country, which was badly provided with the means of 
t)0«)ftmluii<«i%ion. The roads were miserable; some of them 
haixily fiassable, except in winter. Steamers there trere none, 
imd yet I had to travel through all these settlements to visit 
these sdiools at stated periods, all at least except three, which 
W^e situated in those very distant settlements I have mentioned 
In a fi)n6er «hapte^. These three 1 visited only when 1 
happened ^ be on the spot for the performance of my clerical 
dutie^b 

We liad no classical or of^er superior school in the district* 
Afi thosie idilch were established were entirely confined to ele- 
mentary instlttction, and received some little pecuniary aid front 
tee Government towards thdr support. Beligion formed no 
part of the system of instruction ; so that my duties were cir- 
isumscribed within limits much more narrowly defined than I 
^could have wished. 

I had to send a notice to the teacher that I would visit his 
school on a certain day, when the other visitors, selected fronl 
among the inhabitants, usually met me. We had to examine 
into the progress the pupils had made, as well as everything els6 
touching the temporal wellbeing and prosperity of the school. 

I had also a Sunday-school to establish and to attend to. t 
to^ld not succeed in establishing more than one, and that was at 
tay headquarters. This of course was very different in its con- 
stitution and character from the day-schools, and entirely under 
my own conlsrel and management. -Too much so, indeed, as I 
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was obliged very generaUy to teach it myself^ that is to aay, 
whenever my other duties would permit me. 

The visiting of these day-schools added not a little to my 
labours. But there were other duties to which I have not yet 
adverted, that contributed still more to increase them, and that 
to an almost overwhelming extent. In addition to visiting the 
sick and burying the dead, I was sometimes called upon to 
go from ten to twenty miles to marry people ; and to baptise 
children that were either too &r off to be brought to the church, 
or were sick, or at least were said to be so. 

On one occasion I was called upon one Saturday morning, I 
well remember it yet, to marry a couple at a settlement fifteen 
miles off I started very early, and got back about five o'clock 
in the evening ; weary and almost worn out, more ,by the exces- 
sive heat than by the length of the journey, and was very thank- 
ful to return to my comfortable home. But on giving my 
horse, which was about as tired as myself, to my servant, I was 
informed that a man was waiting for me, and had been for several 
hours, to go with him twenty-five miles to see his wife, who was 
thought to be at the very point of death. I directed my servant 
to give the man his dinner, and got my own ; and then imme- 
diately set off with him on a fresh horse, and arrived at my 
journey's end about ten o'clock at night. I found the poor 
woman very ill, worse indeed than she had been represented to 
be. I sat up and talked and prayed with her, or read to her, 
till four o'clock in the morning, when her happy spirit ascended 
to Him who gave it. 

I then threw myself on a so&, which I found in an adjoining 
room, for an hour or two, and starting again for home, got there 
in time to take a hasty break&st, and to dress for church, at 
eleven. 

Morning service over, I rode nine miles to one of my out* 
posts, for evening service ; and then home once more. 

I was up early the next morning, in order to be off in time fi^ 
the poor woman's funeral, which was to be at ten o'clock, by my 
own appointment. As I mounted my horse, my servant, a raw 
but well-meaning Irish lad, said to me — " An is 't aff agin ye 
are? Sure an the horses '11 be kilt, if the maister hisself is n't." 

" I cannot help it, John," I replied ; " I must go." 
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" Well, well ! ** he rejoined ; " I never seen the likes o* this 
afore ! But there 's no rest for the wicked, I see." 

I cast upon him a searching look, to ascertain whether his 
remark was to be imputed to impertinence, but the simple ex- 
pression of commiseration on his countenance at once convinced 
me that he meant no harm. 

I pushed on, for fear of being too late, to meet the funeral 
at the burial-ground, about three miles from the house of mourn- 
ing. I was there fer too soon, and had to wait several hours. 
There is an unwillingness on such occasions to be punctual, 
arising, I am inclined to believe, from the fear of being guilty 
of an undue and disrespectful haste ^^ to bury their dead out of 
their sight." 

It vras late in the evening when I got home ; and, what with 
the fatigue and the heat of the weather, and the want of rest, I 
was fairly worn out; and so ill as to be obliged to keep my 
room for three days. 

^ I may appear to dwell too much on these travelling difficulties ; 
but no one accustomed only to the macadamized roads of Eng- 
land can form any idea of what we had to contend with here. 
Frequently, for ten miles together, in some of my journeys, the 
roads would be in such a state as in any other country would 
have been considered absolutely impassable ; and over these roads 
I had to travel not less than three thousand miles every year. 
But besides the labour, these journeyings were necessarily at- 
tended with heavy expenses ; and pecuniary matters were be- 
^i^ing to annoy me. I was constrained to keep two or three 
horses, and a servant to take care of them. My household esta- 
blishment had now to be considerably increased : then again 
there were large sums, large at least to me, which I had to pay 
towards the erection of the parsonage-house and the church. 
These altogether were such a drain upon my pecuniary resources 
as could not be supplied by my professional incoma Fortu* 
nately, however, I had some small private means of my own, 
which were somewhat increased by an annuity belonging to my 
wife ; and therefore, in spite of difficulties, we managed to rub 
on, and a happier little fiunily could not be found within the 
broad extent of England's colonies. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A Clerieil Aiiodatioii— DitiuooB^Tke B«Me— Unton— Mislbrtimes^ 
ACalastraphe. 

About this period, namely, the commencement of mj sixth 
year in the country, I succeeded, after several abortive attempts, 
in forming a Clerical Association. 

We Church Missionaries had to go to the metropolitan town 
every half-year, to draw our salaries, as weU as to piurehaM 
such things as we required for our fiimilies, during the enwiing 
six months. On these occasions, instead of being dispersed 
among the hotels all over the town, as had previously been the 
(custom, we all lodged together at one hotel during the two or 
three days we remained in the town. In the mornings we as** 
sembled ^< in the House of God as friends '^ for prayers, and afier» 
wards *'held sweet counsel together" about our duties, and 
trials and difficulties. Nor did we forget to tell each otker of 
the many encouraging instances in which our labours and «xei^ 
tions had been blessed with signal and triumphant sucoess. The 
rector of the parish in which our hotel was situated, always 
ready to patronise and encourage his brethren in the coantiyt 
entered zealously into the scheme, and assisted materially m 
organising the association. 

This institution, which, alas I has long since ceased to exislp 
was at first composed of but seven members, being at that .time 
all the clergy in this part of the country ;— plain, simple pret» 
byters of a Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church ; all of one 
heart and one mind, with the Scriptures for our rule of fidth, 
and with the Canons and Rubrics of that Church, which we 
firmly believed to be in accordance with the Scriptures, as our 
rule of ministerial practice. 

Tears passed on, and our numbers increased nearly ten^ 
fold. Some of the new members brought <^ strange things to 
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our ears/' For iostiuioe, they not only endeavoured, by the 
most insidioiis arguments, to dmke our fiiith !n the blessed 
^ieacy of the holy Sacraments, espeda^ that of Baptism, which 
they assarted did not convey any *^ inward mid spiritual gmce,^ 
and absolutely ridiculed the idea of its bemg considered in any 
other light than as an outward and visiUe sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace, but which grace was not ^fiven at the time, 
nor indeed afterwanb at any subsequent period in the lives of 
the recipients of this sign, unlets they should happen to be con* 
verted and regenerated. They thus jumbled the two terms of Con- 
version and Begeneration together, or used them synonymously, 
thereby manifestly proving that they did not understand their 
ineaning. These men did not evfsa know, or at least did not 
understand, their Catechism ; and yet th^« is more genuine, 
good, and sound orthodox theology in that plain, simple, and 
0oocke -^tome of our £uth, than half the worid is aware of. 

The holy Sacraments were thus to be frittered away into 
mere kwxthas and insignificant forms and ceremonies, to be 
observed or regulated ait will ^^-^aatters of indiibrence ! Per* 
haips^ however^, I oi^ht not to say so, but to use their own lan^^ 
^nage, and ts&ll them navt-essentiah^ regarding which, as they 
asserted, the fidthful and pious ClNirchmaii may exercise his own 
discretion, Cind extend it to the utmost bounds of latitudinarian 
licence* 

<^ One Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all," had 
Ut^orto been our watchword. No wonder, therefore, if we were 
oow fidgfetened away, finnn thfe arena of controversy and con- 
4»Bti<m, l^ the broaching of such new and, to us, unheard of 
dogmas. Indeed, when plain pi^pable matters of ikith became 
the subjects of discussion and di^te, to be decided by a majority 
of v€>teB, and our friendly ^issodation degenerated into a theolo- 
gical debating society, it was time for us to withdraw. We did 
so ; and it &11 to the gronnd. 

Shortly afber the arrival in the colony of the party abovO 
alfaided to, one of their members stc^pped and spent a Sunday 
with me on his return from the melropolitan town to his distant 
home. He read the ante-c(»nmunion service in my church, and 
preached for me. After the service, he told me that he had 
been very paarikukar in attending to the directions of the Bubric, 
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being aware of the consequence I attached to them, and added 
that he hoped he had confoimed to them to my satis&ction. 

Wondering how he mfuiaged at his own church, where he was 
not particular, I replied that he had only been guilty of six 
errors. He was perfectly astounded, and b^ged me to point 
them out, adding that he bad not the most distant idea of my 
being able to do so. 

" You knelt,'' I said, "at the two first prayers.— Well, count," 
I continued, smiling as I saw him prepare his fingers ; ^^ that 's 
one. m make them all out yet, and perhaps more. Ton 
did not turn to the people when you rehearsed the Command- 
ments. Tou knelt again at the prayers after the Command- 
ments." He demurred at this objection, on the ground that the 
error, if it were one, was so like the first. 

" Before saying the Collect," continued I, " you gave notice 
that it was the First Sunday after the Epiphany." " Surely you 
do not call that an error I" he exclaimed. " Certainly not," I 
replied, " unless the Rubric forbids it. But we will see, when I 
have done. At the conclusion of the Gospel for the day you 
said * so endeth the Holy Gospel.' Tour not bowing on namii^ 
the name of Jesus, although not included in my list, because we 
have no rubrical rule for the practice ; yet it is and has so long 
been a reverend custom in the Church, founded doubtless upon 
the injunction, ^ at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow,' that 
I cannot help considering it in a similar light." 

He could not believe, without referring to the Prayer Book, 
that he had been guilty of so many, errors. He consoled himsdf, 
however, by remarking that I was a great stickler for the out- 
ward ceremonies — the form of Godliness ; " while we," he said, 
" advocate the power of it in the heart and life of the believer. 
You pay tithe of mint and cummin ; we attend to the weightier 
matters of the law." 

" Yes ! " I replied, " I dare say you do, but you forget a ma- 
terial part of the injunction to which you have alluded : * These 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone.* You 
could have stood upon your feet, instead of kneeling upon your 
knees, when the rules of the Church you have so solannly 
pledged yourself to observe, direct you to do so. You could 
have held your tongue and said nothing, for the same reason, at 
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the conclusion of the Gospel. And all this without losing sight, 
for one moment, of the ' weightier matters of the law.' In 
-short/' I continued, <' the more unimportant these ^ trifling forms j 
as you call them, appear, the less reason can there be for refusing 
to attend to them." 

'^ No one," he said, ^^ attends to all these trifling things now-a- 
days. Many usages, and customs, and practices, which obtained 
in the early ages of the Church, and were strictly enjoined by 
the Canons and Bubrics, have, by common consent, ^len into 
desuetude ; while others, more in accordance with the gradually 
increasing enlightenment of the times, have been introduced, 
and have so long prevailed, that they now may claim a sort of 
prescriptive authority. Who, for example," he continued, 
warming with his argument, '< Who ever r^ids the creed of St. 
Athanasius now, or preaches in a surplice ? " 

" I myself," I replied, " must plead guilty to both these heavy 
• charges. I always read that creed on the days prescribed, and 
I have always preached in a surplice, except during the few years 
I was a curate in the south of England. I was young and in- 
experienced then, and fell into a practice so generally prevailing, 
without thought or consideration, except perhaps a spice of pride 
on attaining to a point of refinement which the simple people in 
my native north had not yet reached."* 

" Oh !" he said, " if that 's the case, I give you up. Why, 
you 're a hundred years behind the age you live in. And now 
that I think of it, I might have known it when I saw the cross 
on the top of your church steeple." 

Notwithstanding our differences of opinion, this gentleman 
and myself were on very friendly, if not on intimate, terms with 
each other. I had frequent visits from him, and on one occa- 
sion he and his wife stayed with us three or four days. 

My friend had hardly left me when a messenger, in breathless 

haste, came to inform me that I must go instantly to D s r 

but instead of telling me for what purpose, the poor fellow 
burst into tears and sobbed like a child. I saw that something 
very distressing had occurred, but what it was I could not for 
some time ascertain. To my most eager inquiries he only re- 

♦ The reader must recollect that this interview took place some twenty 
years before the war broke oat between the Geneva Cloak and the Surplice. 
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plied in broken eitclamald^iiSy such ts *^ It wffi ftll my fiudtl 
What oould h&re poflsesfled me to tniM my stroke! Btit I <fiA 
miss it, and ought to have been drowned for it I** I knew tht 
poor young man well ; I knew also that lie had been engaged bf 

the W — ns of D 8, and I had seen him in thelt <!anoe <mtf 

two days before. Bat t must begin at the beginnhig of mj 
melancholy tale. Mr. W— *— n was one of my most respectable 
and dearest friends. It pleased that afl^wfee ami overmBng, 
trat sometimes myirterioas, Providence, which ordet«th all thing!} 
in heaven and in earth, to visit Imn with such ft Succesnon Of 
misfortunes as have seldom or ever fiJlen to the lot df a singlo • 
individual since the days of the Batnarch who wat so soii^ 
afflicted for the trial imd the triumph of his ihlfch. He was k 
•lumber-merchant, in the most extensive acceptation of the term. 
He had a saw- mill, one of the largest in the world->*-it woi^ed 
nearly forty saws. He had also a com-mUl, widi I do not know 
how many runs of stones in it TUs, however, was a concern of 
only secondary importance. He had a great number -of men, 
and horses, and oxen constantly employed. His establishment 
altogether Ibrmed quite & village, and* his outlay in repairs, 
wages, provisions, and provender amounted to about ten thou- 
sand pounds a month. He was not alone, however, itt this im«- 
mense business. He had two brothers, who were partners, If 
not equal sharers, in the concern. One resided at la , in 
England, to receive and sell the timber. This brother was con* 
nected with a bank there, from which the concern, at its com- 
mencement, had obtained considerable pecuniary assistance, and 
which held a mortgage on the mills as its security. The third 
brother lived at the port from whence their timber was diipped \ 
my friend himself managed the mills, and resided close to thenl 
with bis wife and &mily. The establishment, although com* 
paratively new, and scarcely in full operation, had been very 
successful, and was clearing upwards of fifteen hundred a year. 

In the spring preceding this fatal summer, the ice was no 
sooner broken up, and the navigation open, than the sliips b^;an 

to arrive. One of the first brought out letters from L , con- 

-veying to Mr. W— *i the mournful intelligence of his brother^d 
death. Shortly afterwards, he received a letter from the bank 
I have alluded to, informing him tiiat tlie amount of the niof^ 
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gage must be paid. As it had been through his brother's instru- 
inentality that the money had been borrowed, this was to be 
anticipated ; it was nevertheless a heavy blow upon him, and 
was ultimately. productive of ruinous consequences. Shortly^ 
after this^ 00 immediately, indeed, that I might almost literally 
s^j ^ while the messeager' was yet speaking," another anrived 
to tell him that his okheat broths was dead. They were all three 
strong and healthy men, and the age of the eldest did not exceed 

Poor W-^n I Deeply as he felt and sincerely as he deplored 
his loss, great and overwhelming as. were the difficulties conse-^ 
qu^it uponil^ still he. did not despair. Although thus left alone* 
to contend with them, and to manage in all its widely extended 
i^amificatiiMis this mi^ity concern, he was undaunted and hope- 
fid. His mill-pond was full of saw-logs, all carefully harboured 
there, afier having been floated down the rivers from the back- 
voods at an immense distanee in the interior. On this mass of 
timber all his herpes of future success were founded ; hqies^ 
alas ! which were doomed to end in disappointment and ruin. 

The river v^pon which his mills were placed rose to an un- 
precedented height, and carried away his dam, with all those 
valuable logs, amounting to mai^ thousands. A few nights 
after this sad disaster, hia house took fire and was burnt, with 
every thibg in it. The inmates barely escaped with their lives ; 
nothing was saved, nothing insured, ajid he was left a homeless 
bankrupt and a beggar. But his cup of misery was not yet full. 

Mr. W— n had det^mined to take his &mily to the town 
where his principal creditors resided, as he would have to be 
there himself, perhaps for months, to settle with them, and to 
wind up the aifoirs of the estate. To remove his fkmily was, at 
that period, an afl&ir of no small difficulty. There were no 
public means of conveyance then ; although now, at the time I 
write, twenty years afterwards, five or six steamers a-day find 
sufficient employmoit He therefore got a large canoe horn a 
friend, and engaged two French Canadians to row them down 
the river. They all embarked in it, and glided swiftly and 
sn^oothly along the sur&ce of the lake. In this country all the 
large rivers, as well as. many of the smaller ones, consist of a 
cb^di^ of lakes, having a narrow channel and a swift current. 
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characteristically termed a ^' rapid," between them. The lake 
I here refer to is several miles in width. 

Away they went, all the little ones in high glee and uproar- 
ious mirth. I could almost fimcy the other day, on passing the 
spot where they embarked, that I could yet hear the echo of 
their merry laugh, as it rang through the thick woods on shore. 
I saw them start, and twenty years have not erased from my 
memory a single incident connected with their departure. I 
could even yet repeat the simple ^^ chanson " which was sung' to 
a lively air by the two rowers ; for the Canadian boatmen can 
hardly row without singing, certainly not with equal spirit and 
energy. A little lower down the river there are some very dan- 
gerous rapids. In getting into these, one of the boatmen, the* 
poo> fellow who came to my house as I have already mentioned, 
became frightened, and in hb confusion suffered his oar to be 
caught by a boiling surge. This in an instant overturned their . 
canoe : the three helpless little ones were overwhelmed in a 
watery grave ; not, however, before the dbtressed father, who 
was an excellent swimmer, had made the most extraordinary 
exertions to save the youngest. The two oldest, with their 
mother, he lost sight of the moment the canoe upset, and gave 
them up for lost; but the youngest, a child about eighteen 
months old, he caught hold of, when a strong wave broke over 
him, and somehow or other wrenched the child from his grasp 
and bore it some distance away from him. He again stretched 
out to save his boy, and again succeeded in laying hold of him. 
By this time he had been carried into the most violent part of 
the rapid torrent, down which, in a state bordering upon insen- 
sibility, he was hurried with fearful velocity. On reaching the 
comparatively smooth water at the foot of the rapid, he soon 
recovered his senses, but found to his dismay that he had lost 
his child again — ^hopelessly lost it now. On looking round, he 
could see nothing but the canoe. It had floated down along 
with him, bottom upwards, with the two boatmen clinging to it. 
He was now nearly exhausted, but on perceiving the canoe he 
roused his sinking energies for one efibrt more, and succeeded in 
reaching it ; he was soon afterwards safely landed, the sole sur- 
vivor, as he supposed, of his little &mily. 

When they reached the shore, the first thought with the Biea 
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was naturally to right the canoe. On turning it up, there, to his 
astonishment and joy, was his poor wife underneath it, in a state 
of insensibility. She had doubtless in the first moment of her 
fright seized hold of one of the thwarts, to which she had tena- 
ciously clung, with a death-like grasp, and was thus miracu- 
lously saved. 

A few minutes sufficed to bring back suspended animation, 
and she was soon, I had almost said too soon, restored to a con- 
sciousness of the dreadful loss she had sustained.* 

The sorrow and distress so acutely felt by the poor fellow who 
came to inform me of the sad event, was deeply shared not only 
by myself, but by the whole community. Dark and mysterious 
indeed are the dealings of God in his providence with his people, 
*' and His ways past finding out." But we have a cheering assur- 
ance to support us under every misfortune — ^^ All things shall 
work together for good to them that love God." And so they 
did in this instance ; for my poor friend W — n was afterwards 
blessed with as fine a &mily of children as I ever saw. He has 
now been dead some years ; but he succeeded before his death 
in securing to his widow an ample income, and for her seven 
orphan children as many thousands a year. This he accom- 
plished, not from the wreck of his fortune, or from his former 
prosperity, for nothing was left ; but from the credit of his name 
and the energy of his character. Under the guidance of a 
gracious Providence, every undertaking he engaged in was pros- 
perous and profitable. ^' The Lord gave him twice as much as 
he had before, and blessed his latter end more than his be- 
ginning." 

* This extraordinary occurrence I mentioned to a brother clergyman soon 
after it took place. On his return to England soon afterwards, he mentioned 

it in a sermon he preached at Church, Saffron HiU, London, and 

perhaps to other congregations, so that it may be already known to some of 
my r^ers. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Pialmody— Chanti— A Omfinnadon— HonsebreakeCB— A strange Dog^. 
Mode of Computing Tune— Reflections. 

Before I and the disBenting preacher, or, as he was more com- 
monly designated, the opposition minister, came to the settle- 
ment, there were no divisions among the people ; and if ther 
were not in reality all of one heart and of one mind, they cer- 
tainly were so to all outward seeming. They all attended the 
ordinary services of the Church ; they even had their children 
baptized by my predecessor. Now, however, there was naturally 
a great change. A separation immediately took place, and we 
felt the effects of it, in one particular at least, very sensibly. 
All who were in the habit of singing in the congr^;ation went 
out from us in a body, and left us totally destitute of that in- 
teresting appendage to our service, the psalmody. To that 
alone I am now referring, and not to any portion of the ^rvice 
itself. The singers were, in fact, all dissenters, with the ex- 
ception of two or three, who might have been at a loss them- 
selves to say exactly what they were ; and dissenters in general 
are much more attentive to their singing than we are. It nay 
be given as the reason for this, that it is actually a part, and a 
very important part too, of their services. But when we take 
into consideration the chants and anthems^ may not the same, 
and even more^ be said of it in reference to our services ? Also, 
thousands have joined the ranks of the dissenters, who at first 
attended their meeting-houses only to hear their beautiful sing- 
ing : whereas, if the sacred music, «so naturally belonging to our 
services as to constitute an inherent part of them, had not been 
so lamentably neglected, these same persons would have heard 
much more beautiful singing in their own Church. Passionately 
fond of music as I am, and especially sacred music, it will easily 
be imagined how severely I felt the loss, and how anxious I was 
to repair it. I spared neither labour, nor pains, nor expense. 
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I got teachers from a distance, for I could find none on the spot. 
I succeeded, two or three times, in getting up quite a little bond 
of singers ; but, somehow or other, when the teacher went away, 
they either fell off one by one, or the leader was absent, or they 
broke down, or something else happened, and the singing was 
given up. Again and again I attempted to accomplish this ob- 
ject, but always failed. 

My exertions had hitherto been confined to psalmody alone. 
After my repeated fiiilures the thought occurred to me that I 
might p^haps be more successful with the chants. I made 
another efibrt, and succeeded completely. We first got up the 
^Venite,' and then the * Jubilate,' and afterwards the *Te 
X)eum,' &c. I discovered the cause of all my former difficulties. 
These chants being the same every Sunday, every Sunday added 
to our choir. Many naturally chimed in, as the simple music 
became fiimiliar to them, till nearly all the congregation united ; 
whereas, before, while the singing was confined to psalmody, the 
Bingers were under the impression that we must have a great 
variety of tunes—the metres, indeed, require this to a certain 
extent^and in attempting to keep up this variety they com- 
mitted blunders occasionally, became abashed and lightened, 
and at last broke down altogether. But now they were strength- 
ened by constant accessions to their number ; their confidence 
was restored, and they sang well, if not tastefully : so well, in- 
deed, that on the Bishop's holding a Confirmation at my church, 
about the time they were at their best, his Lordship declared 
that he had never in his life heard better singing in a country 
church. 

On this visit of the Bishop's I had twenty-three candidates for 
Confirmation, who were approved of, and one who was not. 
This latter was an elderly man who lived some twenty miles 
<< back in the bush." * He had been there many years ; he was 
▼ery ignorant, but open to instruction, and eagerly anxious to 
obtain it. I mentioned his case to the Bishop, who expressed a 
wish to see him. He did see him, and had a long conversation 

* Hamlets, or even scattered houses, on all the main roads leading to the 
great towns, are called front settlements, while those away fh>m these roads 
are said to be « back in the budi," or ** in the back bnsh," that is to say, in 
the wild woods. , 
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with him ; after which the poor man was quite satisfied to wait 
till the next Confirmation, in the hope, as he expressed it, that 
^* in the mean time he should get to understand something moie 
about it" 

The inhabitants of the new settlement which I myself had 
formed, and to which I have frequently referred, embneed the 
opportunity of the Bishop's visit to ask for a clergyman of their 
own. They did not, however, make this request directly to 
his Lordship, but to me, and not personally, but in writing. 
The document was certainly a very unique and extraordinary 
production, the work, I suppose, of their village schoolmaster. I 
showed it to the Bishop, who was very much amused at it. It 
commenced with, ^^ May it please your Royal Holiness," and 
was manifestly meant for a petition, praying that I would speak 
to the Bishop in their behalf, &c. He could not then accede to 
their wishes, but he did so a few years afterwards. 

This was the third Confirmation that had been held io my 
parish since my appointment to it One in the first, another in 
the fourth, and this in the seventh year of my incumbency. 

About this period I went to attend the sale of the eflfects of 

Mr. M , a very respectable farmer, who had died at one 

of my out-settlements a few months before. He had left a 
widow, a very amiable and pious woman, and three children, to 
mourn his loaa. The lone widow thought herself unequal to the 
management of the large farm which her husband had occupied. 
She therefore took a cottage in the village where I lived, and 
was now selling everything off except a little furniture. 

After the sale was over I went into the house to see her. I 
congratulated her upon the plan she had adopted, and remarked 
that she would be much more comfortable, not only in being re- 
lieved from the cares of a business she could not be supposed to 
understand, but in a feeling of security, which in her unpro- 
tected state in that lonely house she could hardly enjoy. *^ Oh t 
no," she said, " not unprotected ; far from it ! You forget," she 
continued, with a mournful smile, << that I am now under the 
special protection of Him ^ who careth for the fatherless and the 
widow,' and I feel quite confident that He will protect us."' 

And He did protect them, and that very night too, in a . 
most extraordinary and wonderful, and, I may add, miraculous 
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manner. The farm-house was a solitary one ; there was not 
another within half a mile of it. THat night there was a good 
deal of money in the house, the proceeds of the sale. The 
mother and her three young children, and a maid-servant, were 
the sole inmates. They had retired to rest scnne time. The 
wind was howling fearfully, and shook the wooden house at 
every blast. This kept the poor mother awake, and she thought 
'she heard, in the pauses of the tempest, some strange and unusual 
|ioises, seemingly at the back of the house. While eagerly 
listening to catch the sound again, she was startled by the violent 
barking of a dog, apparently in a room in the front of the house 
immediately beneath the bedchamber. This alarmed her still 
more, as they had no dog of their own. She immediately rose, 
and going to her maid's room awoke her, and they went down 
together. They first peeped into the room where they had 
heard the dog. It was moonlight, at least partially so, for the 
night was cloudy, still it was light enough to distinguish objects, 
although but faintly. They saw an immense black dog scratch- 
ing and gnawing furiously at the door leading into the kitchen, 
from whence she thought that the noises she first heard had pro- 
ceeded. She requested the servant to open the door which the 
dog was attacking so violently. The girl was a determined and 
resolute creature, devoid of fear, and she did so without hesita- 
tion ; when the dog rushed out, and the widow saw through the 
open door two men at the kitchen window, which was open. 
The men instantly retreated, and the dog leaped through the 
window after them. A violent scuffle ensued, and it was evident, 
from the occasional yelpings of the noble animal, that he some- 
times had the worst of it. The noise of the contest, however, 

gradually receded, till Mrs. M could hear only now and then 

a faint and distant bark. The robbers, or perhaps murderers, had 
taken out a pane of glass, which had enabled them to undo the 
fiustening of the window, when, but for the dog, they would 
doubtless have accomplished their purpose. The mistress and 
maid got a light, and secured the window as well as they could. 
They then dressed themselves, for to think of sleeping any more 
that night was out of the question. They had not, however, 
got down stairs the second time before they heard their protector 
scmtching at the outer door for admittance. They immediately 
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opened it, when he came in wagging his bushy tail, and Owning 
upon each of them in turn, to be patted and pnused for his 
prowess. He then stretched his huge bulk, at full length, be- 
side the warm stove, closed his eyes, and went to sleep. The 
next morning they gave him a breakfast any dog might have 
envied ; after which nothing could induce him to prolong his 
visit. He stood whining impatiently at the door till it was 
opened, when he galloped off in a great hurry, and they never 
saw him afterwards. 

They had never seen the dog before, nor did diey ever know 
to whom he belonged. It was a very singular circumstance, and 
they could only suppose that he came with some stranger to the 
sale. The fitmily moved the following day to their new cottage 
in the village ; and when my wife and I called upon than, Mrs. 

M reminded me that, when I last saw her, she had told me 

they were not unprotected. 

I had now nearly completed the first seven years of my mis- 
sionary life. Seven long — long years ! so they still seem to me 
when I look back upon them, in spite of all the trite sayings 
about the fleetness of time. Nothing is more common than to 
hear people say, when speaking of past years, ^^ So long ago as 
that ! Can it be possible ? It only looks like yesterday I** One 
of my parishioners, whom I called upon about this period, ex- 
claimed, " You must be mistaken.*' 

<< He says," repeated the man, appealing to his wife, who just 
then came into the room where we were talking, " that it 's seven 
years since he first came among us ! " " Seven years ! " she 
also exclaimed. " It cannot be so long as that, ^d yet," she 
continued, after reflecting a moment, and calculating as mothers 
always do, ^^ and yet it must be, for our little Mary was bom 
just seven years ago the twentieth of this very month, and she 
was the very first child christened, and that before she was three 
months old." This was conclusive evidence. 

The &ct is, that here we do not measure time by days and 
years, but by events and circumstances. 

I had left, perchance for ever, my native village, and, what is 
more, my native lakes and mountains too-~6cenes which I may 
never see again ; and none but a mountaineer can appreciate the 
strength of this feeling. I had crossed the great Atkmtic Ocean, 
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and had ^^ seen His wonders in the deep," and among them ^^ that 
Leviathan which taketh his pastime therein." I had seen moun- 
tains of ice hundreds of feet high, and the everlasting hills, and 
the valleys, and the plains, with that interminable wilder- 
ness of woods which seems to bid defiance to the feeble efforts 
of man to clear it away. I had seen rivers like the narrow seas, 
and lakes like the wide ocean. I had seen a new world, and it 
was to be my home for life, and in death my burial-place. I 
had become not only an exile from the land of my fathers, but 
my very dust was doomed to mingle with that of strangers in a 
strange land. 

I had commenced a career in my professional capacity en- 
tirely new to me — I had built a house and a church — in my 
private capacity I had formed new and interesting connexions-* 
I had become the head of an affectionate &mily — I had been in 
difficulties and perils, from which I had been graciously and 
providentially delivered. I had many signal blessings to be 
thankful for, and many delinquencies to deplore. In short, in- 
dependent of the birth of my little friend Mary, there were a 
great many events to convince me that I had been seven long 
— long years in the country. 

On reviewing this eventful period of my life, whatever of 
n^ligence, and slothfulness, and deficiency there may have been 
in the discharge of my duties, and there doubtless has been much, 
still I venture to hope that I may not have been altogether an 
unprofitable servant. 

The duties of a parish priest at home may be defined, and with 
a due share of energy and zeal may be fully and satisfactorily 
performed ; but with the poor Missionary the case is widely dif- 
ferent. His sphere of duty is almost unlimited, at least mine 
has been so, and the demand for his services always more than 
he can meet. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Idle Goinp— A new Appointment^Roads— A rapid Thaw— The Migra- 
tion—The Cavalcade — A Mishap— The Arrival. 

It was at the end of the seventh year of my ministry that some 
ciipcumstances occurred, which, although trifling and unimportant 
in themselves, led to important and most unexpected events. 

One of the greatest annoyances which I met with in the course 
of my ministry arose from the ill-natured remarks made upon my 
private, as well as upon my public and professional conduct, by 
the idle and silly gossips in the village where I lived, and who 
seemed as if they had nothing else to talk about. My servants 
were questioned as to what they had to eat, and why they were 
not permitted to sit down at the same table with their master 
and mistress ; and this " Liberty " and " Equality " idea pre- 
vailed to such an extent, that it increased the difficulty, which is 
always felt in new countries like this, in obtaining good ser- 
vants ; then I rode or drove too fest through the street — I com- 
menced the service too early or too late — I awarded the Sunday- 
school prizes with favouritism — ^my sermons were too short or too 
long ; if doctrinal, they were cold and lifeless ; if practical, they 
were too pointed, and consequently personal ; either Mr. M. or 
Mr. N., or Mr. Somebody else, must certainly have been aimed 
at. Our having no chanting or singing of any kind in the 
church was owing to my negligence and lukewarmness : and 
when I succeeded in getting the former established, I was, if not 
quite a Papist, something nearly approaching to it. My ob- 
servance of the fasts of the Church was attributed to a parsimo- 
nious spirit ; that of the festivals, to a wasteful extravagance. 
In short, I was the hero in the fable of the Old Man with his 
Son and his Ass, and I was foolish enough to be annoyed at such 
remarks, instead of treating them with that indifference which 
my subsequent experience taught me I ought to have done. 

All these censures, though fostered and made a handle of by 
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others, originated among my own people, and consequently ap- 
peared to me of more importance than if they had come from 
the enemies of the Church. Not that the Methodists were either 
idle or behindhand in this labour of love ; on the contrary, with 
them my amusements, or rather my only one, which I copied 
from good old Izaak Walton, was derogatory to the clerical 
character ; even a smile was sinful levity, &c. ; and when these 
people saw their congregations falling off so rapidly, and mine 
increasing in the jsame ratio, they were moved \yith envy, and I 
was assailed with still more rancorous malignity. If I returned 
not evil for evil, I got the credit of doing so, and was conse- 
quently prayed against, and preached against, by their unlettered 
and self-appointed teachers, in /the most absurd and ridiculous 
manner. 

This petty war&re, if such it could be called, when all the 
fighting was on one side, was carried on so long and so bitterly, 
and I was so teased and worn out by this continual dropping of 
the ^^ waters of strife and contention," that at length I solicited 
and obtained another appointment. 

There were other causes, however, which had some share in 
inducing, me to take such a step. My health was giving way 
under the very heavy duties I had to perform, and these duties 
were daily increasing. The church was regularly and firmly 
established, so that everything was going on smoothly, and I felt 
as if my work was done. I had indeed by this time been embued 
with a real missionary spirit, in the fullest acceptation of the 
term, and was, consequently, anxious to commence again in a new 
field, and to break up the fallow ground. There might have 
been something, too, in the spirit of adventure naturally connected 
with such an undertaking. Besides — and as I am writing a faith- 
ful history, I must record it, although it be to my own shame — 
there was a little spice of worldly vanity thrown into the scale ; 
some idea that I should again receive from those who were in 
authority over me the flattering meed of praise for my zealous 
and successful exertions. Those who do such things ^^ to be seen 
Qf men, have their reward ;" and I had mine, and in such coin 
as is generally paid for such motives. 

I soon discovered what a sad mistake I had made in the step I; 
had so inconsiderately taken ; a step I have not even yet ceased to 
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regret, although a period of nearly twenty years has elapsed since 
then. I had left a people devotedly attached to me — ^yet, not 
more so than I was to them — to go among strangers ; I had left a 
home almost as dear to me as that of my infiiney, and had again 
become an exile among a people whose habits and feelings weie 
different not only from my own, but from those of the fri^ids by 
whom I had been so long surrounded. 

I could not change my place of residence with the same &ci- 
lity as formerly. I had now a wife and &mily. My new mission 
was away a hundred miles across the country, and our migrat<^ 
journey was a momentous event. The cavalcade, consisting g£ 
my dear wife and myself, our children and servants, with our 
oxen, horses and cows, was almost worthy the pastoral age, and 
created quite a sensation in all the settlements through which 
we passed. At the remote period of which I am speaking we 
had no roads, none, at least, that deserved the name, except when 
the snow was on the ground, and accordingly I intended that our 
journey should have been in the winter, and thought I had taken 
sufHcient precautions to ensure my object, but I was sadly disap- 
pointed. After I had made all my preparations, sold off the 
principal part of my furniture, &c., and was on the eve of start- 
ing, the Spring came upon us, two or three weeks sooner than ever 
it had been known to do before. The snow, as usual, disappeared 
with a rapidity quite incomprehensible to people inhabiting 
higher latitudes, leaving the roads in many places ankle deep m 
mud. Still, for many and cogent reasons, I was obliged to set 
off on my now very arduous journey. 

To move a fiimily like mine a hundred miles, even in England, 
with its magnificent turnpike roads, would be considered quite an 
undertaking ; but in this country, and under the circumstances I 
have mentioned, it was indeed a momentous affidr. 

First in our order of march was a yoke of oxen in a cart loaded 
with our bedding and books, together with a few fiivourite or ne- 
cessary articles of household furniture, which we either did not 
like to part with, or had not sold because we should want them 
immediately on our arrival at our journey's end. Then followed 
three milch cows, driven by a boy hired for the purpose. These 
were succeeded by a horse-cart laden with the cooking^stove and 
other kitchen utensils, with a goodly assortment of proviaionsi 
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such as cold veal-pies, bams, bread and wine, tea and sugar, &c. 
This was again followed by a light horse-cart on springs, some- 
thing like a taxed cart in England, only the springs were of steel. 
This contained the nurse, with two of the youngest children, and 
a boy to drive them. Our own carriage, a sort of double Dennet, 
drawn by my own horses, brought up the rear. This contained 
myself, my wife, and our eldest son, every comer being filled up 
with trunks, band-boxes, and endless et-ceteras. 

Our progress was, of course, slow and tedious, at least as fer 
as T^arded that part of the cavalcade which I had sent off some 
hours before. My wife and myself did not get further than a 
couple of miles before one of the springs of the carriage broke, 
and we were detained more than an hour in getting it temporarily 
repaired. This untoward accident threw us farther behind than 
we had intended, so that with all the haste we could make we did 
not overtake the rest of our party till they had made about ten 
miles. We then found their order of march reversed ; the light 
cart with the children, which had started last, was in the front, 
and the ox-cart and the cows in the rear. We soon, of course, 
passed them all, and were greeted with a shout of uproarious de- 
light from our little ones as we did so. The inn where we in- 
tended to rest for the night was five miles farther on. We reached 
it in little more than half an hour, and there awaited their arrival ; 
but more than an hour passed without their making their appear- 
ance, and we became every instant more and more anxious. At 
length we determined to go back and meet them, being convinced 
that some evil had be&llen them by the way. To our horror and 
dismay, just as we were ready to start, we saw at a distance, not the 
light cart, which was foremost when we passed them, but the slow 
ox-cart coming lazily along. The teamster, in reply to our eager 
inquiries, informed us that the axle of the light cart had been 
broken, and one of the children thrown out into the ditch by 
the road side, but, fortunately, not hurt ; that the boy who drove 
the other cart had stopped to assist in making a new axle, and 
that we might expect them immediately. While he was speak- 
ing we saw them coming, and in a few minutes more the little 
ones were clasped in their mother's arms. On our next day's 
journey, of about nineteen miles, with a large river to ferry over, 
we never allowed the children to be a moment out of our sight. 
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Hitherto the weather had been fine, and notwithstuiding our 
little mishaps we had got on wonderfully well. But the morn- 
ing of the third day was miserably cold, with a little snow fidling, 
which, as the day advanced, turned first to sleet, and then to a 
drizzling rain. We suffered a good deal, especially the little 
ones. This day we had to cross another river, about half a mile 
broad. The ice was only just gone, and the ferrymen had not 
got their boats ready. Fortunately, however, there happened to 
be a small steamer at anchor near the spot, and I engaged it to 
take us over. This and other circumstances detained us here 
nearly the whole day, and we only made about ten miles. It took 
us three days more to complete our journey : but the weather 
was again beautiful, and nothing fiuther occurred worthy of 
notice. 

On our arrival, we met with the kindest reception from the 
inhabitants. They seemed to vie with each other as to who 
should pay us the greatest attention. Indeed the most amiable 
simplicity of manners, though somewhat quaint and primitive, 
formed the principal and most prominent characteristic of the 
settlement. I shall fondly cherish the recollection of their kind- 
ness to the latest hour of my life. Yet notwithstanding the 
manifestation of all this good feeling towards me, which grew a^ 
years flew by into a warm and affectionate attachment, not only 
to myself but to all my fiunily, I could not like the place. 
Somehow or other, it never felt like home to me. And 
although I lived for years among them, I did not consider myself 
as permanently settled. In short, I never rested until I got back 
to the neighbourhood of my old mission again. But I must not 
anticipate. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A New Establishment— A New Settlement— The Church and Parsonage— 
A Fann—Honsekeeping Expenses— A Foneral Sermon—A Scoffer. 

The first night after our arrival we were in a sad state of con- 
fusion ; and had there been an inn in the place we should have 
gone to it ; for our house was barely a shell ; — ^not a partition 
up, nor a floor laid ; loose boards and planks, with wide inter- 
stices between them, forming a temporary substitute for both. 
But the weather was warm, and we were too tired to be very 
fastidious. A bustling scene of unloading and getting things 
into the house now ensued. The first thing we did was to put up 
the cooking-stove, which was the work only of a few minutes ; 
we got a comfortable cup of tea, spread our bedding upon buffiilo 
robes on the floor, and then, after commending ourselves to the 
care of Him who had protected and guarded us through so many 
difficulties and perils, betook ourselves to the repose we stood so 
much in need of. 

The settlement, now to be my home for some years — ^I did not 
then know but it might be for life— was quite a new one. and 
rather small. It consisted only of about forty families of Pro- 
testants, and perhaps half as many Papists. The people had 
begun to build a church which during the summer after my 
arrival was finished, all but painting. I, of course, contributed 
all in my power to forward and complete the work ; and before 
the winter set in I had the satisfaction of opening it for divine 
service. They had also made some progress in providing a par- 
sonage-house, but on so confined and limited a plan, as to be 
quite inadequate for the residence of a clergyman with a family, 
although entirely in accordance with their own simple ideas of 
comfort and respectability. They gave it up to me, however, 
under certain stipulations on my part, and I exchanged it, with 
the little ferm on which it stood, and which I had previously 
purchased, for a larger house and fanp. The obtaining the first- 
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mentioned hna had indeed been another reason, in addition to 
those I have already mentioned, for inducing me to aeek and 
accept this i^pointment. My fiunily was increasing, and so of 
course were my expenses. I had to purchase every thing which we 
consumed in the house. I had to keep and pay .wages to servants, 
who half their time had nothing to do ; nor could I do without 
horses. I therefore considered that these servants and ray horses 
might be turned to a very useful and profitable account on a small 
fiurm, and, with the addition of a little occasional hired labour, 
would supply me with all the fiirming produce I wanted £[>r the 
fiunily. Such a &rm as this was not to be had at the place I 
had left. The bills of my butcher, baker, &c. had b^un to 
assume rather a formidable aspect These, as well as many 
other expenses, were all done away with by means of my fium. 
There was som^hing too in the pleasure and amusanent, as wdl 
as in the comfort, it afforded me. 

People in an old inhabited country, like England, whoe 
there are well-supplied markets everywhere, can hardly form an 
idea how difficult it is, in a new country like this, to purchase 
the necessaries of life, or even to find where they are for sale. I 
have not unfrequently had nearly as much trouble in purchasing 
a bushel of wheat as it would have cost me to grow it oo my 
own fkrm. The same may be said of every description of 
farming produce. As to turkeys and other poultry, we must 
either raise them ourselves or go without them. 

In my new charge I found the people, with the exception of 
two or three fiunilies, not only extremely ignorant concerning 
the things of the Church, but imbued with strong and deeply 
rooted prejudices against her formulary services. They were all, 
save the exceptions I have mentioned, immigrants from the old 
settlements in the eastern portion of the American States ; and 
were consequently the descendants of the *^ pilgrim Others,'' 
from whom they naturally inherited some portion of that into- 
lerant Spirit which dictated their curious but characteristic 
system of jurisprudence, called *^ The Blue Laws of Connec* 
ticut." 

Before, however, they commenced building their church they 
sat down and counted the cost, in more senses of the word than 
one. They knew and felt that, in conforming to our mode of 
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divine worship, they would have to do violence to their feelings, 
and make great concessions and sacrifices : but better this, they 
prudently thought, than to see their children brought up in a 
state of utter ungodliness. In short, to pray out of a book, as 
in their simplicity they expressed themselves, was certainly better 
than not to pray at all. They did in reality try hard to over- 
come these prejudices ; and in a very short time I had the satis- 
&etion of seeing them give way, one by one, under the system 
of instruction I had adopted, until few, if any, were left. With 
the rising generation, where the ground had not been previously 
occupied, the good seed, with the Divine blessing, had only to be 
sown, when it sprang up, and flourished, and brought forth fruit. 
Indeed, all the people not only listened to me as they would 
have done to one '^ who sfK>ke with authority," but they watched 
my conduct, even in the merest trifles, with a keen and a curious 
eye, not for the purpose of finding /ault, as is too generally the 
ease, but solely for the sake of following my example ; and this 
in matters where I could little have expected it. For instance, 
my barn stood nearly in front of my house. It was a large, 
heavy, wooden building, forty feet long and thirty wide. I pro- 
posed to move it back some forty or fifty paces. Every fiirmer 
in the settlement came with his yoke of oxen to assist in what 
they all considered a hopeless undertaking. It was, however, 
accomplished : and, behold I in less than a week afterwards, the 
schoolhouse, which had been very injudiciously placed at one 
end of the settlement, was seen moving ofi* through the fields to 
a more central position. I had brought with me a few fruit- 
trees to plant in my garden ; in a few years every homestead had 
an orchard. I purchased a hive of bees ; at that time there was 
hardly such a thing in the whole neighbourhood. Before long, 
everybody in the place had one, not even excepting a poor widow, 
who could not afford to buy one ; but, strange to say, a stray 
swarm came and settled in her garden. It was soon discovered, 
or imagined, that I had a most perfect knowledge of agriculture, 
and my management of my fiirm became the practice of the 
parish. A roller, for instance, had never before been seen in 
the parish ; now there is hardly a farmer without one. The 
turnip had never been cultivated ; now the Agricultural Society 
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of the district award prizes annually to the three best crops of 
that useful root 

They were, in truth, a plain and simple-hearted people, and 
looked up to me as their guide in all their difficulties. I did 
not, however, find them quite so willing to follow my example 
in religious matters. Probably this was more my £u]lt than 
theirs. My conduct might have been more marked with imper- 
fections in spiritual than in temporal affidrs ; or, perhaps it wts 
owing to the greater influence that worldly interests exercise 
over the human mind. Nevertheless, the beneficial efiects arLung 
from the establishment of the church, and the r^ular perform- * 
ance of divine service, began to be manifested in the improved 
moral aspect of the settlem^it, even before the expiration of the 
first year. « 

When I commenced my labours among them, some would 
come into the church without their coats, or sit upon the backs 
of the pews, and stare about them in a most unbecoming and 
irreverent manner ; while others would be cutting down tr^ in 
the woods, or working at any other of their ordinary daily oc- 
cupations, or they would be hunting or shooting. But all this, 
to my great satis&ction, soon passed away. 
".." I began with my own servant On observing, one Sunday 
morning, very near church time, that he had not his best clothes 
on, I asked him if he was sick, or what was the reason be was 
not ready to go to church? He replied, that he had been there 
two successive Sundays, and that I surely would not insist upon 
his going every Sunday. This young man would now consider 
it a great hardship to be kept away from the church, even for 
one Sunday, and a still greater to be kept away from iJie Loid's 
Table. He has now a wife and i&mily, with a good fitrm of his 
own, and is quite independent, being worth at least a thousand 
pounds. He had nothing to conunence with but the savings of 
his wages. This is an instance of what the honest industry of a 
sober, steady, and religious young man may accomplish in this 
country. 

With such as never came to church at all, I was, of course, at 
first, less successful. There was a custom in the place, which I 
believe prevails among dissenters everywhere, of having a ser- 
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mon preaehed at a funeral. This custom, originating most pro- 
bably in their want of a burial service, I certainly did not at aH 
like ; yet I could not do away with it at once without giving 
offence. I therefore complied with it at first, and this I did the 
more willingly, as it afforded me the meuis of addressing myself 
to a few scoffers at religion, who never allowed me any other 
opportunity. Among these was a man of some property and in- 
fluence in the place, a Mr. Wilson — I purposely give his name. 
Soon after my arrival we had a great funeral in the settlement, 

that of poor Captain M , of whose n^elancholy fate more 

anon. Every body attended, and this Mr. Wilson among the 
rest. I preached a sermon which I had written some years be- 
fore, for a very similar occasion, the funeral of a man who had 
been murdered at a " logging-bee."* I addressed myself chiefly 
to such characters as the one I have mentioned. I pointed out 
to them the godless course they were pursuing ; — I warned them 
of their danger ; and, warming with my subjecf, I proceeded 
Vfith zealous earnestness to apply to their own circumstances the 
awful lesson before them, concluding with one of those fearful 
<ienunciations of Scripture upon the finally impenitent, which 
can hardly fail to make a sinner tremble. On the solemn ser- 
vice being concluded, we all went silently away, sad and sorrow- 
ful, to our homes. 

- As I was walking out the next day I met one of my church- 
wardens. He expressed his regret that I should have made such 
a very personal attack in my sennon the day before, and told 
me that Mr. Wilson was "mortally" offended. "Why! he 
fiays, sir," continued the man, " that you actually got into a 
•passion with him ; and I must acknowledge that you did seem a 
little angry." 

" No, not angry," I interposed ; " only earnest, only anxious 
for his welfare." 

" Well ! well !" he replied, " at any rate he declares that 
you shall never have another chance of preaching at him." 

It was near my own house that this interview took place, and 
I b^fged him to wait a moment till I had stepped in. He did 

* A " Bee " means a gathering of the people to help one of their number 
either to put up a house, or to get in his hay, or to pile logs fi>r burning on 
a new clearing, called logging, or to do any other work. ^ 
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M>, aud I brought him out the sermon, and showed him that it 
had been composed and preached upwards of three years bef<ffe 
I knew that there was such a man as Mr. Wilson in existence. 
But, unfortunately, men in the same unhappy state that he is 
in abound in every settlement in the country, and for their 
benefit it was written. He was greatly pleased at being thus 
able to disprove one, and indeed the principal one, of Mr. Wil- 
son's charges against me, and begged that I would g^ve him the 
sermon, which I instantly did. ^' And now," I said to him, 
<^ as to the idea of my getting into a passion, or being ai^;ry 
with thb unhappy man, I will put a similar case to you. I 
have just now come past your house ; suppose I had seen it on 
fire, and the flames bursting out through the roof, should I have 
walked leisurely on until I met you ; and then saluted you, and 
talked about the weather before I told you what had happened. 
If I had acted thus, would you not have thought me mad, or 
worse than mlui ? But if you had seen me running at my utmost 
speed, calling aloud for help at every house I passed, and shout- 
ing to you to ride for your life, for your house was on fire-^ 
would you have thought me unkind? or angry? or in a 
passion? 

^* I have it ! I have it I" he exclaimed abruptly, and without 
giving me a chance to finish my argument, and scarcely bidding 
me adieu, away he went back towards Mr. Wilson's. It was 
evident that they had been arguing about the sermon, and my 
friend had had the worst of it. 

On the following Sunday I was very much astonished to see 
Mr. Wilson at church : but there he was, with his whole £unily, 
sitting decently and reverently in a pew which he had bought 
since the funeral. He continued to attend the church regularly 
while I remained in the Mission, and nearly every one of the 
other scoffers soon followed his example. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A Fatal Accident — Superstition — ^An Infidel — An Earthqnake — ^A Thonder- 

stonn. 

PooB Captain M , whose funeral I have spoken of in the 

preceding Chapter, was one of the most respectable inhabitants 
in the settlement, and was consequently made captain of the 
militia, hence the title by which he was invariably designated. 
He had a large family, and held an extensive farm. He went 
out one day, with one of hb sons, to get a load of wood for fuel. 
They cut through a tree, which fell into the top of another, and 
got so entangled among its branches that they could not get it 
down. While trying to do so they were called home to dinner. 
They immediately ceased their labour, and were walking away ; 
the father, unfortunately, passed directly under the tree, which 
just at that very moment, without the slightest noise from the 
breaking of a branch or otherwise to warn him of his danger, « 
fell with a fearful crash right upon hb head, and struck him 
senseless, and apparently lifeless, to the earth. His son thought 
he was killed, and ran home to alarm the family. They all hur- 
ried to the £ital spot, accompanied by one or two of their neigh- 
bours. As they approached it they saw him move, and their 
hopes revived. They found him on hb hands and knees, swaying 
hb head backwards and forwards, with the blood oozing out from 
beneath hb hair, and running down over hb face ; he was talking 
to himself in a loud, guttural, and unnatural tone of voice. His 
skull was fractured, and he had become a maniac. I was, of 
course, immediately sent for; and although I could be of no 
earthly use to the poor sufferer, I stayed with his afflicted &mily, 
to share the sorrows I could not soothe. The next morning hb 
ravings were silenced, and his sufferings were cloilsed in death. 
When this mournful event was made known throughout our little 
community, all occupations were suspended, and a solemn and 
fearful sadness appeared to pervade the whole settlement. 
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It has often struck me as being singular, that we can hear or 
read of dreadful and fatal accidents without their producing any 
serious or lasting effect upon our minds ; but when they happen 
under our own eyes, the impression is more strong and more en- 
during. The ignorant and superstitious on such occasions dwell 
upon every trifling concomitant circumstance, till they magnify 
them into something important, if not supernatural. In this 
instance there were some circumstances connected with the 
melancholy occurrence, which, althottgh purely accidental, yet 
were of so extraordins^ry a nature as greatly to excite the 
people. 

Late one night, about a week before Captain M 's death, 

some time after he and all the fiunily had retired to rest, a loud 
knocking was heard at the front door, so loud as to wake every 
one in the house. The eldest son, a full-grown young man, im- 
mediately got up, and went down stairs, to ask who was there. 
No answer was returned. He thei) opened the door, and looked 
out into the bright moonlight, all over the little flower-garden in 
front of the house, as well as beyond it into the road, but could 
see nothing. He therefore shut the door again, bolted it, and re- 
turned to his bed. He had no sooner done so than the knocking 
was repeated, or rather, the shaking ; for this time it was as if a 
person had lifted the latch, and then, with the handle, had shaken 
the door violently against the bolt, which was very loose in the 
wall. This was done so violently as to make all the windows in 
that side of the house to clatter again. It could not be the wind ; 
there was not a breath of air stirring. The young man again got 
up^ and ran down the stairs, accompanied this time by another 
young man, his cousin. Again, nothing was to be seen. They 
now b^an to suspect that some idle fellow or other was attempt- 
ing to play off some foolish triqk upon them. In order, therefor^ 
to detect and punish him, the two.yoqng men got up and dressed 
themselves, and again went dpwn to the door. One stood behind 
it, with the bolt in his hand, ready to draw it in an instant, and 
rush out, should the noise be again repeated, while the other took 
up a position at a window commanding a full view of the only 
approach to the house on that side. All their arrangements, 
however, were of no avail; for on the noise being repeated, 
which it was shortlv afterward3, although they opened the door 
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at the instant, they could disoorer no one. At last, after watching 
a long time, and hearing nothing more, they went back to their 
beds. The impression which this str&ge occurrence made upon 
their minds was greatly increased the next morning, wh^i the 
mother of the &mily told them at the breakfiust-table the fearfiil 
dream which had disturbed her rest ; and all the &mily were 
convinced that some awful calamity was thus ^^ casting its shadow 
before." ♦ 

l^e dreamt that a dreadful lookii^ man called at the houst 
when she was all alose. He was dressed in deep mourning, and 
his aspect was grave and serious. Two men were with him, who 
bore a newly-made coffin in their hands. This he directed them 
to place upon two chairs, and then dismissed them.^ As soon as 
they were gone, he told her in a cold stern manner that her 
husband or one of her sons miBt go with him to assist in some 
arduous labour. He told her what it was, bat she had forgottea 
it. ^' Go with you !" she exclaimed, in fear and astonidiment ; 
^^ where ! and, in God's name, for what ?" In her fright she 
awoke before he could reply to her questiOD. 

The night when this occurred was clear and Cloudless, and 
still as death. The next morning the sun rose hot and sultry. 
JDarge banks of thunder-clouds were piled up' in heavy black 
masses in the west. By degrees these dark doudis extended 
thensselves over the whole face of the heavens ; the air was per^ 
fectly still, and all nature seemed to have paused in fear of the 
eoming tempest. Suddenly there was a flash of lightning so ex- 
ceedingly dazzling that the whole heavens appeared to be wrapt 
in one sheet of Uvid flame. This was succeeded instantaneoudby 
by a deafening crash. Another flash followed before the echoes 
of the first peal had died away, and then another and another, 
whilst forked lightning of the most vivid brightness was seed 
perpetually in every point of the heavens. For more than ha]# 
an hour the thundering never ceased ; and then, as is usual in 
this country, it was followed by torrents of rain — such nia as 
those who have not witnessed it can form no idea of. 

This storm appeared to commence directly over Captain 

M 's house ; and the first thunderbolt that fell, struck it, 

and stretched three of its inmates senseless upon the floor. They 
were only stunned, however. I afterwards saw the rent the 
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lightning had made in the chimney : the mantelpiece, which was 
of stone, was cracked exactly through the centre. 

It was in the very midsf of this torrent of rain, and when the 

dusty road before Captain M 's house had become flooded 

with water, that the frightened family saw a man riding by at a 
furious rate. If they were right in the person whom they sup- 
posed it to be, he was a very bad and wicked man, a professed 
infidel, a scoffer at all religioif, nay, even worse than that, an 
open blasphemer. This man, whose name was Tom Broadman, 
was also, as such characters generally are, a wild speculator, and 
a spendthrift to boot. He had become involved in debt, had 
absconded several weeks before, and had never been keard of 
since. I strongly suspect that he did not pass the house that 
morning at all ; but that some one of their quiet neighbours, 
hurrying out of the storm, had been transformed by the terrified 
&mily into that bad man. 

In the night after the fearful accident to Captain M , 

while we were watching and praying by the bedside of the poor 
sufferer, and just before his spirit was released, the loud and 
rapid clattering of horse's hoofs was heard on the road, when 
one of the servants, evidently in a state of great excitement 
and alarm, suddenly exclaimed, " There goes Tom Broadman 
again !" They did not, they could not see the person riding 
past, and it might have been a horse without a rider. Yet, such 
was the effect of superstitious fear upon their simple minds and 
over-excited feelings, that every one present, and I suppose there 
were not fewer than a dozen people in the room, firmly believed, 
and do so to this day, that it was Tom Broadman. They knew, 
too, why he was there, as I was told the next day by one of my 
parishioners, whom I really thought had more sense. It was, 
he said, because the man had sold himself to the powers of dark- 
ness, and therefore could not rest while a spirit was being rescued 
from the clutches of the Enemy. I was very much astonished at 
this exhibition of ignorance and superstition among men in many 
other respects so well informed ; and yet, after all, it was no 
unfavourable trait in the character of these simple-minded people, 
that they looked upon a man of Tom Broadman's description with 
such deep horror. The noises which were heard at the door 
by the two young men were doubtless caused by an earthquake. 
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Indeed, one or two slight shocks had been felt the same night 
in other places. This opinion was strengthened, if not confirmed, 
by that universal concomitant of an earthquake, an extraordinary 
stillness in the atmosphere. 

Earthquakes are by no means of rare occurrence in this 
country, and they are generally, though not always, succeeded 
by a violent thunderstorm, such as occurred on this occasion. 
There have been no fewer than four earthquakes since I have 
been in the colony. The most recent of these was fearfully vio- 
lent. It was in the depth of winter, in the month of January. 
We were on a visit to my wife's brother. The night was ex- 
tremely cold, and as still as the grave ; there was nol a breath 
of air stirring. My brother-in-law and myself were sitting talk- 
ing by the stove in the hall ; my wife had just left us, and had 
gone up stairs to bed ; when all at once we heard a rumbling 
noise, precisely like that produced by a heavily-laden cart driven 
at a rapid pace along a paved street. At first the sound was 
i&int and distant, and then came nearer and nearer, till it seemed 
to pass close under the windows ; and as it did so it shook the 
house violently, and then gradually receded and went off again 
into the distance. We rose from our seats, and looked at each 
other in fear and amazement, as we distinctly saw the walls of 
the house swaying to and fro. My poor wife, in her fright, 
rushed out of her room to the head of the staircase. Her first 
impulse, dictated by the inherent principle of self-preservation, 
was to make her escape ; but she recollected that her little 
daughter and her two boys were in bed in an adjoining room, 
and the feelings of the mother predominated over her fears for 
her own safety. After calling to us to know what was the 
matter, but without waiting for our answer, she ran back to them, 
and found her little girl fast asleep, but the boys were sitting 
upright in bed, perfectly bewildered, and wondering what had 
awakened them. I have said that the noise was like that of a 
loaded cart passing rapidly along a paved street ; but it was 
vastly louder, and its duration longer, for it passed very slowly 
by. No damage was done to the house, save some cracks in the 
plaster and cornices of the lower rooms. The shock, we found 
out afterwards by the newspapers, had been felt all over the 
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northern parts of thii continent, as well as to a considerable 
distance out at sea. 

I had now been a year in my new mission, daring which my 
duties were so similar to those I have already described, that it is 
needless to detail them. I had not, however, the same oppositioQ 
to contend with, for here we had no dissenters. My church was 
still unpainted ; but I got my house comfortably finished be£:>re 
the winter set in. I established two good schools in the settle- 
ment. My little Arming operations succeeded admirably, and 
constituted, with my garden, my chief source of amusement 
In short, every thing prospered with me^ and I had great reason 
to be thankfiiL 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A DrOQglit — A Conflagration — A Contribntion — An Insorance — The Measles 
— A New Setdement 

I ct:ttTAiNLlr thought, when I came into this secluded and quiet 
settlement, among so orderly and inoffensive a set of people, that 
my life and my labours would be so uniform as perhaps to weary 
me with their monotony, and that I should have to pursue the 
" even tenor of my way " during, for aught I knew, the residue 
of my life, without a single circumstance occurring of sufficient 
interest to rouse me from the listlessness into which I feared t 
should inevitably fall. But five years flew by, and each of them 
had enough of stirring incidents and important occurrences to 
mark its progress. 

In the summer of the second year of my residence we were 
visited by a long and very severe drought. Many of the springs 
and wells were dried up, and so were several rivulets which never 
had been known to fail before. In some settlements the inha- 
bitants suffered much from want of water. In one, which was 
within a few miles of me, they had to drive their cattle several 
miles for this necessary of life, until they had deepened iheir 
n^^lls or dug new ones. The depth to which the influence of the 
drought extended was very surprising. I had a well, forty-two 
feet deep, which was quite dry, and I had to sink it six feet lower 
befbre I recovered the water. But these annoyances Were mere 
trifles compared with a great calamity which befel our own settle- 
ment in consequence of it. Every thing was so dry, that people 
were careful not to set fire to the woods. One settler, however, 
who had a slash which he was very anxious to burn, imprudently 
^t fire to it. !but it was more easily lighted than extinguished ; 
for, to the terror and dismay of the inhabitants, who all hurried 
to the spot the instant they saw the smoke rolling upwards in 
heavy black masses, it did not stop when its intended work was 
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done, but literally ran along the ground, extending its ravages 
fiur and wide. At length it reached a farm-yard, when the bsun 
and other outbuildings immediately caught fire and were con- 
sumed. They were all built of wood, and as dry as tinder. In 
spite of the united efforts of the whole settlement to stop it or 
turn it aside,, the fire reached the dwelling-house hard by. Here 
it blazed up with renewed vigour. This house was hardly half 
consumed when the cry of fire was heard from the affrighted 
occupants of the next £irm-house, which met with a similar fiite ; 
and then the next, and the next. In short, nothing could stay 
its fury. It destroyed every farm-stead, house, and fence on one 
side of the settlement ; and then went off* again into the woods, 
where its desolating path could be discerned, for several days, 
by the dark cloud of smoke by day, and by the bright streak in 
the heavens above it by night. Four dwelling-houses and five 
bams, with a number of inferior outbuildings, were totally con- 
sumed. And nothing was insured ; not, at least, according t» 
the common acceptation of the term. Those simple people knew 
nothing about insurance companies or their agents ; and yet they 
were not altogether uninsured either. 

But, to explain this, I must advert to another fearful and re- 
cent calamity of a similar nature, but much more extensive. I 
allude to the great fire at Miramichi, a flourishing little seaport 
on the shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. That ill-^ited town, 
as well as the whole of the surrounding cleared country, and the 
wilderness beyond it, was for days one vast and boundless sea of 
fire, so that the poor inhabitants, in their fright and consternation, 
had no place to flee to for the preservation of their lives. Many 
of them were burned to death ; and many of those who, for refuge 
from the flames, rushed into the great river, were pushed by the 
crowd beyond their depth, and drowned. When we were made 
acquainted with their sufferings, we cheerfully contributed to the 
utmost of our poor ability to their relief. I had the pleasing 
satis&ction of transmitting to the poor sufferers a sum of money 
amounting to nearly twenty-five pounds, all collected within my 
little rurai district. There were few parishes in the colony so 
poor as we were, and yet not one contributed so much. It so 
happened that those of my people who had now in their turn 
become similar sufferers themselves had been among the largest 
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contributors ; one of them even sold a heifer to raise money for 
the occasion. 

This generous and Christian liberality constituted the insurance 
I have alluded to. They had paid the amount of their policies, 
and their certificates were made out in fair and lasting characters ; 
nor did the record perish in the wreck of their fortunes. But 
this certificate was a very different thing from the pompous docu- 
ment so designated by money -making insurance companies : it 
consisted only in the short and concise promise that " He that 

GIVETH TO THE POOR LENDETH TO THE LoRD, AND He WILL 

BEPAY." And He did repay. The whole community turned 
out as one man to assist the sufferers in rebuilding their houses 
and barns ; and although they were necessarily put to some 
trouble and expense, yet they were amply indemnified for their 
loss by having new buildings thus erected for them at a less cost 
to themselves than the difference between their value and that 
of the old ones. 

It is my painful task to record another calamity which came 
upon our secluded community during this eventful summer. 
And although what I allude to was nothing more than the 
measles, yet, whether from bad nursing, or from improper treat- 
ment (we had no doctor within many miles of us), or that the 
disease had assumed a more virulent type than usual, it was indeed 
a calamity, and to my family and to many others a fatal one. 
We lost our youngest child, a lovely little boy nine months old. 
This was the first time the King of Terrors had ever crossed our 
threshold, and we felt our bereavement acutely. Since then, alas ! 
such visitations have been often repeated. Our path had hitherto 
been strewed with flowers. We often heard men, and wise men 
too, call this world a vale of tears ; but to us it had been a bright 
and joyous world — a world of health and buoyant hope ; and full 
of fidth in Him who holds the future in His hands, and who, we 
nothing doubted, would make all things work together for our 
good, according to His gracious promii^. And, blessed be His 
name I ffe has fulfilled His promise ; He has done so. But, oh ! 
how widely different were the means from those which we had 
blindly looked for ! According to our short-sighted views, we 
were to glide on smoothly down the stream of life, without a 
single ripple on its surface to disturb our passage, until we reached 
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the Ocean of Eternity. To that point, in the long and narrow- 
ing viBta of futurity, we could not but look forward now and then 
with fearful apprehension and alarm — that point which was to 
separate us from all we held so dear on earth. But it was, how- 
eyer, bo very fitf off— so at least, in our youthful health and 
confidence, it seemed to us — ^that it lost half its terrors, and 
seemed scarcely to concern us. Still it would force itself upon 
our notice and reflections as a dreadful evil, come when it might, 
which must be&l us. " The all- wise Disposer of events, in whose 
hands are the issues of life and death,'^ has taught us since another 
and a better lesson — has taught us to know and feel that it was 
good for us to be afflicted. One half only of our children are 
now lefl to us. We hope still to live long enough to see these 
provided for and settled in this vale of tears,— for we know toa 
well what that means now ; and then, without a mUrmUr of r^pret, 
shall we depart to those who have gone before us. 

The autumn came in all its splendour. The parched anct 
heated earth was cooled and moistened by the temperate breezes 
and refreshing showers which it brought along with it. A thifi 
dofl gauze-like haze hovered over the earth ; not damp and dehse, 
like the fogs and mists in higher latitudes, but dry and pleasant i 
and through it the sun was seen in all his glories, yet just enough 
subdued to enable the eye to look steadily upon them. Thid 
beautiful weather is called the Indian summer. We have it 
every autumn, less or more. Some years it lasts but a few days, 
while in others, as in this instance, it continues for weeks. I do 
not know why it has been so designated, unless it be that th^ 
Indians go off from their villages about this season, into the wild 
woods, to their hunting-grounds. Their little btisk canoes are 
now seen everywhere on all the rivers, gliding noiselessly along 
like some huge waterfowl. 

Winter this year put off its coming for twd or three weekd 
beyond its wont ; and when it came, passed away without a single 
incident of interest enough to mark its length. Anothet vernal 
sun, in all its genial warmth and brightness, dispelled its gloom, 
when the chirping crickets, and the flashing fire-flies, and the 
singing birds, and the leaves and blossoms, all came out, as if by 
some magic spell, in full resplendent Ufe ; and summer came upon 
us all at once. 
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Wint^, it cannot be denied, is a dreary season here, and yet 
it brings along with it its pleasures and its comforts too. During 
the first three months the beautiful roads (in a country otiierwise 
so badly provided with this great luxury) are as smooth as a. 
sheet of ice, along which we glide so pleasantly in vehicles of 
every form and shape. The clear and bracing atmosphere, the 
gorgeous sunsets, and the bright stars, do certainly reconcile us 
to its otherwise dull monotony. And then, when the fourth 
.month comes, the spring, and such a glorious spring as people in 
England never see, consoles us in our weariness. Besides, the 
winter has a great and good effect upon the soil. ^^ He sendeth 
down his snow like wool," as if to form a warm and genial 
covering for the earth. Our crops would be but scanty were it 
not to come ; so that instead of murmuring at its length, we 
ought to look upon it as a gracious boon from Heaven. 

To return to my mission. The settlement composing it had 
been very recently established. It was, indeed, in every sense 
of the word, what in this country is denominated a new settle- 
ment. 

Some fifteen years prior to the time I speak of, the tract of 
country now constituting my parish was a wild wilderness of 
woods, untrodden by the foot of man, where the bear, the wolf, 
and the panther, the fox, the deer, the beaver, and racoon, held 
undisturbed possession, save when a solitary trapper or a wan- 
dering Indian invaded their wild domain. At length a bold 
adventurer, with a little ci^ital, so little that it would not have 
availed him much in an old settlement, where land was of 
greater value, bought a large tract of land, and came to live 
upon it. He built a house and made a '' clearing." The first 
settler is soon obliged to hire labourers, when one or two, with 
perhaps large fiimilies and very poor, will come and build a hut, 
and make a little clearing, and " locate " themselves beside him, 
so as to be near their work. These persons are called squatters, 
and generally, when the land is sold, they either purchase a 
small portion comprising their improvements, or sell these im- 
provements to any one else who may have bought the land* 
The purchaser, at any rate, must pay for their labour upon the 
land before he cap. turn them off and get possession. By de- 
grees others, in like circumstances with the first, will come and 
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settle there. These are generally young and single men, whose 
whole capital has been expended in the first payment for a lot 
of land, the purchase of a yoke of oxen, an axe, and a few other 
implements, together with a year's provisions. They also make 
a little clearing, build a house, and then get married. When a 
dozen families or more are thus located, they naturally require, 
and soon obtain, a blacksmitii, a carpenter, a shoemaker, a^d 
other artizans. Then, again, when the place has thus assumed 
a thriving appearance, some married man will come among them 
and build a mill or open a store, or both. 

In the course of time children are bom, and soon ^ow up 
and need instruction : then a schoolhouse is erected. This serves 
also for a church or a meeting-house, just as some one of our 
own clergy, scattered so sparingly over this extensive countnr, 
or some itinerant dissenting preacher, may chance to pay a pass- 
ing and occasional visit to the settlement. The next step in 
their gradual progress is to set on foot a subscription for a 
church, as they call it, to be open to all denominations — a sort 
of joint-stock company concern, in which all the " thousand and 
one *' denominations of professing Christians are to share and 
share alike. Happily the people generally fail in the completion 
of this object. They become involved in debt, and then apply 
to us to get them out of it. We soon succeed in doing so, 
thanks to the liberality of the two great Church societies at 
home ; but we take care, first, to secure to our own Church the 
exclusive right to the building. We cannot indeed do otherwise, 
if we do anything at all in such cases, however much we may be 
taunted with illiberal exclusiveness and bigotry.* 

Thus by degrees a little village is formed, with a sprinkling 
of farm-houses scattered far and wide around it, and becomes, 
if the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 

* These church-building speculations are not always commenced from dis- 
interested motives. I knew one instance in which the most zealous promoter, 
and the most liberal contributor, cleared by the ** speculation" upwards of 
200Z. ; and yet he received the thanks of our good bishop, and of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. This individual sub- 
scribed 25l. 1 1 The wood of which the church was built was furnished by 
his saw-mill, and the workmen were all paid through his ** store," both at 
nearly 100 per cent, profit, so that he cleared at least the sum I have mentioned. 
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Parts have means and missionaries at their command, the head- 
quarters of a mission, which in due course of time is erected 
into a parish. All this, however, is accomplished, as may easily 
be imagined, at no small sacrifice on the part of the poor inha- 
bitants. 

To a young settlement, such as mine was, the fruitful summer 
which we now had was an important benefit. Every one had 
made some little addition to his former olearing ; their circum- 
stances improved, their prospects gradually brightened, and they 
felt themselves rich in anticipation, at least, if not in reality. 
They therefore manfully came forward with open hands and 
hearts to paint and furnish the church, which at so large a 
pecuniary sacrifice to themselves they had erected ; so that at 
length everything connected with the public worship of God 
could now be "done decently and in order." In short, the 
Church, in every sense of the word, was firmly established, and 
my duties assumed the regular and monotonous character of 
those of a parish priest at home. Yet when this, the object of 
all my hopes, and wbhes, and prayers, had been attained, I was 
pot satisfied. Imbued by this time, probably from the chequered 
scenes through which I had passed, with a real or imaginary 
missionary spirit, I thought I could be more usefully employed 
in again breaking up the new and &,llow ground in my Master's 
vineyard. I therefore became anxious to give up my church 
and my little flock to some other pastor, and to penetrate farther 
into the wild wilderness, where, in some destitute settlement, I 
might be enabled to erect another altar to the true God. It was 
pot long before a favourable opportunity presented itself; so 
favourable, indeed, that I could hardly entertain a doubt that 
the hand of Providence was in it. A new mission was about to 
be established in a settlement within the limits of my former one. 
There were circumstances connected with this settlement which 
made me take a peculiar interest in it. It was in a neighbour- 
hood to which, for many reasons, I was much attached. It had 
been the scene of some of my earliest missionary labours, whose 
fruits, under the Divine blessing, were now beginning to mani- 
fest themselves. These might yet be blighted before they were 
fully ripe, an evil I might happily be instrumental in preventing. 

In the autumn, during the " Indian summer " which I have 
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attempted to describe, the Lord Bishop of the diocese held his 
triennial Confirmation in my church. I mentioned to him mj- 
wish to be removed to this new mission, and the reasons which 
influenced me. There were some serious obstacles, it appeared, 
in the way of its being established. There was neither a church 
Mor a parsonage-house, for instance, and the Society now re- 
quired both before they would consent to make any place a 
missionary station. Having'^a perfect knowledge of the inha- 
bitants, and not doubting that their zeal in this good cause 
would make up for their want of means ~ for they, like all new 
■ettlers, were poor — I got over these difficulties by imdertaking 
myself to erect both, and thereupon I was immediately appointed 
to my new charge. 

It soon became generally known throughout my parish that I 
was going to leave it. Almost every individual called upon us, 
to express his sorrow and regret at the circumstance. Among 
the very first of these visitors — and it is gratifying to me to be 
able to record the fact — ^were some persons with whom I had, un- 
fortunately, not been on friendly terms. Whether the fault was 
mine or theirs, it matters not now. They came with the rest, 
and begged me most urgently to change my purpose and remain 
among them. A most affectionate fiirewell address, couched in 
terms too flattering for me to repeat, was presented to me. It 
was signed by all the heads of families in the place, save one^ 
whose displeasure I had incurred, but how I do not at this time 
remember. 

I will not attempt to describe the scene in the church on the 
following Sunday, when I preached my last — no, not my last, 
but my farewell sermon. I have visited that lonely and seques- 
tered valley since, but only once, and I felt no desire to repeat 
my visit. Not that I was disappointed in the reception I met 
with from my old friends, but because so few of them were left. 
Several years had intervened, and produced many sad and fearful 
changes. Those I had left as childreii were grown up to man- 
hood, and were married and settled in life, and occupied the 
places of their Others : but where were theyf I missed them 
in their wonted seats at church. In vain I looked for my old 
friends among the cheerful and happy crowd at the church door 
after service, who were waiting to welcome me. They were 
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not there. And faint and embarrassing were my recollections of 
thpse who seemed to remember me with such affectionate regard. 
Nor were the old the only ones I missed. No less than three 
young women whom I had left brides^ now stood in that crowd 
widows^ surrounded by their &,therless children. Altogether 
the interview was a sad and sorrowful one. Of the original 
settlers one only was left — ^a solitary old man ; and when I went 
to see him, in hopes Ihat he would cheer me in my loneliness, he 
did not know me, but began to talk of scenes and circumstances 
with which he had been familiar some fifty years before I was 
acquainted with him. With a heavy heart I left the place. I 
have never since been there, nor is it likely that I ever shall 
again. 

God bless them ! They were kind to me and mine. They 
forgot their own afflictions in their affectionate sympathy with 
ours, and from my heart I say again, God bless them ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

* ♦ 

The Migration—The Cayalcade — The Escort— The Bivouac— A Hurricane 
— Particular Providence — ^The Journey's End. , 

I WILL not weary the reader by detailing all the occurrences 
of our long journey. We were only retracing our steps along 
the same path which has already been described. But the season 
of the year was different. Our first journey was in winter, or 
rather, which was still worse, at the very time when winter was 
contending with the spring. Our present one was in summer, 
in the month of June, the most beautiful and pleasant of all the 
months of the year in this delightful climate. 

On our departure the whole settlement turned out and 
accompanied us a considerable distance, and then reluctantly 
left us with tears and blessings. Our cavalcade consisted, 
first, of a " sumpter " cart, with the provisions, some necessary 
culinary utensils, a tent — the one I brought out with me firom 
England — a couple of chairs, a small table, three little stools 
for the children, and a basl^et-cradle for the baby. This cart 
with a good horse was intrusted to the care of an old and con- 
fidential servant who was well acquainted with all the localities 
through which we had to pass. It went off at a quick pace, 
about an hour before the rest of the party were ready to start. 
Next in order was a rough sort of double Dennet, with a pair of 
horses. This contained myself, my wife, and the children, and 
was precede4 for the first mile or two by about twenty men <ni 
horseback, and followed for the same distance by a whole host of 
carriages of every shape and form. Two other carts followed 
with the baggage ; not, however, so heavily laden but that they 
could go some six or seven miles an hour, and keep up with us. 
The roads, bad as they are at other seasons of the year, are always 
tolerably good in this. 

After driving about twenty miles, we overtook our " ctvant 
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courier^'' who had pitched the tent under the wide-spreading 
branches of a huge butternut-tree, and lighted a fire on a grasBv 
knoll, at the foot of which bubbled forth a pure fountain of 
living water. The horses were unmediately taken out, unhar- 
nessed, and tethered to the fences by the roadside, where there 
was a profusion of grass. All that we required for our bivouac 
was soon unpacked. Our meal was prepared and quickly dis- 
cussed, and with no little zest, by the hungry travellers. Our 
beds were made upon the ground on buf&lo robes, to preserve 
them from the effects of the damp earth, and the sun had scarcely 
set before we were all fest asleep. The next morning at early 
dawn we were all in motion busied in preparing breakfast, which 
was soon over, when we packed up and were off again. By 
11 o'clock, A.M., our day's work was done, and by this means we 
escaped the extreme heat of the sun. All this was repeated, with 
little variation, for four successive days and nights, during which 
we had a bright and cloudless sky, and not a drop of rain. On 
the fifth we reached our journey's end. 

This last day, although we had only tei^ miles to travel, we 
had started earlier than usual in consequence of our anticipating 
a hot and sultry day, and such it proved to be. The sun rose 
hot and burning bright, like a fiery furnace. The air was per- 
fectly hushed and still, and we all felt that something fearful was 
about to happen ; — but what, we could not tell. While we were 
discussing whether it would turn out to be an earthquake or a 
thunder-storm, we saw, about half a mile ahead of us, a dense 
cloud of dust mingled with dried leaves, and small branches of 
trees whirling with terrific violence across our path. " A hurri- 
cane I See the hurricane I" was shouted forth from front to rear 
of our cavalcade, for on that day we all kept together. It was 
indeed a hurricane, and a most terrific one too ! but by the 
merciful interposition of Providence we all escaped uninjured 
although at one time it was within a hundred yards of us. 

These fearful visitations are very different things from a vio- 
lent gust or storm of wind, which, nevertheless, is often impro- 
perly and vaguely so designated. A hurricane is a whirlwind 
which has a progressive motion, as swift as it is irresistible, as 
well as a whirling one. 

Of these hurricanes I myself have witnessed three, the first of 
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which was most destructive. In its course it attacked an iron* 
foundry, a large and well-constructed brick building, and re- 
duced it to a perfect ruin. There was, fortunately, at the mo- 
ment but one solitary man in it, who, when he saw the roof 
carried away, and the walls toppling down about his ears, crept into 
a large oven ; but the oven was covered with rubbish to such 
a depth that he could not get out again, nor was it until the 
next morning that his cries for help were heard, and he was ex- 
tricated from his narrow prison, much exhausted, but uninjured. 

After destroying the foundry, the hurricane opened a way for 
itself through a thick forest. It was as if a mower had cut a 
swath through a field of standing corn. Every tree was either 
twisted off, broken down, or torn up by the roots, leaving a 
regular open ^ce of about thirty paces in width as £ur as the 
eye could reach. Its progressive motion was from nearly south- 
west to north-east. 

To the philosopher there was one remarkable feature in the 
hurricane, that, as it passed pn in its fury, not the slightest effect 
of its power could be perceived beyond the narrow limits of its 
desolated track. To the Christian there was another, not less 
striking, inasmuch as it was evidently under the merciful control 
of Him who " rides upon the whirlwind and guides the storm ;" 
for, in two or three places, had it deviated a few yards to the 
right or to the left, the consequences would have been most 
fearfully &tal. In one part of its course it swept past a densely 
peopled village, and moved the schoolhouse, a solid log building, 
eight feet from the place where it stood. A little &^her on it 
demolished a large bam, recently built ; some of the shingles of 
which were afterwards found nearly twenty miles off. I saw them 
myself, and knew them to be the same. They were made in a 
very peculiar manner by a machine invented by the proprietor 
of the building. This machine did not answer, and consequently, 
after making a sufficient quantity for the roof of this one bam, 
it was taken down and never used again. 

On this occasion another wonderful proof was afforded us of an 
overruling Providence, of a Hand unseen, that guides our motions, 
and shields us from danger and death. A young gentleman, who 
was residing in the house of a clergyman in the neighbourhood, 
went out into the field behind the parsonage, with a book in his 
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hand, the morning being oppressively hot. He sat down at the foot 
of a large maple tree, and he read for an hour or two. At length 
he got up to return home. At that very moment the hurricane 
caught the tree, and with an astounding crash it fell at his feet» 
He was studying for the Church, and among many other pointg 
In which he required instruction, his tutor had taken some pains to 
impress upon his mind correct notions and ideas of the particular 
interposition of Providence, a doctrine he could not bring him.- 
self fully to believe until this practical illustration of it. One 
fact was, in this case, worth more than a thousand arguments. 

After the hurricane the atmosphere became as cool and a^ 
fresh as it always feels after a thunder-storm ; and we reached 
our journey's end in comfort and safety, after an easy and pleasant 
drive, very different from what we anticipated when we started 
in the morning. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Old Friends— BaildiDg a House — A Fatal Accident— A ZtifroZEdiicatiini— 
A Death-bed Repentance— A Foneral— An Old Camlet Cloak. 

Abbiyed at the village which had formerly been a home to me 
for several years, I made it a temporary one now. Not being 
able to obtain a house at the settlement which was to be the 
head-quarters of my new mission, I rented a cottage here until I 
could get one built. However pleasant it might be thus to 
reside once more among my old friends, from whom I met a 
most affectionate reception, yet it was a great inconvenience to 
me to be sixteen miles away from my duties ; and what made it 
more so, was the state of the roads, which were execrably bad, 
as those leading to a new settlement generally are. Besides, I 
had also to attend to the building of my house. I had not the 
means at my command to get it erected and finished by contract. 
Indeed, that is not the way we build churches or parsonage- 
houses, nor even a common farmer^s cottage. We are obliged 
to occupy them in a very unfinished state, and get them com- 
pleted gradually, bit by bit, just when and how we can. There 
was another inconvenience which, with my limited means, was 
still greater to me. This consisted in my having rent to pay 
for a house, and to buy everything we consumed in it, even 
down to our fuel. I therefore lost no time in purchasing a 
small farm near my head-quarters, and, in the following spring, 
commenced building a house upon it. This was a serious un- 
dertaking in itself, but, connected as it was with a disastrous 
reduction of my salary, it proved to be one of the most important 
transactions of my life. 

I engaged a number of labourers, some of whom I set to work 
to dig the cellar. This is an indispensable requisite in this 
climate. I set others to quarry stones, and draw them to the 
spot. I then hired a couple of second-rate masons to build me 
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a lime-kiln, and set some of my men to cut and draw wood to 
bum the lime with. When all this was accomplished, I got a 
carpenter and more masons, and commenced the walls of my 
house. It will easily be imagined how necessary it was that I 
should superintend all this work myself, especially in a new 
country like this, where it is so difficult to find good and trust- 
worthy workmen. I accordingly got a room in a small log-hut, 
the best lodgings I could obtain, in which I put my beaudette. 
The other furniture consisted of a small table and a single chair. 
The woman of the house boiled my kettle for me, swept out my 
room, &c., but she was no cook, she could not even boil a potato, 
so that I had to bring my supply of provisions from home, and 
generally ready cooked. In this manner I managed to live for 
three months, or thereabouts, and was thus enabled not only to 
look after my workmen, but to attend to my clerical duties much 
better than when residing so many miles away. Nor did the 
looking after my workpeople interfere with the performance of 
these duties, as it was not necessary that I should always be on 
the spot It was quite sufficient that I was somewhere near, so 
that they could never be sure of my absence. My superintend- 
ence was, however, chiefly beneficial in getting them to their 
work in good time in the morning. To accomplish this I had 
only to get up and show myself, which I always did by sunrise 
or before it, when the lazy hands, and I had several, took care, 
for more reasons than one, not to be caught lagging behind the 
rest. 

During these three months the work went on rapidly, and I 
was seldom called away on occasional duties. There happened, 
fortunately, to be no sickness in the parish at the time, except 
one solitary case; but this was a very extraordinary one, and 
gave me much trouble and anxiety. 

There were some G9vemment works being carried on in the 
neighbourhood at the time I am speaking of. They were '^ given 
out by the job," as it is termed, and a fine handsome young 
Englishman, some near relation, the nephew I believe, of the 
famous engineer, Smeaton, who erected the Eddystone lighthouse, 
took a large contract on such advantageous terms that he was 
supposed to be making his fortune, when, in an idle hour, he 
unfortunately got to wrestling with one of the soldiers in the 
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barracks, who threw him across the edge of the meas-tabl^ and 
literally broke his back. On beii^ taken to his lodgings, sup- 
posing himself to be near his end, he sent for me to adminisler 
the sacrament to him, under the impression that this was all tfaait 
was necessary to secure his salvation. Such ignorance, in this 
young man, surprised me the more, as he was otherwise well 
informed. He had received a good EJpglish education, at least 
what would be so designated in the phraseolc^ of Uie Ltmdon 
University, as well as in that of those liberal patriots h^re who 
are making such strenuous efforts to exclude aU religious instruc- 
tion from our provincial colleges. He lingered on for nearly 
six weeks in the most dreadful condition that it is possible to 
conceive, his lower extremities being in a state of putre&ction. 
Throughout the whole of this period I visited him daily. My 
interest in his &te became day by day more intense. From Ums 
very first he was aware that there was no hope of his recovery, 
and this conviction naturally led him not only to lay bare to me 
his inmost heart, but to listen to my instructions with the utmost 
anxiety to profit by them, and to unite with me in prayer ; and I 
had the great satis&ction of believing that if ever there was a 
death-bed repentance so sincere as to avail, through the merits of 
the Redeemer, for the pardon of a sinner, this was one. Poor 
fellow ! the last time I saw him, he said, as I left his room, ^^ I 
have no desire to live, except to manifest in my future life and 
conduct the sincerity of my repentance, by fidthfully devoting 
myself, body and soul, to him who died to redeem me from sin, 
and misery, and death." 

I have little faith, I must confess, generally speaking, in a 
death-bed repentance. The case of the thief upon the cross, so 
often adduced as an argument in its favour, conveys to me no 
proof of its validity, inasmuch as the poor dying culprit might 
have been for months, for aught we know, a mourning and sin- 
cere penitent, with hardly a hope, up to the last moment, of 
being a,ccepted : and this, indeed, may strongly be inferred from 
the very terms in which he preferred his humble prayer — " Lord« 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom.'' 

One morning, during the time that my house was in progress, 
I was awakened at a very early hour by the man in whose hut I 
lodged. He informed me that a person had come from a distant 
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settlement and wished to see me on some pressing business which 
wpuld not brook delay. I rose instantly, and found that the 
messenger was charged with a request that I would go and bury 

Mr. T that morning at eleven o'clock. This Mr. T 

was the village doctor ; he was a determined drunkard, and had, 
it appeared, died of delirium tremens the day before. At the 
{Htoper hour I set off to ride sixteen mile» to the funeral ; but I 
had not proceeded above a couple of miles before it came on to 
nfin heavily, and I arrived at my journey's end completely wet 
thsrough. 

About half an hour before I reached my destination I passed 
a strange-looking object by the roadside, at which my horse shied 
so suddenly as very nearly to unseat me. All I could make out 
was an old camlet cloak of faded blue, with here and there a 
tattered rent in it, covering something or other, I could not tell 
what -J but the noise of my horse's hoo&, or perhaps the words 
of chiding which I addressed to him when he started, induced 
the apparently inert object beneath it to manifest signs of life 
and motion. One corner of the cloak was partially lifted and 
turned aside by a thin and shrivelled hand, nearly of the same 
colour with the cloak, as if to see who or what was passing. In 
that bony hand I noticed that a bottle was firmly clutched. I 
saw neither form nor face, and, but for that hand, I could not 
have known what living thing was there. The scene made a 
deep impression on my mind, I could not forget it. Whether it 
was owing to the excitement from the startling fright it had 
caused me, or from the object of my journey, which was to bury 
another drunkard, or from the horror just then more particularly 
excited in my mind at the revolting and beastly vice of drunken- 
ness so generally prevalent in this country, or perhaps from all 
these causes put together, I could not prevent that shrivelled, 
livid-coloured hand, that death-like grasp of the vile poison, from 
being connected in my imagination with some haggard face and 
form, which haunted and tormented me, sleeping or waking, 
throughout all that livelong day and the following night. 

When I got to the house of mourning, I found it filled with 
people who had come to the funeral. They were conversing 
together in groups with great earnestness, some about their 
oidinary business, while others were settling in their wisdom the 
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affiura of the State, and one was proving, to a knot of eager and 
indignant ligteners, how unjustly some lawsuit, in which he was 
concerned, had gone against him. I attended for a moment, 
first to one conspicuous speaker and then to another, in the hope 
of hearing some remark or observation, however trite and 
threadbare it might be, a little more in keeping with the ooca- 
•ion of their visit. But, alas ! there was not a word, nor appa- 
rently a thought, about the dead. My heart sunk within me as 
I pondered on all thb. I passed onwards into an inner room, 
where I knew I should find one true mourner — his poor discon- 
solate widow. She grasped my hand, but did not speak, she 
could not. Her two little orphan boys were playing on the 
floor at her feet, too young to feel their loss. Their joyous 
gambols and their merry laugh contrasted sadly with her speech- 
less misery. All her earthly hopes of happiness, which the 
determined abstinence of her husband from his besetting sin 
during the last two months had somewhat revived, had been 
suddenly and unexpectedly destroyed, and for a time no conso- 
lation, not even that of religion, could overcome the bitterness 
of her grief. Many long years have passed away since then, 
but, £uthful to the memory of him she loved, she is a widow still. 

Wet, and oppressed in spirit as I was, I waited, and so indeed 
did everybody else, nearly five tedious hours ere the funeral pro- 
cession left the house. Something or other was not ready; 
other friends, who were expected from a' distance, bad not 
arrived, and no one liked to be the first to manifest impatience. 
At length we moved away, and soon reached the burying- 
ground. Here further difficulties awaited us. The grave, which 
had been dug very deep in a loose and sandy soil, had caved in 
from both sides, and we had to wait until it had i^ain hem 
cleared out. Then it was found to be too short for the cofifin, 
and had to be lengthened : then there was the rough shell in 
which the coffin was encased. Of this rather unusual adjunct 
the sexton had received no intimation, and the grave was too 
narrow at the bottom. In short, the sun was setting ere that 
tedious funeral was fairly over. 

Our twilight, in this latitude, is much shorter than it is in 
England, so that by the time my foot was in the stirrup, darkness 
was actually setting in. There was no moon, and I had twelve 
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miles to ride to my house, chiefly through the lonely wilderness, 
over the most execrable roads, made still worse by the late rains. 
I went to my house, because it was nearer by four miles than 
my temporary residence, from whence I had come. Faint and 
weary, and worn out, I arrived at my journey's end about nine 
o'clock at night. The happy surprise my unexpected arrival 
occasioned, and the afiectionate welcome I received from my 
wife and little ones, made amends for all I had endured that day. 
The children had been in bed some time and were &st asleep, 
but were awakened by the violent barking of my dogs. They 
all got up and came down to see me, as much surprised as if I 
had dropped down upon them from the clouds. I was very 
hungry and ate a hearty supper, and immediately went to bed ; 
but I could not sleep. A nervous restlessness came over me, 
succeeded by aches and twitching pains throughout my whole 
frame. It was evident that I had caught a violent cold from 
the wetting I had got in the morning, or rather from being 
obliged to allow my clothes to dry upon me. When at length 
I fell into a dozing slumber, it was so disturbed with feverish 
dreams, that it did me no good. These dreams were chiefly 
about that old and faded camlet cToak, and the mysterious being 
hid beneath its folds. The opening I had seen now seemed 
wider and higher up, so tlyt I could plainly see the face. It 
was the very &ce of him I had consigned to his cold grave the 
day before. There was such a fiery brightness in his bloodshot 
^e, and such a ghastly hue upon his distorted countenance, as 
if suffering under the infliction of some unearthly tortures, that 
I awoke trembling and affrighted. Again and again the same 
figure haunted me until late in the morning, when I fell into a 
dreamless and refreshing sleep. The feverish action lefl me ; 
youthfid and robust health and an unimpaired constitution pre- 
vailed, and I awoke at sunrise nearly in my usual health. I 
hurried off to look after my workmen at my new house. On 
passing the spot where I had seen that old, &ded camlet cloak, I 
naturally and instinctively looked with some vag^e and unde- 
fined expectation of seeing it again. And sure enough there it 
was I not, however, exactly in the same place nor in the same 
state as it was before. There was manifestly less arrangement 
in its folds, and no motion beneath it, no drawing aside of it 
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now. My dream of the night before recurred to my mind, and 
I half thought, as the objeet first caught my eye, that I waa 
dreaming atilL Near the place there waa a small ste^ goUey. 
It commenced close to the road, or, more properly speaking, a 
slight bend had been made in the road to get round it» At the 
bottom of this guUey was a beautiful limpid fountain, dose to 
the side of which lay the old &ded cloak. I got off my horse, 
tied him to a stump, and went down to examine it. Nothing 
was visible under the cloak. I turned it a little ande, and then 
again I saw the clutched bottle in the long bony fingers. I 
dropped the cloak in horror and disgust, and turned to go away ; 
but it then occurred to me that the poor wretched being might 
have been there all night, and was now, perhaps, in a dying state ; 
so I turned again and once more lifted the covering a little higher 
than I had done before, till I could see the &ce, which I rec<^- 
nised at once as that of a drunken, ill-conducted woman in the 
neighbourhood. The lustreless eyes were dreadfully bloodshot, 
and seemed starting from their sockets, and the pallid and 
ghastly hue of the countenance was just as I had seen it in my 
dream. I was much shocked, and dropped the cloak instantly. 
I saw that she was dead. I again mounted my horse and gal- 
loped off to her house, which was not more than two hundred 
paces dbtant. I communicated the, melancholy tidings to her 
husband and children ; I then rode on to a ndgfabouring house 
and sent them assistance. 

It appeared from the evidence at the coroner's inquest, whidi 
was held immediately, that the deceased had gone, at about 
eight o'clock the morning before, to a shop in a village about 
four miles off to make some little purchases, and amcNig other 
things a quart of rum. The bottle she had taken to put it in 
would not quite hold that quantity, and she had drunk the over- 
plus, which was a little better than a wine-glass full. No one 
had seen her afterwards except myself: when she was found, the 
bottle was nearly empty, but carefully corked. 

It was supposed she had staggered to the fountain to cool her 
parched and burning throat, when her feet becoming fixed in the 
quicksand, and being incapable of much exertion, she had sat 
down and gone to sleep with her head fiilling upon her knees, 
her clothes saturated with rain and her feet immarsed in the cold 
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9pring water. She had drunk a quart of drugged and poisonous 
rum i no wonder she was dead. • 

The poor unfortunate creature did not belong to the Church, 
and therefore I had nothing to do with the funeral. I was, how- 
ever, detained several hours to attend the inquest and give my 
evidence. 

The sun was just setting when I reached my rude and homely 
lodging. While my dinner was being made ready I walked out 
to my workpeople, to see how they had been getting on, intend- 
ing afterwards to visit my poor dying penitent, the young man 
with the broken back. In this, however, I was disappointed. 
Harajised and worn out with what I had suffered and seen during 
the preceding forty-eight hours, I fell &st asleep in my chair 
before I had well finished my repast, and awoke not till it was 
time to go to bed. I had just got undressed and had extinguished 
my light, and was hugging myself with the comfortable prospect 
of a good night's rest, which I much needed, when I was alarmed 
by a loud knocking at the door of the hut. I soon learned that 
this unseasonable visitor's errand was to me. The poor young 
man was worse. A sudden change had come over him, and his 
wife had sent for me, as I had directed her to do whenever this 
should be the case. 

I rose instantly, threw on my clothes again, and hurried off. 
But I was too late, for when I reached the house all was over. 
Just before his departure he left a message for me, expressing his 
gratitude for the pains I had taken with him, and for the interest 
I had manifested in his eternal welfare. I was extremely sorry 
that I had allowed my weariness so far to overcome me as to have 
prevented my going to visit him as I had intended. I regretted 
much that I was not with him when he died, yet I could not but 
rejoice that he had been released at last from all his sufferings. 
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CHAPTER xVlIL 

Particular Providence — A Long Story about Trifles — An Important Fact— 
A Good Lesson — An Extraordinary Incident 

I REMAINED some time at my lonely lodgings after the occur* 
rence of the events which I have just related. One moniingy a 
little after breakfast, as I was sitting reading under a tree within 
sight of my building, I had a visit from a Mr. Trenton, one of 
my neighbours, who had lately erected a saw-mill about a mile 
from my house. He came, he said, to speak to me about some 
scantlings, which were to be sawn at his mill for my house. He 
was afraid, he said, there had been some mistake. He thought 
them too weak. I assured hun that the dimensions given him by 
my carpenter were quite right, and according to my express 
directions on the subject. I then took up my book and b^pan to 
read, to let him see that I was engaged. But he would not take 
the hint ; not that he did not understand its import, for he was a 
very intelligent and well-informed man, considering his humble 
station in life. After a short and embarrassing pause, as if con- 
sidering what to say, he made some trite remark upon the beau- 
ties of the spot where I was building my house, and the fineness 
of the weather for my work, &c. I saw he wanted to enter into 
conversation with me ; I therefore turned down a leaf in my book, 
rose from my seat, and walked with him to the building ; he had 
expressed a wish to see it. ' Instead, however, of continuing to 
talk about it, as I expected, he abruptly started a very different 
topic, and asked me if I believed in the particular interposition of 
Divine Providence in the common affiiirs of life. 

" Why, that, my good friend, is rather a difficult question to 
answer," I replied, " in the direct and positive mode in which 
you have proposed it. I might g^ve you either a positive or ne- 
gative answer, under certain qualifications ; but if I were confined 
to a simple * Yes,' or * No,' I should most unhesitatingly say * Yes, 
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I do believe in it ;' and I will give you a striking instance to 
illustrate my ideas on this very important subject. And one fact, 
you know, is worth a thousand arguments." 

I had not ^ to go for my example. A man, a few weeks 
before, had fallen into the river from a rafl of timber and was 
drowned, under very extl:aordinary circumstances. Some pro- 
visions had been stolen frolb the raft the night before, and this 
reckless creature had accv^ an innocent person of the theft, 
declaring that he was an eye-witness of the fact, and invoking 
upon his own head the most horrid punishments if his testimony 
was untrue. He wished, he said, that he might be sunk in the 
river, and never more be seen ot heard of, if what he stated was 
not true. The words were still on his lips when he stepped upon 
a loose stray log, which rolled and precipitated him into the water, 
and he was never seen again from that day to this ; and it was 
found out afterwards, from the confessions of his dbtracted widow, 
that he himself was the thief. He was a daring and a reckless 
man, heedless of the consequences of anything he said or did, 
and was perhaps the only one of the whole crew who would have 
ventured upon the mode he took to secure the log. 

This catastrophe I now related to my neighbour, and wound 
up my story by saying, " And so you see, my good sir, that when 
the evil passions and the sinful propensities of our nature are 
unrestrained by the grace of God, they lead to infamy, to mis- 
fortune, and death. And thus it is, too, with a man who never 
goes to Church (the man I was talking to never went there), 
and neglects and disregards all his religious duties. However 
correct his conduct in other respects may be, he does not get on 
and prosper in the world like those who do attend to these duties ; 
not so well even as those who attend to them carelessly, and as a 
matter of form, because the constant performance of these duties 
superinduces a habit of regularity, sobriety, and cleanliness — 
virtues, all so nearly allied to industry as to produce it ; and 
thus, again, it is that * godliness ' — and this is godliness, as far 
as it goes — * has the promise of the life that now is,' and it always 
will have it as long as the world exists. You will perceive, 
therefore,'* I added, " that while I assert my belief in the general 
superintendence of Providence in preserving the regularity of a 
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system productive of such results as I have mentioned, I d6 not 
say that it never interposes to disturb it." 

" But, for all that," he exclaimed abruptly, " my cows did not 
die in consequence of my working my mills on Sundays ; and 
yet," he continued, after a moment's hesitation and reflection, ^< I 
don't know, perhaps they did. Three out of four in a fortnight ! 
It b certainly very strange. All your Church-going people tell 
me that it was, but I cannot say I believe it. I rather think ^e 
carelessness of my men had something to do with it." 

" Very likely," I replied, " and I should be very sorry to trust 
my cattle to the care of a man who would work in a saw-mill on 
a Sunday." 

" There may be something in that," said he ; "at any rate, I 
will give up the practice. I know it 's wrong, and — " 

« Sinful," I added. 

" Yes, and sinful, mayhap," he continued ; " and therefore I 
shall shut up my mills on Sundays, and buy three more cows, and 
see how they get on." 

Some months afterwards, having found out what had really 
killed his cows, he came and told me. This he did, partly from 
the ingenuousness of his disposition, but more, I suspect, from 
an idea that it afforded him the means of triumphing in the argu- 
ment we had held upon the subject. On this occasion the fi)l- 
lowing conversation took place between us. 

" Well, sir, my cows died, I find, from having been fed alto- 
gether upon oat-husks " (he had an oat-mill as well as a saw- 
miU). 

" Then why," I asked, " did they not die sooner, during the 
more severe part of the winter ? " 

" Because they picked up a little hay from the sleds which 
came to the mill every day." 

"Sundays and all?" 

" No, not on Sundays. Nobody came on Sundays, but my 
men always gave them hay on that day. They could not get at 
the husks, as the mills were locked up. We did not work them 
on Sundays at that time, we had so little water." 

" And did not as many people come to your mills with sleds 
and hay in the month of March, while you did work your mills 
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on Sundays, and when your cows died, as during the three or 
four preceding months ? " 

" Yes, at least as many, and I think rather more." 

" Why, then, did they not die before ? " 

" T do not know." 

" Then I '11 tell you, and upon your own showing too. You 
say that your cows could not raise the cud and ruminate upon 
oat-husks alone. Now, until you opened and worked your mills 
on Sundays, they had always something else to ruminate upon. 
But after this there was one day in the week when they were 
deprived of this necessary article in their food. No sleds came 
with hay in them ; the mills were open and at work ; the men were 
busy, and saw no difference between that day and another, so 
they gave them Iiusks as usual. They might have got rather too 
much of these husks before, but they were amply fed one day in 
the week with hay, and this, most likely, saved them. So that 
you see — " 

" I do," he exclaimed, interrupting me ; *' you need not say 
another word. I see it aU as plainly now as you can tell me. 
My cows did die in consequence of my working my mills on Sun- 
days." 

I hoped and wished that it might be a good and useful lesson 
to him, of infinitely more value than the price he paid for it in 
the loss of his cattle. And so indeed it proved — he became an 
altered man. A fact of sufficient importance to excuse my 
dwelling so long upon those apparently trifling circumstances, 
which, under Divine Providence, led to its accomplishment. 

I know full well that all such instances of the particular in- 
terposition of Providence are attempted to be explained away, 
by tracing them to second causes : but there are circumstances 
and occurrences which have come under the observation of every 
one who has eyes to see and ears to hear, of so palpable and 
decided a complexion, as to defy all attempt to disprove their 
being proo& of the truth of this gracious and comforting doc- 
trine. One of the most striking of these which I have ever 
heard of, I may here mention. It occurred almost under my 
own observation : at any rate, I can vouch for the fact. 

In a mining district in England, near the place of my nativity. 
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a gang of reprobates, as miners too generally are, were em- 
ployed in the works at the bottom of a deep shaft. One 
of their number was, however, a character of a description 
very different from that of his wicked comrades. He was 
of a very religious turn of mind, rather an enthusiast, but as 
uneducated, though not quite as ignorant, as the rest. He was 
blessed with a very contented disposition, partly owing to the 
influences of religion, and partly ascribable to the natural tem- 
perament of his mind. Although he had sometimes hard work 
to find ^^ bread to eat and raiment to put on," for himself and 
his large &mily, for he had a wife and six or seven children, with 
nothing to depend upon but liis own daily labour, yet he was 
happy and thankful. Nay, even when from sickness, or from 
some of those numberless accidents to which miners are so pecu- 
liarly liable, he was unable to work, he never murmured, but 
said, ^' it was all for the best !'' He made use of this expression, 
indeed, so frequently, not however without a due r^;ard to its 
import, that it becEune a bye-word among his reckless com- 
panions wherewith to taunt him on any little misfortune that 
befel him. On one occasion, just as they were about to descend 
the shafl to their work, a hungry dog snatched up his scanty 
dinner, which he had laid down on a piece of wood beside 
him, while putting on hb mining dress. On bis attempting 
to regain it, the dog scampered off with his prize, to the 
great delight of his comrades, who shouted to him amid 
peals of laughter, as he ran after it, ^^ Never mind, it 's all 
for the best — it 's all for the best, Jem !" He heeded them 
not, but followed the dog for some time, whilst all the other 
miners went down the shaft. At length he gave up the chaee 
as hopeless, and returned to the pit, a good deal mortified ; and 
his temper perhaps a little ruffled at the gibes he had heard, and 
more of which he still anticipated. He had hard work in re- 
conciling his mind to bear the loss with his usual equanimity, 
and said rather hastily to the topmen, when he reached them, 
" Well, well I I dare say it w all for the best :" and it was far 
the best ; for before this man had time to follow his companions 
down the pit, there was a tremendous explosion of the fire-damp. 
Twelve men were killed outright, and two so badly burnt that 
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they died soon after they were hauled up. The one survivor, 
for there were fifteen men in all, was a helpless cripple for 
life. 

It would be superfluous to attempt to describe the gratitude of 
the poor man for his providential escape ; or to say that no one, 
however godless he might be, ever afterwards taunted him with 
his ejaculatory expression of resignation, ^^It 's all for the 
best!" 
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CHAPTER XrX. 

Visitow— A IMsappointment — ^A Presendment of Enl— A Sodden Death— 
The Asiatic Cholera— Its Fearful Bavages— The Haunted House— An 
Old Soldier. 

My new house was rapidly progressing, and I had plenty of 
leisure to look after it. There was not a single person sick in 
the whole parish. The weather too was beautiful, as indeed it 
always is in this climate during the summer and autumn, that is 
to say, fnnn May till November, with the exception of a day or 
two now and then. My £unily frequently came to see me, 
bringing me fresh supplies of provisions. One of my little boys 
stayed with me during his summer holidays, and several of my 
people came occasionally to visit me, and were pleased with the 
prospect of my being able to get into my abode before the com- 
mencement of winter. This indeed I had set my heart upon, 
and so had my wife, and such of our little ones as were old 
enough to understand anything about it. 

But our plans, well devised as they had been, were doomed to 
be deranged, and our hopes and expectations to be disappointed : 
so that instead of getting into our new house the coming autumn, 
we did not do so till two long years had dragged out their weaiy 
length in sickness, misery, and death. 

Coming events are said sometimes to cast their shadows be- 
fore ; and if they ever do so, they did so now. 

One bright and beautiful Sunday evening, after all my duties 
for the day, as I supposed, had been concluded, I returned to 
my humble lodging in the hut I have mentioned. I threw 
myself upon a rude bench at the door to rest myself, and watch 
the gorgeous hues the sky assumed around the setting sun. 
While I was thus occupied, or rather, I perhaps should say, 
whilst thus unoccupied, I know not how it was, but a sensation 
of oppressive melancholy came over me, " forboding ills I knew 
not of." This gathered and grew to such a height, that when I 
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observed a man riding furiously along the road, I said to myself, 
before he turned in at the gate leading to the hut, << Tliat 's a 
messenger with evil tidings, and his errand is to me." I was not 
mistaken in my conjecture. In a few moments the man was beside 
me, and exclaimed, in a hurried voice, "Jolm Bainbridge is 
dead ! and we want you to come and bury him immediatdy." 

" Impossible I" I replied, in great bewilderment : " Why, I saw 
him myself not three hours ago at church, and in perfect health." 

^^ True, sir ; but he was taken ill immediately after service, 
and in an hour more was a corpse. And," added the man, con- 
sternation marked in every feature of his face, which looked 
unnaturally pale, " his coffin is ready, or will be by the time I 
get back, and he must be buried to-night." 

** To-night," said I, hesitatingly, for I was very tired. 

'^ Yes, yes, to-night, sir ; the corpse won't keep till to-morrow : 
it is tiurning black already." 

This seemed a mysterious circumstance, and I questioned him 
further on the subject ; but he knew nothing m(»re, he said, than 
what he had told me. I therefore set off with him on the instant, 
without another word. 

As we rode along together, I made some remark upon the 
uncertainty of life, and the necessity of always living in a state 
of preparation for such an awful event as had just happened. 

" Yes," the man replied, " you may indeed say so, now that 
this dreadful judgment has really come upon us." 

"Judgment!" I exclaimed; " what judgment ? What cfo you 
mean ? Pray, my good friend, explain yourself." This urgent 
inquiry had more reference to his agitated and confused manner 
than to his words, alarming as their import was. 

" Why, sir, the cholera! — didn't you know that it was here?" 
and the poor man's voice Mtered as he spoke. — Poor fellow I that 
day was his last ; I buried him the next morning at sunrise. 

This was the first I had heard of the cholera being in the 
country. It appeared that a yoxmg woman, a passenger in the 
ship which brought the fell destroyer to our shores, had come 
directly to the place, and brought the contagion with her. But, 
strange to say, while those who came in contact with her caught 
the disease and died, she herself escaped, not only with life, but 
without even being attacked by the disease. 
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Physicians, in their wisdom, may say what they like about its 
not being epidemic: my experience leads me to believe most 
firmly that it is. I do not mean, however, to assert that it is as 
much so as the small-pox or the plague, since in the cholera those 
who are attacked must have some predisposition to take it. Yet 
it must be by contagion that it is conveyed from place to place, 
from country to country, widely separated as those are, smd with 
the broad Atlantic betwixt them. After its first introducticHt, 
it may so extend its ravages, and spread its poison, as to inject 
the air we breathe, and thus become endemic too. 

The hurried funeral was soon over. I paused a moment beside 
the grave, wondering why they did not fiill it up, when I was in- 
foffmed that it was left open for the widow of the deceased. She 
had died while we were performing the burial-service. Th^ 
were poor labouring people, and had nothing but a little cottage 
scantily furnished. They left two young children, orphans now, 
in the most comprehensive sense of the word. These poor 
children were kindly taken charge of by two of the £unilies in 
the place, after having been stripped naked and washed, and thdr 
clothes thrown into the doomed cottage of their deceased par^its, 
when it was immediately set on fire and burnt to the ground, with 
all that it contained, in the vain hope of staying the plague. 

The next morning, only three or four of my men, who lived at 
a considerable distance, and had not heard of the cholera, came 
to their work ; but they would not stay. Indeed I did not 
wonder at their going home again ; especially as there was a 
rumour abroad, which was subsequently found to be true, that 
seven others, besides my poor messenger of the evening before, 
had died during the night. These were all Boman Catholics. 
I had, consequently, nothing to do with their burial. Indeed it 
was a very ungular fact, that the great majority of those who 
fell victims to the pestilence were of that persuasion, although 
their numbers altogether did not amount to a third of the total 
population of the settlement. The few Protestants that were 
attacked I of course visited, whenever I had an opportunity of 
doing so, and as long as I was able. One man, in particular, I 
went to see about half an hour before he breathed his last. He 
was in the last stage of the disease, and writhing under the most 
excruciating tortures. Before T left him, he was turning as black 
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as if decomposition had commenced its ruinous work upon his 
frame. . The hand of death was upon him, and ere another hour 
had elapsed I had consigned him to his grave. Quick indeed 
was the transition from life to death. 

After the funeral I felt rather unwell myself, and the slightest 
indisposition under the circumstances was alarming ; I therefore 
immediately rode home to my hmily, and it was fortunate for 
me that I did so. I was taken seriously ill that very night, and 
with several of the symptoms of that fearful disease. Indeed the 
physician, who was instantly sent for by my distracted wife, said, 
the moment he saw me, that I had certainly caught it. Whether 
he was right or wrong in his opinion, the prompt and effective 
treatment he subjected me to, aided by a sound constitution, 
under the blessing of God, saved me from the fatal termination 
which every one around me anticipated. But it was nine weeks 
before I could leave my room, and some considerable time longer 
ere I could resume my wonted duties. 

During the time I was thus laid up, it was very distressing to 
me to see so many poor people turned [away from the door, in 
sorrow and disappointment at not being able to obtain for those 
who were so dear to them the last consolations of religion, nor 
the last sad rite of Christian burial. There was indeed a brother 
clergyman not very far off, who always attended to theseMuties 
for me when he was able. This was, however, but very seldom, 
his time, almost night and day, being fully occupied with his own, 
as the disease was raging with equal if not with greater violence 
in his own parish. In the neighbouring market-town it was 
niore fearful still, as will appear from the following extract 
£rom an account published by my friend the rector shortly 
afterwards : — 

'^ It was a pestilence whose nature was unknown to the phy- 
sician, and which set all remedies at defiance. It was not by 
separating ourselves from the infected that we could hope for 
exemption from its ravages ; for the very air we breathed was 
filled with its poison ; and its desolating hand found its way into 
. the bedchambers of the rich, as well as into the hovels of the 
poor. No man could feel security in any precaution, nor could 
he flee from its presence ; for where would it not have found him 
out ? It was unlike any other pestilence : it was not confined to 
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the noisome atmosphere of a few filthy streets, nor yet to the 
bounds of towns or cities, but spread abroad in the more healthy 
and less populous country. Neither the mountain with its pure 
air, nor the valley stored with nature's richest treasures and 
watered by the refreshing stream, could claim any exemption 
from its ravages. The sun shone as brightly and as warmly as 
ever; but it conveyed not its usual cheerfulness to the heart, 
for each one looked upon it as the last sun which might shine 
upon his earthly pilgrimage. The blue vault of heaven displayed 
its shining and twinkling glories as resplendently as ever ; but 
for us they possessed no charms, for all feared to purchase the 
delights of a summer's night walk at the dreaded expense of in- 
haling the breath of the pestilence. And then, how horrible was 
the disease itself I how loathsome, how frightful its s^pearance I 
how rapid its progress ! how appalling its ravages I In one 
short hour the hapless victim was reduced from perfect health 
and strength to the helplessness of intocy, or of the most de-* 
crepid old age ; and in a few, a very few hours more, wa« hurried 
into eternity. For some time no sound of business was heard in 
our stre^, but that which was occasioned by the removal of the 
dck to the hospitals, and of the dead to their graves ; and the 
most busy scenes of man's labour were only to be witnessed in 
our c^eteries, where the most active exertions were often insuf- 
ficient to prepare the last resting-place for the mortal remains of 
those who were carried there in crowded and rapid succession. 
The universal gloom was not even varied by the long and decent 
funeral train of sorrowing friends or of mourning relatives. The 
cart, with its frequent load of mortality exposed to the pnblie 
gaze, and the oft-repeated appearance of the unattended hearse^ 
gave fearful evidence of the dealings of the ' King of Terrors.' 
In ten days, more than three thousand had been smitten, and 
nearly one thousand had perished ; and in the space of three short 
months one-tenth of our population was swept away by the deao^ 
lating scourge. On the 19th of June, on entering the burial-' 
ground at six o'clock in the evening, the spectacle which met my 
view was truly appalling. The grass was strewed with coffins ; 
about twenty men were employed in digging graves ; and a few 
mourners stood in groups of three or four, apparently stupified 
with fear, or absorbed in mournful contemplation of the scene. 
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They all gathered around me : some looked, and others said aloud, 
* What shall we do ? — where will all this end ?' After having 
consigned all the bodies that were there to the grave, I proceeded 
to the gate with the view of leaving this scene of death, supposing 
this part of m j labours for the day to be ended ; but the appear- 
ance of three or four carts in the road, each bearing its load of 
mortality, induced me to return. The same scene was repeated 
again and again, until the shades of evening began to close 
around us. With the gloom of this world's darkness comes fre^ 
quently the gloom of the mind. The number of deaths had been 
daily and fearfully increasing, and both of my colleagues were 
suffering under the prevailing malady. It is not easy to describe 
the feelings produced by such a consciousness, in such a place, 
and at such an hour. I sett down at length on a newly-covered 
grave, and gave vent to my overcharged feelings, in which 1 was 
joined, I believe, by all present, not even excepting the grave- 
digger, notwithstanding a fifteen years' apprenticeship in his heart- 
hardening trade. I buried fifty-three on that dismal day." 

The anxiously wished-for winter came at last. What a thanb- 
ful cheerfulness beamed upon every countenance on the morning 
afler the first severe f^ost I The gloom which had hung over 
every one seemed to be dispersed at once. The plague was stayed. 
The blessed fiat had been issued : ^' Stay thine lumd ; it is enough i" 
The flaming sword of the destroying angel was sheathed, and a 
remnant was saved. 

The ravages of this fell destroyer extended throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the continent of America. The 
inhabitants of th6 great towns had been actually decimated ; and 
in many of the country settlements, if we had possessed the same 
means of accurately ascertaining the number of its victims, they 
would, I have every reason to believe, have been found quite as 
numerous. In some places there was hardly a house in which 
some one had not died. 

I knew one house in which, out of a fiimily of eleven souls, 
only one had been spared. He was an old man of ninety years 
of age, the father and grand&ther of the victims. After this 
fearful catastrophe he went away, none knew whither. He was 
never heard of afterwards. His house was left to him desolate 
indeed ^ nor would any one live in it afterwards. It therefore 
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soon fell into decay ; and the plough has since then passed ofver 
the spot. 

There was something mysterious about this old man's disap- 
pearing in the way he did, and connected as it was with some 
strange rumoun which were bruited abroad in the neigfabonrliood 
at the time, and were most firmly believed by the common pec^le. 
It was said that a q>ectre haunted his desCTted dwelling ; but I 
suspected from the first that the poor broken-hearted old man 
was the real spirit so often teea, and who doubtless came out 
from his hiding-place, wherever that was (most likely in the 
wild woods), to visit and weqp over the graves of his children. 
They were buried on the spot where they died, as many of the 
cholera victims were ; and most probably he continued to come 
out in this secret and stealthy manner, till sickness or death 
—perhaps a violent one, as was generally believed— «^put an end 
to his visits, his sorrows, and his life together. I felt deeply 
interested in hb fate. There were, indeed, many circumstances in 
his little history which contributed in no onall d^^ree to create 
this feeling. 

He was a Saxon by birth, and came out to this continent 
during the American war, as a seijeant in the German Legion. 
He had been in a great many hard-fought battles, in which he 
had been wounded five times. He was with General Burgoyne 
when he surrendered at Saratoga. He knew poor Major Andr^, 
and was one of a party who made some futile attempt to rescue 
him. On one occasion, when straggling beyond the outposts in 
the dusk of the evening with a comrade, he was taken prisoner 
by the enemy. In consequence of not being in their full uni- 
form, they were considered to be spies, were tried by a court- 
martial, found guilty, and condemned to be shot. Until the 
following morning, when the awful sentence was to be carried 
into execution, th^ were put into a bam, for want of a more 
fitting place of confinement, and were guarded by two sentries. 
In the middle of that night, which was to have been their last, 
they resolved to make an attempt to escape. " We could, you 
know," the old man would say when he came to this part of his 
story, ^' but be killed a few hours before they intended to murder 
us, and it would have been murder, as we were not spies ; and 
so, hopeless as the attempt was, we determined to try it." 
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They shouldered each a long mullen-stalk,* which they found 
among the rubbish in the old barn. The doors being fastened 
on the inside, they easily managed to open one, and sallied forth, 
very stealthily, till they got close to the sentry who had been 
placed there to guard it. Him they charged with their mock 
weapons ; — the night was so dark he could not distinguish them 
from real ones — and threatened to bayonet him if hej made the 
slightest attempt to give the alarm to the other sentry. He 
submitted to their demand, yielded up his firelock, and they took 
him prisoner. Being now really and effectively armed, they 
easily mastered the other soldier, and, with their two prisoners, 
after many " hair-breadth 'scapes," they arrived in safety within 
the British lines. The truth of this story in all its particulars 
was fully confirmed to me by an old officer of the same regi- 
ment. After the war was over the Legion was disbanded, and 
he came, with many of his companions in arms, into these pro- 
vinces ; got married, purchased with his hard-earned savings a 
little farm, and proved a worthy, honest, and industrious settler. 

Such was his stirring and active life ; but his death, as I have 
already said, was wrapped in mystery. 

" Years flew by," and the ghost, and the old man, and haunted 
house, were alike forgotten, or rather, like a thrice-told tale, 
they had ceased to interest any one ; when a circumstance oc- 
curred which brought them all again most vividly to our remem- 
brance. Some alarm had been excited by a report that a cata- 
mount, or American panther, had been seen in the adjoining woods. 
The report, however, was so vague that few people believed it. 
At length all doubts upon the subject were solved, for it was 
actually killed by an Indian. In its den were found some relics 
of a human being, some broken bones, several buttons, and some 
decayed fragments of clothes ; enough, in short, to remove all 
doubt as to what the fate of the poor old man had been. 

* This is a weed which is peculiar to this country. It grows sometimes 
to the height of ten feet, when its stalk is as thick as a good-sized walking- 
stick. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A Sad Disappointment — Reduction of Salary — GoTernment Grant—The 
Church— Loyalty— A New Era— The Cholera again— A New House— 
The Garden— An Ice-house— My Dogs. 

The following spring came out upon us as bright and beautiful 
as if that fierce and fearful scourge, the cholera, had never come 
within our borders. Those that were left unscathed commenced 
their busy summer life again, and the dead seemed all but for- 
gotten. Time soothes every sorrow, and so it appeared to do in 
the present instance. I myself became as busy as the rest. I 
commenced again as strenuously as ever with my house, and was 
getting on most prosperously. I had a whole summer before 
me, and I confidently expected to get it so far completed by the 
end of it, as to be ready for the reception of my family ; when 
all my troubles and annoyances, and they were not a few, 
would )e at an end. But, no ! I was doom^ again to be dis- 
appointed. 

I had resumed my work but a very short time, when I re- 
ceived a letter from the secretary to the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Farts, informing me that, in 
consequence of the sudden and unexpected withdrawal of the 
Government grant in aid of its funds, it was undw the painful 
necessity of reducing my salary to one half of its original amount, 
and every other missionary on the Society's list in these colonies 
received a similar intimation. This came upon me like a thun- 
derbolt, for I had hitherto considered my salaiy as perfectly 
secure as if it had arisen from any church ©odowment in Ei^- 
land. 

When I entered into the service of the Society its income arose 
from three distinct sources — voluntary contributions, its funded 
property, and a grant from the Government. The first, of course, 
from its very nature must be fluctuating ; but the second would 
have been amply sufiicient to prevent such fluctuation from 
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afiecting our salaries while the third continued to be paid, of 
which there could be no reasonable doubt. I have therefore no 
hesitation in asserting, and I shall be borne out by numberless 
authorities in doing so, that it was a gross and an iniquitous 
breach of faith on the part of the Government to withhold that 
grant. There was certainly no pledge given that it should be 
permanent. On the contrary, it was neither intended by the 
Government nor expected by the Society that it should be so. 
But it wtis expected by the latter, and no doubt intended by the 
former, that this grant should not be withheld without due and 
sufficient notice. But no such notice was g^ven,and the measure 
was as prematurely as it was harshly adopted. The opposers of 
every administration, even Mr. Hume himself, admitted, when 
the subject was brought before the House of Commons, that the 
grant, strongly as they disapproved of it, ought to be continued 
during the lives of the present incumbents, whose salaries, to a 
certain extent, depended upon it. Yet, notwithstanding all parties 
in Parliament were perfectly willing that it should be continued 
during a limited period, that economical administration, disregard- 
ing the high-minded, generous, and truly Christian principles 
which had shed such a lustre upon the British name, and exalted 
it to the very highest pinnacle of glory in the eyes of all the 
nations of the earth, did at once withhold it ; thereby reducing 
a hundred and sixty poor missionaries to want and degradation 
— and for what ? Merely for the sake of enabling the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to show to the House of Commons and 
to the country, that they were carrying out the principle of 
economy to which they had pledged themselves before they got 
into power, by making a reduction in the expenditure of the 
North American colonies, amounting to sixteen thousand pounds 
a year ; a reduction which had this especial merit in their eyes, 
that as not a murmur was likely to be heard against it in Eng^ 
land, it would probably be inferred, not only that it was neces- 
sary, but that no one suffered by it. No ! it only affected a few 
poor hardworking missionaries, thinly scattered over the new and 
reitote settlements in the backwoods of these wild and measure- 
less regions, whose complaints were nerer likely to reach the 
sacred precincts of St. Stephen's. 
. This reduction was not to extend — and here was the most 
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unfair thing in the entire measure — it was not to extend to the 
g^rants made by the Grovemment to the bishops, nor to the arch- 
deacons, nor even to the rectors of the large conmiercial towns ; 
all these salaries, amounting to some ten thousand pounds a year, 
were to be continued during the lives of the present incumbents. 
It would not have answered their purpose to have meddled with 
these salaries, because it never would have appeared, either to 
the House or to the country, that any saving had been effected ; 
inasmuch as they were paid by the Commissariat out of the 
Military Chest. Had such a saving been really expedient, it 
surely would have been but just and fair that the reduction 
should have fallen equally upon all the clergy in these colonies 
who received any portion of their emoluments from the Govern- 
ment. It would then hardly have been felt, and certainly never 
objected to : instead of which, a few poor missionaries, many of 
them with large &milies, were thus, with cold and heartless 
cruelty, singled out to be the only sufferers. 

And yet, in the end, it was no saving after all ; for had the 
Society continued to be supported, as formerly, by the Govern- 
ment, its number of missionaries would have been so much in- 
creased, as to have created and secured an influence over the 
great body of the people, sufficient to have prevented the rebel- 
lions of 1837 and 1838, and thereby saved the Government a 
million of money. I am borne out in this assertion by the feet, 
that not only were there no Church of England men among the 
rebels, but that they all rose, en masse, to put them down. 

To the same niggardly policy may indeed be ascribed the loss 
to the mother-country of her other North American colonies, 
now the United States. The Loyalists, almost to a man, were 
members of the Church ; and the contest, as far as the popula- 
tion was concerned, was a coiltest throughout between the 
Church and loyalty on the one side, and treason, and dissent, and 
infidelity, on the other. There cannot be a doubt, but if the 
venerable Society, which had been specially established for the 
very purpose of propagating the Gospel in these colonies, had 
been cherished and supported by the Grovernment, as it ought*to 
have been — had it had even three missionaries where it em- 
ployed but one — and it ought to have had at least twenty — that 
brightest gem in England's crown would never have been torn 
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from it. "What a waste of blood and treasure too, some trifling 
annual grant from the Government to the Society would thus 
have prevented ! 

The people at home may believe it or not, the £ict is no less 
certain, that the principal if not the only bond of union between 
these North American colonies and the mother-country is the 
Church ; and although trampled upon, robbed and despoiled, 
and all but proscribed, as she is at the present moment, she will 
always continue to be so. Indeed her whole constitution and 
polity are intrinsically monarchical, and therefore conservative. 

It has lately been the fashion, even among statesmen, to talk 
about these colonies following, in time, the example of their neigh- 
bours, and throwing off the yoke of British rule, and setting up, as 
a republic, for themselves ; and they adduce the late outbreaks, 
as they are called, as decidedly symptomatic of the approaching 
consummation of such an event ; whereas these same outbreaks 
only proved the strength of our attachment to that empire of 
which we form an integral portion. No ! the connexion cannot 
be severed. The Church, with her five bishops and her four 
liundred priests, with the thousands and tens of thousands of her 
firm and devoted adherents, would alone be a safeguard against 
so deplorable an event. Unless the mother country unnaturally 
turn her back upon us, and cast us off, they may as well talk of 
Yorkshire and the other northern counties in England hoisting 
the tri-coloured flag or the " stripes ind stars," as that we should 
separate ourselves from the mother country. To us here, at 
least, the one appears not more absurd than the other. 

The loss of half my income produced, as may well be supposed, 
a sad revolution in my little establishment. I may say, indeed, 
that a new era in my life, as far as its common and ordinary 
aflairs were concerned, now commenced. I had, in the first 
place, to forego all hope of finishing my house. I therefore 
covered it in, boarded up the windows and doors, and left it, with 
the intention of selling it, as well as the little &rm on which it 
stood, as soon as I could find a purchaser. But where I was to 
live, how I was to pay rent for a house out of a hundred a year, 
or how I was to support my "family, or to educate my children, I 
was utterly at a loss to discover. I sold one of my horses, shot 
two of my dogs, discharged my servants, took my boys away 
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from school. In short, I did a great many things hastily and 
very foolishly, instead of writing to the Society, as I did at last, 
and giving them a plain and simple account of all my difficulties 
and troubles. They promptly replied to my letter, directing me 
to draw upon their treasurer for fifty pounds to aid me in finish- 
ing my house, and at the same time conmiunicated to me the 
cheering intelligence that our salaries would be again made up 
to within fifteen or twenty per cent, of their original amount. 
This, although it would bear somewhat hardly upon us, woaM 
not certainly be attended with that distress and ruin wbidi must 
have ensued had the first reduction been continued. 

I should be guilty of the most heartless ingratitude were I to 
pass over, without the strongest expression of gratitude, this 
instance of the generous liberality of the Society, so condderately 
extended to me at my utmost n^. But what return can I 
make ? They already hare my prayers and my blessing, and I 
have nought else to offer. They must look, as I know they do, 
far beyond this world for their reward. 

In consequence of this favourable change in my prospects, and 
with ample means at my command, granted expressly for the 
purpose, I resumed my building labours at the commencement of 
the following summer, in order that I might get into a re^dence 
within the precincts of my new mission. This was my third 
attempt, in so many successive years, to accomplish this most 
desirable object. My being so far away from my parish duties, 
besides the fatigue it occasioned, was a source of great and con- 
stant annoyance, and I had met with so many obstacles in mj 
way, that in again commencing my work, I did it under the 
fearful apprehension that some new misfortune or other would 
again compel me to relinquish it, and perhaps for ever. Happily, 
however, under the blessing of Providence, my anticipations of 
evil were not to be realised, although I certainly thought at one 
time they would have been ; for the cholera, after a whole year 
of respite, broke out again ; but it did not rage with anything 
like the same violence which characterised its former visit ; nor 
did people look upon it with the same horror and consternation 
now that they had become somewhat familiar with it. The im- 
pressions it was doubtless intended to produce upon men's minds 
were neither so deep nor so lasting as before. ^^ When he slew 
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them, th«i they sought him, and inquired early after God." But 
BO Booner had the destroying angel stayed his hand and sheathed 
his 9wotd, than their fears were allayed, and all their resolutions 
of amendment were entirely forgotten. " They remembered 
not His hand, nor the day when He delivered them from the 
enemy." 

After some trouble I succeeded in convincing my men that 
they were as much under the superintending care of a gracious 
Providence while attending to my work, as they possibly could 
be elsewhere, and therefore they did not leave it ; and by the 
following Christmas I succeeded in getting my family into the 
house, or rather into a portion of it, for it was not more than 
half finished. Although we were very much cnunped for room, 
and destitute of many little comfc^rts and conveniences, yet we 
were again together, and happy in each other's society. 

The first thing we did, on the opening of the spring, was to 
make a garden. This was a matter of more importance to our 
comfort than can well be imagined in an old inhabited country 
like England, where vegetables can be purchased almost at every 
one's door, and where, even if they could not, the want of them 
would be less felt than in a hot climate like this. Here, in 
country places at least, there are none for sale. 

Finishing two or three more rooms in my house, building a 
bam, stables, an ice-house, and a dog-kennel, occupied the whole 
of the summer.' The mention of an ice-house and a dog-kennel 
may surprise my readers ; but in such a climate as this an ice- 
house is almost indispensable to the comfort of a family ; and 
even if it must be termed a luxury, it is one which is here ob- 
tained at so cheap a rate, that were I reduced to earn my daily 
bread by the sweat of my brow, I do not think I should be dis- 
posed to forego it. As to the dog-kennel, it is absolutely neces- 
sary in this country to keep dogs, to guard not only the house 
from thieves and pilferers, but the sheep and fowls from wolves, 
foxes, and other vermin. Besides, to speak the entire truth, I 
am passionately fond of dogs, and have all my life been so, 
although I never was a sportsman. I have at the present moment 
a Newfoundland dog, a foxhound, a Spanish pointer, and an 
English setter, all fine specimens of their respective breeds. If 
I wanted a more plausible and utilitarian excuse for keeping 
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them, I might advert to the high estimation in which they are 
held by the whole settlement, in consequence of the great benefit 
the people derive from their active and unwearied exertions in 
killing or driving away the obnoxious animals I have mentioned. 
Before I came to reside in the place neither turkeys nor conmioii 
barn-door fowls could be kept with any safety. One farmer lost 
twenty-seven turkeys in less than a week. Dreadful havoc was 
also often made among the flocks of sheep. Five wolves were 
seen near one of my neighbour's houses in broad daylight. 
Another had thirteen sheep killed by them in one night. But 
now, from the instinctive fear which the cowardly wolf has of 
the dog, the flocks are perfectly safe, a change as gratifying to 
me as it is to the settlement at large, and all through the instru* 
mentality of the fine, powerful, and courageous race of dogs 
which I have brought into the settlement. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Sa^seription Ust— The Foimdatioii Stone — ^The New Church— The 
Bormng of the School-house — ^Troubles and Annoyances—The Liberalitj 
of the Two Venerable Chnrch Sodeties — A Judgment— A Reyolting 
Incident — FearM Visitations — A Squatter— A Strange Story — An Over- 
ruling Providence. 

The building of my house was not the only thing in which my 
wishes were thwarted and my expectations disappointed by the 
untoward and melancholy circumstances which I have men- 
tioned. Previously to the breaking out of the cholera the first 
time, I had commenced a subscription for my new church. I 
met with the same difficulties which I had to encounter in a 
similar undertaking at my first mission. They did not, however, 
appear to me so formidable now as on that occasion, and conse- 
quently gave me much less annoyance. I doubt, indeed, whether 
I shoidd ever have undertaken the task at all, had I not felt 
convinced that my past experience would save me from the dis- 
tress and actual suffering I then endured. It is true that now, 
as before, I was laughed at for attempting what appeared to 
them to be impossible. The very idea was declared to be per- 
fectly absurd. " To build a church, and in a back settlement 
too ! I must be totally ignorant of the limited circumstances 

of the people I had to deal with, or I must be " The 

speaker paused, and I concluded the sentence for him — " Mad, 
you would say ; but never mind, my good friend, here is a plan 
of the church ; look at it." They did so. " "What ! steeple and 
all ? " they exclaimed in utter amazement. " O yes," I said, 
" the tower would not cost more than fifty pounds ; that is to 
say, merely the bare walls with a temporary roof, till we can 
raise funds to finish it." 

"Fifty pounds!" one of them exclaimed; "why, you will 
not be able to get subscriptions to that amount in the whole set- 
tlement in three years." 
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I produced my subscription-list and spread it out before them. 
The heading contained all the particulars of what I wanted to 
accomplish. My chief parishioner (he was a worthy, good Bian) 
dipped his pen in the ink to sign it, and to put down the sum he 
intended to give. The money was to be payable in three equal 
annual instalments ; but he was) evidently startled when he saw 
that the first payment was not to be at the expiration of twelve 
months, but at onee and on demand* '* Ok I ** he ciied, '< this 
will never do I Money oti demand ! It is impossible ! All the 
money !n two yeaw? '' " Yes/* I said, laughing ; " if you will 
set us the example, we will get the money, or at leart the sub* 
scription for it, and that is the same thing, in two minutes. 
Come, take me at my word," I continued, as I saw he Was in- 
clined to assent to my proposal ; '^ sign away at onoe, and do 
not keep me waiting till all my two minutes are e^red." 

I knew he would give more than any one else in the settle*- 
ment, and therefore wished to have his name at the head of my 
list. He knew this too, as wdl as I did $ but still he hesitated^ 
and at length handed me the pen and begged that I would mga 
before him. I consented, but left the first line for him, and put 
my name down on the one below it for twenty-five pounds (It 
was before the reduction of my salary)* He looked at me with 
a smile, as much as to say that I had out^g^ieralled him, but it 
once put down his name for forty poands. The train was fired ; 
the impulse was given, and eveiy one subscribed nobly. " Well,'* 

said Mr. P -, the giver of the forty pounds, " if this is the 

way you mean to go to work, there is no doubt about yont* 
building the church." 

<< Steeple and all? " I inquired^ 

" Yes, steeple and all ! We were just talking about k," he 
continued, ^^ when you came in, and we had all settled what we 

would give— Mr. I> ^ve^ and Mr. N*— ^y^^ and I ten ; 

and that you would be not only satisfied but astonished at our 
liberality : we had also put you down for five." 

He looked again at the list for a moment to add up the sums, 
when he exclaimed, " Why, here is more than a hunck^ pounds 
already, beside the Soda's seventy-five pounds. When do you 
think we should begin with it ? " " Wb," I said to mtjmlfi the 
word was music to me, for hitherto I had seemed to stand alcme 
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in my arduoufl undertaking, but now, at once, it became a com« 
men cause. 

T%e iktee loi^ and tedious yean of sorrow, sickness, and mis* 
fortune, which I have already detailed, passed by before we 
Could beg^ to build our church ; but early in the spring, after 
my first winter's residence with my fiunily in the place, the fbun* 
cbUion-stone was laid with great rejoicing throughout the whole 
settlement, in whieh people bdonging to other denominaticuis 
appeared cordially to participate. When once we had got fidrly 
under way with the building, I went round again among the 
people and got my subscription-list considerably increased. 
Some would not subscribe before, because they thought the 
schoolhouse might do well enough, and that in a new country 
like this it was out of the question to expect we could have 
things the same as we had at home ; while others refused because 
the project appeared to them wild and chimerical. But wh^i 
they saw the work really commenced, the walls gradually rising 
higher and higher, and its goodly proportions beginning to de» 
velop themselres, afibrding a fair prospect of its being com* 
pleted, they became of a different opinion, and subscribed cheer* 
^lly and to the utmost of their ability. 

TJse shell of the building was completed before the winter set 
io. We then put a stove in it and proceeded with the inmde 
work. In short, by the middle of the succeeding summer, every* 
thing was finished, pews and all, excqpt paindng. 

I have only been speaking, however, of the body of the church. 
The steeple was left, as I proposed, in a very unfinished state. 
It remained so for some years, and might have done so to this 
day, but for a misfortune, strange as it may seem, that heM. the 
settlement, and which was turned into a blessing as &r as the 
church was concerned, and added considerably to our funds. 
But to explain bow this occurred I must advert to a circum- 
stance which took place some two or three years subsequently to 
the period of which I am now speaking. 

The schoolhouse I have so frequently mentioned was used at 
stated periods as a court-house for the trial of small causes. On 
one of theie occasions judgment was given against a man of a 
very vicious and reckless character. In his opinion, as will 
easily be believed, the decision was a very tyrannical and unjust 
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one. On the night after the trial the schoolhouse was set on fii$ 
and entirely consumed, with all the things which were in it, 
amongst which were some valuable school-books belonging to 
mj boys, and the whole of my Sunday-school library. 

The wretched man was apprehended, sent to gaol, and stood 
his trial for the capital offence ; but the evidence brought before 
the court was not sufficient in the eye of the law to convict him, 
and he was accordingly acquitted and turned loose again upon 
the conmunity, although quite enough was elicited to satisfy 
every one of his g^ilt. 

The schoolhouse had of course to be rebuilt ; but how the 
means were to be raised to accomplish this object I could not 
see. We, I mean tlie Protestant Episcopalians, had expended 
all we could well spare upon our church. The Presbyterians 
(for the schoolhouse belonged to all denominations) had still 
more recently done the same thing upon a chapel they had 
erected Hot themselves : the Methodists were similarly circum- 
stanced. I therefore applied to the Society for a grant of 
twenty-five pounds to assist us in our difficulties, and they 
promptly acceded to my request. 

Very shortly after I had got this money, a bill was brought 
before the provincial parliament to alter the Act under which 
these elementary schools had been established, so as to prevent 
the clergy from exercising any control over them. The enemies 
of the Church prevailed, as they generally do in these colonies,* 
and this bill passed and became a law. 

I immediately wrote to the Society to inform them of the feet, 
and recommended that this money should not now, under these 
altered circumstances, be applied to the purpose for which it had 
been granted. At the same time, I begged that they would 
permit me not only to expend this sum upon my church, but 
that they would add twenty-five pounds more to it for the same 
purpose. My wishes were instantly complied with. Indeed, 
I never made a request to either Society which was not granted. 

* This is unfortunately the case, notwithstanding a nlajority of the mem- 
bers in the House of Assembly are, professedly at least, members of the 
Church. But some of them are, unfortunately, what are ctdled ** Low 
Churchmen ;" while others are heedless and lukewarm in their attachment 
to the Church, and a few, perhaps, in reality are not Churchmen at all, 
except in name. ^ 
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Tbe happy consequences were, the finishing of our church, 
steeple and all, and the payment of all our debts. 
' It must not be inferred, from my silence on the subject, that 
in accomplishing this great work I had neither troubles nwr 
difileulties to contend with. I had, indeed, just as hard a task 
to perform as in building my first church, and met with as many 
annoyances. One thing, indeed, pressed much more heavily upon 
me in this instance, than any on the former occasion. This was 
the difficulty I felt, in my reduced circumstances, in meeting the 
demand upon me for the amount of my own subscription. But 
I look back upon this trouble with pleasure now ; for my great 
object has been attained ; the church has been finished. And a 
pretty little church it is,— ^ neat and well-proportioned building, 
with lancet windows and a sightly tower. One can hardly find 
its equal, as a new settlement church, throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the land. There it stands — and long may 
it do so — a monument of the zeal of my poor people for tbe 
establishment of their Redeemer's kingdom upon earth. 

And here, before I dismiss the subject, I must not fail to 
record my humble but heartfelt gratitude to the two great and 
i^£snerable Church Societies at home for their very kind and 
liberal assistance. The one gave me seventy-five pounds ; the 
oflier fifty, and ten pounds' worth of books for my Parochial 
Lending Library, as well as seven pounds' worth to replace my 
Sunday-school books which were destroyed in the schoolhouse 
when it was burnt. This Society also gave me a splendid set of 
service books for my church. 

I must now advert to circumstances and occurrences of minor 
interest. When I first came to this new settlement, I found 
everything in confusion. The schoolmaster was an open and 
habitual drunkard. I got him turned out, and had a decent 
sober man put in his place, whom I also made my parish-clerk. 
I then established a Sunday-school, and took great pains in col- 
lecting a little money, and purchased a small library for it, which, 
3S I hstve already mentioned, was unfortunately burnt. And this 
reminds me of the judgment which came upon the incendiary, 
probably for this very crime ; and so soon after it too, as to lead 
people to think and to say that he was rightly punished. 

His wife and he had both been drinking at a tavern ; she was 
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just us bad and wicked as himself. They had a violent quarrel, 
and he beat her most unmercifully. Shortly afterwards they 
returned home, and he went to bed, while she sat brooding over 
some scheme of revenge for the treatment she had received. 
When he was fast asleep, she took a carving-fork, went softly to 
the bed-side, plunged it into one of his eyes, and literally tore it 
out of the socket. She was taken before the magistrate the follow- 
ing week and ccmimitted to prison. There she remained nearly 
twelve months before she could be brought to trial, her husband 
not being sufficiently recovered to be able sooner to appear 
against her. Indeed, for some time his life was despaired of; or 
I am afraid I must say, to speak more correctly, that hopes were 
entertained by his neighbours that he would not recover, but 
that the settlement would be delivered from such a monster of 
iniquity. I have said that a week elapsed between the woman's 
crime and her apprehension. This was owing to a dreadful 
accident that happened to one of her children the very next 
morning. 

A boar belonging to one of the inhabitants had most impro- 
perly been allowed to go at large upon the village green, where 
the chikl, almost in a state of nudity (it was in summer, and the 
weather was warm), was playing with some other children. I 
believe they had been teasing the ferocious animal. At any 
rate, it made a rush at them, when they all ran away ; but it 
soon overtook the hindmost,^ which happened to be this poor 
little boy. With one stroke of his tusk it made such a gash in 
the child's side, that a portion of his entrails instantly protruded. 
I was immediately sent for, there being no surgeon within fifteen 
miles. On my reaching the house, I directed them to send off 
for one immediately, and they did so. I knew, however, that if 
the child remained unattended to until his arrival, nothing could 
save it. I therefore carefully replaced the intestines, after em- 
brocating them with olive-oil, and then carefully bandaged up the 
wound : all which I was very glad to find that the doctor ap- 
proved of; for I felt that my responsibility was great. The poor 
child died, after lingering five days and nights ; and it was not 
till after the funeral that the wretched mother was taken into 
custody. 

I do not know anything about the trial : perhaps I did at the 
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luiie^ but I do not recollect it now. I anlj remember that tbe 
3r<miaD eame back to her hosbaad, and th^r <me only remainfiig 
child, which was an icBot, and that they hav« been living together 
ever ainee, i^pparantlj in peace and tranquillity. Perhaps those 
Iwrful lessons contributed somewhat to bring about thU partial 
chaise i)r the better in their conduct and deportment towards 
each other ^^-I say partial change, for they stO) continue to be 
in all other respects the same pests to society, the same reprobate 
QOlcastSy they ever were. 

We had, unfortunately, a number of others in the settlement 
almost as bad as this wretched couple. Drunkenness, which is 
indeed the preraiiing vice, the besetting sin of this whole con- 
tinent, was so ri& in our little village, that one could hardly 
wsdk quietly through it, ei^pecially on a Sunday evening, without 
being shodced or insulted. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent to which this vicious 
habit was carried, from the &ct that one-third of the houses in 
the place were taverns. Now, however, we have happily less 
than hdf the number we had at that period ; and, what is better 
still, there is hardly a drunkard in the settlement. It cannot be 
doubted that the establishm^t of the church tended greatly to 
improve the morals of the people, and to promote the interests 
of true religion ; and I would fain hq3e that my humble endea- 
vours had some share in producing so beneficial a change. 

There was something so very extraordinary, and the hand of 
Providence was so conspicuously manifested in the means by 
virhich we got rid of these drunkards, that I must give the reader 
some account of it. 

Th^ all, save the two wretched beings I have mentioned, and 
another who really reformed, either came to sudden and untimely 
ends, or were dispersed abroad as outcasts and wanderers over 
the face of the earth ; some of them with the indelible brand of a 
Cain upon their foreheads. 

Two in a fit of drunkenness murdered thdr wives, and ran 
away, and have never been heard of since. One, in the same 
state, ipsulted and abused a young woman he met with on his 
way home from a tavern, and the poor victim of his villany was 
found dead the next morning where he left her : he was hanged 
for the deed. Another, attempting to cross the river on the ice, 
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iniBsed his way and fell into an open place, where the cun^at 
was 80 rapid that the water is never frozen over, and was drowsed. 
Two more came to a similar end, while fishing for shad daring 
the spring freshet. But my calendar of extraordinary events is 
not completed yet. Another fell over a precipice of some eighty 
or a hundred feet, and was killed on the spot. I myself saw t^ 
crushed and mangled body before it was removed from the spot. 

It appeared, from the evidence before the coroner, that this 
unfortunate man had been drinking in a miserable log-hut hard 
by with its proprietor. The hut was of the poorest description. 
The walls were of rough unhewn timber, and the roof of bark. 
It belonged to a ^^ squatter," * and was situated on a piece of 
waste land between the road and the precipice, so near the lattor, 
and so limited in extent, that the legal proprietor had never 
paid any attention to it, not considering it worth fencing in. 
When the unfortunate man left this hut, most probably in a 
state of intoxication, the night was &r advanced and very dark, 
and he must have gone a few steps, a very few, out of his way. 

The fate of the squatter himself was equally horrible, and still 
more mysterious. He was a lone old man ; i^parently of a re- 
tired and unsocial disposition, as he was seldom seen in company 
with any one. He seemed to have no occupation, and no appa- 
rent means of obtaining a livelihood. His dress and appearanoe 
were those of a labouring man of the poorest class of Irish ; and 
yet he always paid in ready money for whatever he bought at the 
stores. He was frequently absent for weeks together ; but where, 
or for what purpose, no one knew. None ever saw him depart 
or return. The only indication of his absence was nn old rusty 
padlock at the door of his hut, and a rough bass-wood slab 
before his solitary window as a shutter. This was securely lis- 
tened, somehow or other, from the inside. There was also, on 
such occasions, a similar slab placed over the top of the chimney, 
or rather, the hole in the roof which served instead of a chimney, 
so as effectually to prevent any one from peeping into the rude 

* Squatters are persons who settle on vacant or nngranted lands witbont 
any real authority to do so. They are so nnmeroiis that the law has made 
some provision in their behalf. When the lands are sold they have the 
right of pre-emption, or if the land goes at a higher rate than they choose or 
are able to give, the purchaser must pay them ror their improvements before 
he can turn them ofiEl 
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bit. No' one was ever known to vidt him, except the poor 
unfortunate man of whom I have just spoken. And yet the old 
man was not altogether alone either : he had always with him, 
whether at home or abroad, one constant companion. This was 
a dog of eiiormous size, and gaunt as a wolf, but more from want 
^ sufficient food than from his natural conformation. Indeed, 
frcmi his Uack ears, and his muzzle of the same colour, as well 
as from his long shaggy coat, as fine as silk and as white as snow, 
it was evident that he was a pure and perfect specimen of a species 
of the Newfoundland breed which is not known in England ; at 
least, it wcu not known a quarter of a century ago, when I left it. 
They are so rare, even in this country, that I have never seen 
more than half a dozen of them. There was, in short, a mystery 
about the man and his dog which no one could penetrate ; and 
mystery, in the ^es of the common people in all countries, begets 
fear. So generally did this feeling prevail in this instance, that 
few cared to pass his lonely dwelling after sunset. Besides, there 
was some story abroad of his having shot a man in his native 
country, for having offered a higher rent for his ^' shieling " than 
he had himself been willing to give for it ; and that he had fled 
to this country to escape the consequences of an act which he, 
in his mistaken ideas, looked upon only in the light of retributive 
justice* But the avenger of blood was immediately behind him 
on his trackless path across the wide Atlantic. At least it was 
whispered in the neighbourhood that two sons of the murdered 
man came out in the same ship with him, but lost sight of him 
on their landing ; and, after a long and fruitless search, they at 
Iragth discovered their victim in this solitary hut. One of these 
brothers was the man whom I have already said Avas found dead 
at the foot of the neighbouring cliff. He was an idle, drunken 
vagabond, certainly ; but his death was no longer considered as 
accidental. The other brother, although a poor man, wais sober, 
steady, and industrious, and seemed to be a permanent settler in 
the place. After the funeral of his brother, he was no longer 
seen at his usual occupation, which was that of a cooper ; and, 
upon inquiry, it was found he had left the settlement and gone 
no one knew whither. 

It was also discovered about the same. time, that the Solitary's 
hut was silent and tenantless, except that the fierce gaunt dog 
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was always there. Weeks thus passed away before it was dis- 
covered that his murdered master's body was in the hut, and that 
the fidthful dog who guarded it, although fiunishing, had never 
attempted to touch it 

Of course the common people have ever since considered the 
place haunted : and I really do not wonder at it. With all 
my philosophy I must acknowledge, although not without sone 
degree of shame, that, although I would not go out of mj way to 
avoid it, yet I have never since passed the burnt and blackened 
renudns of that old ruined hut in the night without uncomforcable 
feelings. The wild and desolate spot, associated as it is with a 
reeollection of these dreadful and mysterious events *^ the edge 
of that fiital cliff where the two strong and powerful men most 
have been engaged in their fearful struggle for life and death, 
brought back to my memory, despite my better judgment, all the 
horrors of ghost and barghaist, of £dry, wraUh and goblin, so 
deeply imprinted upon my mind in early childhood. 

Te careful and affectionate mothere— *and mine was both-— ye 
have indeed a difficult task to perform in saving the susceptible 
minds of your darling offlspring from being contaminated with the 
foolish tales of the nursery ! Do what you can, impressions which 
ye know not of will inevitably be formed there, impressioBS which 
in after-life can never be totally obliterated. 

Whether the incidents I have mentioned in the life of this 
Squatter be true or not, and some of them I give only upon the 
authority of mere rumour, his dreadful and mysterious end made 
a deep impression upon the minds of all seriously disposed people. 
They looked upon it as an additional link in the long dbdn of 
evidence which proves the perpetual existence and the unvarying 
influence of an unseen and overrulmg power that " ordereth all 
things both in heaven and earth," and which proves also ^ 
eternal truth of His word, who saith ^' Whosoever sheddeth maxi^* 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed'' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Piolitics— The Rebellion— The Battle— The Marauders—The Burning of the 
Steamer ** CaroKne "—A Colonel of Mflitia— Bestoratioo of Tnmqmllity. 

I FKBL very nnwilHog to mix up in my narratiye anything 
relating to the politics of the country, and yet I percdve that 
I cannot well go on without adverting to the public events whidi 
have latdy taken place in this colony. But I have neither the 
ability nor the inclination to enter into any long and elaborate 
discussion, and my remarks upon the subject will the^^fore be as 
concise as possible, and strictly confined to such matters and 
measures as had a direct bearing on my own history. 

During the last half-century, which carries us back almost to 
the very infancy of these colonies, there has always been a violent 
and bitter contest between two conflicting parties or factions, or 
rather, between a party and n faction. These have respectively 
been designated as Tories and Whigs, but without the slightest 
resemblance to their prototypes at home. The misapplication of 
these terms, trifling as it may at first sight appear, has been 
attended with very serious and important consequences. It led 
the British Government into mistakes and errors in the adminis- 
tration of our afifairs, which resulted in rebellion and bloodshed. 

The Tories, as they were called, comjnrising nearly all the 
wealth, intelligence, and respectability in the country, were in 
reality not Tories, but Conservative Whigs ; while the Whigs — 
save the mark f— could scarcely count upon a man in their ranks 
who was not a traitor and a rebel. And consequently the con- 
test between these Destructives and Conservatives has ever been, 
not whether this or that system of politics should prevail, — not 
whether this or that party should be predominant, but whether 
we should continue to constitute an integral portion of that 
glorious empire which extends its sway fh)m pole to pole, or 
should be thrown into the grasp of a neighbouring republic, whose 
arms are so anxiously stretched out to receive us. 
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Thus when the Whigs iu England obtained the ascendancy and 
got into power, they, as a matter of course, sent out Whig go- 
vernors to this country, who, on their arrival, being misled by 
the misapplication of these terms of Whig and Tory, immediately 
attached themselves to the former or rebel party, thereby giving^ 
them an importance and an influence which, fiom the insigni- 
ficancy — not of their numbers, for they had the whole rabble rout 
of the country at their heels, but — of their real weight and power, 
they otherwise could not have expected to obtain. The natural 
and necessary consequence was — a rebellion— a civil war. How 
it was carried on, and how it ended, are matters of general his- 
tory, and belong not to my personal narrative. I shall therefore 
speak only of such circumstances connected with this important 
and fe£(rful event as concerned my people and myself. 

The leaders in this faction, from the countenance and support 
they thus unexpectedly received, instead of the attitude of humble 
and respectful suppliants for measures which they ought to 
have been well aware could never be conceded to them, assumed 
at once one of a more determined aspect. They had recourse to 
threats, and they appealed to the worst passions of the people, 
that they might be enabled to carry these threats into effect by 
physical force. Their followers flew to arms. The Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended. Military law was proclaimed, and 
the whole country was instantly thrown into a state of confusion, 
consternation, and anarchy. 

My people, as well as those of every other religious denomi- 
nation in the place, rose en masse as one man. We applied to 
the Government for a supply of arms. Our request was gladly 
acceded to, and two hundred and fifty firelocks were put into the 
hands of our young men. About a hundred and fifty more had 
fire-arms of their own. Thus equipped we set oflP in high spirits 
to join a small detachment of regular troops which had been 
orda^d to march into the very heart of the disaffected settle- 
ments, where the rebel forces had taken up a very advantageous 
position. They had among them a man * possessed of some know- 

* This imfortanate man, after his forces were dispersed, hid himself in a 
ditch. His parsners, however, were upon his track, and fonfid him. When 
he saw them approaching to take him prisoner, he drew a pistol from Ids 
sash and shot himself. Five hundred pounds had heen promised finr his 
capture., 
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ledge of military tactics, which he had acquired in actual service 
in the petty warfare so long and so fruitlessly carried on in the 
South American republics. Under this man's instructions they 
fortified their position and barricaded the approaches to it with 
fiillen trees and other timber, and succeeded in rendering it some- 
what formidable. 

Ecclesiastics in the olden time frequently laid aside the cowl 
and the cassock for the hauberk and cuirass, and why not now, 
when our altars, our hearths, nay, our very existence were at 
stake ? Although I may not presume ta class myself with those 
heroic and warlike Churchmen of old, I considered it no less my 
imperative duty to share with my people the imminent peril 
which I had induced them to encounter. 

At the commencement of our march an incident occurred 
which would have satisfied me as to the propriety of my conduct 
on this occasion, if I had entertained any doubt concerning it. 
We had not proceeded beyond the house next to my own, when 
we were join.ed by three stalwart young men, the only children 
of their aged parents. The poor mother was wringing her 
hands at her cottage door, and loudly bewailing her bereave- 
ment, as she considered it. I accosted her with all the soothing 
words I could think of, to allay her grief. My efibrts were 
unheeded for some time, and when they did attract her notice, 
instead of producing the efiect intended, they seemed to add gall 
- to the bitterness of her overwrought feelings. 

" It 's all very fine," she said, " for the likes o' ye to raise the 
whole country side to go and fight for ye, while ye're sittin 
quietly, and safely too, by ye're own fireside, God forgi'e me 
for speaking so to your reverence ; and my poor boys — " 

'* Not so fast, my good woman," I replied, interrupting her, 
"you are quite mistaken. There shall no danger befal your 
sons in which I myself, unarmed as I am, will not share ; and 
if possible I will restore them all again to you, alive and 
unscathed." 

" What !" she exclaimed, in perfect amazement, " you do not 
mean to say that you We going with them ? " 

" Yes ! " I replied, " most certainly, I do say so ; I am going 
with them." 

" Oh ! if that 's the case, I 'm satisfied," she said, her counte- 
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nance suddenly lighting up with a gleam of satisfaction, which as 
suddenly vanished ; and she added, after a slight pause, '^ But 
no ! it cannot be I What ? you leave your parish, your ^mily^ 
your dying child (one of our dear little children was dangerously 
ill at the time) I No I no ! " she continued, '^you only say so 
to pacify a poor heartbroken woman." 

One of her sons now came and whispered a word in her ear, 
when she instantly exclaimed, *' Well, well ! I wouldn't have 
believed it I Oh yes," she continued, " my boys shall go with 
you to the very end of the world, and God bless you for ever I" 
She then turned her tearful eyes upon her sons, and attempted to 
say something to them ; but the mother's feelings overcame her, 
and she could not speak. She conveyed to us her meaning, how- 
ever, just as dbtinctly as words could have done, by a motion of 
her hand, in the direction of our march, as she re-entered her 
cottage, as much as to say, ^^ Gro on !" And on we went, re- 
ceiving fresh accessions to our little band almost at every step, 
till it gath^ed and grew into a force of full fifteen hundred men, 
all with elective a^ms, and willing hands to wield them. 

After marching several miles, we came up with a company 
belonging to the regiment, which we were aware had pre- 
ceded us. We now halted and bivouacked for the n^ht ; and a 
cold night it was, the thermometer being nearly down to zero : 
X9e managed, however, to keep ourselves tolerably warm and 
comfortable by means of large fires, which we made out of the 
timber of the numerous log-feiices in onr immediate vicinity. 
To me, and to many more besides, that bivouac was indeed a 
novel and romantic scene. I could not sleep ; or, if sometimes 
I fell into a dose, the " All 's well " of the sentries, which ever 
and anon was uttered close beside me, would rouse me up again 
to listen as the word was caught up from point to point by the 
other sentinels. 

In the morning we again pursued our march, until we came to 
a rude barricade thrown across the road by the rebels. It was 
formed of logs and &llen trees, through which we could easily 
have cut our way in a few minutes, as it was not defended ; but 
we had to lose some time in reconnoitring the woods on either 
side, lest we should fall into an ambuscade. No enemy, however, 
af^peared to defend it, although small parties of them were seen 
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on the heights of the adjoining hills. They had no apparent 
motive for thus showing themselves, except to watch our 
motions, and then to &11 back again upon their main body, from 
which they had doubtless been dispatched for this purpose. 
They retreated as we advanced, and took good care, according to 
their ideas of distance, to keep beyond the reach of our arms, 
l^t we had a few men with long rifles, whose range they had 
not measured correctly. These got a shot or two at them, which 
showed them their danger, and made them keep at a more re- 
spectful distance. 

At length, without further obstruction, we reached a populous 
village, where we were met by two regiments of regular troops 
and a brigade or two of artillery. Here we also came up witli 
the enemy. They occupied a well-chosen and rather formidable 
position, and were evidently determined to make a desperate 
stand. Our arrival was the signal of battle ; and we had no 
sooner tak^ up the position assigned to us by an aide-de-camp 
than the fight b^an. • The roar of artilleiy and musquetry, the 
clashing of sabres and bayonets, the shouts of the combatants, the 
groans of the wounded and dying, the murdering charge of the 
cavalry, altogether, as might naturally be supposed, gave rise to 
feelings in a novice like myself which it would be impossible to 
describe. I may say, however, that these fedings were veiy 
different from what I had supposed they would have been before 
the action commenced. Fear and apprehension prevailed then ; 
partly for my own personal safety, but more, I think, from some 
other cause, I hardly know what, unless it was the suspense, the 
death- like stillness which prevailed before the battle began, 
during which minutes seemed hours. But the moment the first 
shot was fired the spell was broken, the (^pressive weight was 
removed from my mind, and all was excitement and triumphant 
exultation, as I saw my young men so fearlessly and so resolutely 
rush upon the foe. 

The battle lasted several hours : the rebels fought at first with 
more cool and determined bravery than we had given them 
credit for possessing ; and even afterwards, when all but dis- 
c<Mnfited, they fought with desperation ; their leaders at least did. 
One of them, whose means of escape were cut off, refused quarter 
as the price of his surrender, and fought alone till he was ac- 
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tually shot down. Another shot himself, to avoid being takea 
alive. A great many of the poor deluded wretches were killed 
upon the field of battle : many, as they were running away, were 
deliberately shot by such of our men as had rifles. I myself 
heard one man boast of having brought down three of them, just 
as if they had been so many wild beasts of the forest. Several 
of our own men were wounded, and some few killed ; but how 
many I never could ascertain. 

The horrors of that fearful day were by no means over, as we 
supposed, when the victory was achieved, and we had turned 
away on our homeward journey from that doomed village. Be- 
fore wre were out of sight every house was in flames, and in a 
few hours more it was a heap of ruins. On the evening of the 
following day, to the unspeakable delight of our £unilies and 
friends, we arrived safe and unharmed at our several homes. 

We were under the firm impression that the rebellion had now 
been entirely suppressed ; and so indeed it was, but still we were 
not allowed to rest in peace. Bands of marauders from the 
neighbouring republic, under the specious but flimsy pretext of 
sympathy in the sufferings of an oppressed people struggling for 
their liberty, but actuated in reality by the vilest motives, made 
frequent incursions into our now otherwise quiet settlements. 
These inroads, made under the cover of night, were generally 
stained with blood and rapine, and always accompanied with 
plundering and conflagration. Other attacks, however, were 
made by larger bodies of men in open day, and in defiance of the 
whole force of the country. We had indeed several hard-fought 
battles with them. Although invariably defeated, nothing seemed 
to deter them from these vain and preposterous attempts to 
liberate us from what they termed " the bondage and tyranny 
of monarchical institutions." In two instances our troops killed 
or captured the whole party. The officers were either hanged 
or transported, while the men were sent back to their own 
country without the slightest punishment ; let loose, as it were 
on purpose to commit fresh and, if possible, more horrid out- 
rages. In another instance, when these marauders had taken 
possession of an island in one of the lakes, a gallant little party 
of our men cut out from one of the harbours of the republic a 
steamer, the Caroline, that supplied them with provisions, &c., 
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set it on fire, and sent it in flames over the £ir-&med fidls of 
Niagara. StUl they persevered; and at length an attack was 
made upon a part of the country considered to be in a defence- 
less state, owing to*there being no r^^ular troops within a distance 
of some hundreds of miles. A colonel of militia, a man of a 
brave and resolute character, immediately mustered the men 
under his command to repel the Americans. After a hard-fought 
battle, he succeeded in driving back the enemy, many of whom 
were killed in the action, and some few taken prisoners ; these 
he ordered immediately to be shot. This was a lesson which 
they could not misunderstand, and they evidently felt its import, 
for we had no more of their incursions. The determined conduct 
of this militia officer put an end at once to this miserable and 
petty war&re, which had kept the whole of our frontier country 
in a state of perpetual alarm and appreh^ision. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Pluralities— Clergy Reserves — Another New Church — ^A Ferry — A Perilous 
Adventure — Another Grace Darling — Humane Society — An Interesting 
Scene. 

During the last half-century a great deal of violent discussion has 
arisen in England on the subject of clergymen holding more livings 
than one. This system was at one time carried to such an ex- 
travagant excess as to induce the British legislature to take the 
subject into its consideration as a grave question of national im- 
portance. It was time indeed that it did so, as it had become so 
palpable and obvious an evil as to give rise to the most bitter 
feelings of animosity against the Church, and was the war-cry of 
many of her most insidious enemies. In admitting, however, the 
necessity of legislative interference for the correction gf this evil, 
we do not concede to our opponents the point they have always 
so strenuously contended for, namely, that this evil existed, and 
this interference became necessary, in consequence of an inherent 
and constitutional defect in our glorious Establishment. On the 
contrary, I maintain that the evil originated in the zealous and 
unwearied labours and exertions of the clergy during a very long 
period, when such labours were totally and absolutely unrequited, 
and during another of perhaps equal or longer duration, when 
they were but very partially remunerated. When, however, such 
a change occurred in the whole circumstances and economy of 
the country as to increase the value of these livings more than 
fivefold, and some such instances have occurred within my own 
recollection, then was the outcry raised against pluralities, and 
the ill-paid and starved incumbents of the same parishes half a 
century before were forgotten. 

I have been led into these remarks from the circumstance of 
my being to all intents and purposes a pluralist n^yself : but un- 
fortunately for me, my incumbency falls within the category I 
have first adverted to, namely, the period during which clerical 
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labour is entirely unrequited. My mission comprises three 
townships, which will, doubtless, in time be erected into as many 
distinct and separate parishes. From each of these townships I 
now receive about three pounds a year ; not more, altogether, than 
half as much as pays me for keeping a horse, which I am obliged 
to keep on their account. One of them is endowed with a few 
acres of land, and the two others may very likely in the course 
of time be similarly endowed. These lands, although valueless 
at present, because they are unproductive, may some fifty years 
hence become very productive, sufficiently so at least to afford 
an adequate" support to as many incumbents, when each parish 
would naturally expect to have a pastor of its own ; and an 
outcry would be raised, and very justly, if this boon should be 
denied them. Thus, while the infancy of the Church in this 
country during the last fifty years has shown the origin of plu- 
ralities, its more matured growth in the next fifty may, and most 
likely will, be illustrative of their history. 

The municipal divisions in these colonies consist of districts, 
counties, and townships, or seigniories, but generally townships. 
These last are squares, or rather parallelograms, containing from 
sixty to a hundred square miles each, one-seventh of which was 
re^rved in lieu of tithes,* and appropriated to the maintenance 
of the Established Church, a provision quite sufficient for the 
purpose intended. 

This wise and beneficent scheme was not, however, to be car- 
ried out.. A strange infatuation seemed to have taken possession 
of the minds of those in power. Evil counsels prevailed, and 
those lands were taken from us under the specious pretext of 
justice, and divided nearly equally ariioilg all the prevailing de- 
nominations of professing Christians. 

This tyrannicitl and unjust measure, worthy the days of the 
darkest despotism, has been followed by other attempts of similar 
spoliation, but hitherto, happily, without success. The friends 
of the Church seem at length tp^be roused from their indiffer* 
ence, and, impressed with a due sense of those important duties 

* lathes are paid in seigniories, and therefore no reserves have been made 
in ibem. They are inhabited chiefly hj Papists, andj if I mistake not, lands 
are held under this peculiar tenu^ in only one of the North American 
provinces. 
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she has a right to expect from her children, have manMIy come 
forward to vindicate and maintain her rights. 

My present mission consists of three townships ; but I have 
hitherto confined my narrative to what occurred in one only. 
This has been owing to its having been chosen as my head- 
quarters, and the central point of my labours, because it con- 
tained more members of the Church than either of the others. 
Of the other two, composing the outposts, as it were, of my mis- 
sion, I shall now proceed to give some account ; but all I have 
to say concerning one of them will occupy but a very brief 

In this township the Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, even 
Mormons, and I do not know how many sects besides, had long 
been labouring, and most successfully too, to create and main- 
tain such a spirit of fimaticism as to infect nearly the whole of 
the in&tuated inhalntants. This was particularly manifi^ in 
their violent hostility to the Church. They looked upon it in 
no other light than as a very specious, and, therefore, a veiy 
dang^tms system of Popery. I need hardly add, that all my 
attempts to obtain a footing amongst thep were fruitless and 
ineffectual. 

In the other towni^p to which I haveaUuded as constituting 
part of the ext^isive district over which my missionary labours 
extended, a much better and more rationed feeling prevailed ; 
consequently, my exertiems there in establishing the Church 
were, under the Divine blessing, completely successful. 

The greatest obstacle in our way at the commencement of 
our labours in, I believe, all new settlements, arises from the firm 
conviction and belief, on the part of the inhabitants, of their utter 
inability to build a church, notwithstanding the encouragement 
and assistance fh>m the two great Church Societies at home. 
This assistance, heretofore, could always be depended upon ; now, 
however, the case is very different. Enormously as the resources 
of these Societies have increased, yet our demands upon them 
have increased in a still greater ratio, so that they are often 
under the painful necessity of refusing to accede to them. 

Although fully aware that, in consequence of the circum- 
stances I have just mentioned, I could not place much dq)end- 
ance upon pecmiiary aid from these Societies, I determined to 
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erect a charch in this township, or to make the attempt at least, 
and I immediately got a subsoriptioa set on foot for the pur- 
pose. 

Conneeted with the building of my first church, I have in an 
early part of this volume entered fully, perhaps tediously, into a 
detail of all the particulars. It did indeed appear to me at the 
time a most arduous and fearful undertaking ; and such, in &ct, 
it proved to be. Of the building of my second church I have 
said very little ; and of this my third I shall say stitt less ; and 
ftar this simple reason, that the history of the two last, in all its 
more important features, would have been a mere transcript of 
that of the first : with this difierence, however^ that in the two 
latter instances the difficulties and obstacles in my way were en- 
countered without fear or apprehension, while the annoyances I 
had to endure were submitted to with more patience and resigna- 
tion than on the first occasion. A demand f(»r money, for in- 
stance, whidi I could not promptly meet, did not now, as fi)r- 
merly, distress me so much as to deprive me of a night's rest. 

Although, as I feared would be the case, I did not obtain any 
assistance firom home towards this church, yet I managed, with 
the blessing of God, to get it completed^ or nearly so ; not, how- 
ever, without incurring some debts, which I do not see how we 
shall ever manage to pay, unless the Societies i^ould yet be able 
to help us, which we well know they will do if th^ can. This 
church is a very neat and well-proportioned stone* building, fifty- 
five feet long by thirty-four wide, without the towear. The 
tower is thirteen feet square and forty-two high. We intend, 
when we can raise funds for the puipose, to finish it ofi* with a 
spire about twenty-five feet high, to be covered with tin. 

In attending to the building of the church, as well as to all 
my duties in the township in which it was situated, I had to 
cross a large and rapid river. In the winter this was easy 
enough, as during that season the ice is seldom less than two 
feet thick. In the spring it is impassable in this particular vici- 
nity for more than a month, during the continuance of the 
freshets, when it rises to an enormous height, sometimes as much 

* Many country churches here are built of wood, more perhaps than of 
any other material, and some are built of brick. My first was of this latter 
flUKterial, but my two last were of stone. 
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as nineteen feet ; on one occasion it exceeded even that height 
by several feet, and it then left a memento of the extraordinary 
circumstance which remained for more than twenty years. In 
the midst of a violent rapid, some sixty miles higher up the 
river, there stands a small pillar-shaped rock, twenty-two feet 
high above the ^^ low-water mark." On its top, which is not 
more than ten or twelve feet square, is, or rather was, a small 
birch-tree. Against this tree, upon the top of this isolated rock, 
a mast, a large pine-log, about four feet in diameter at the butt- 
end and about eighteen feet long, was left by that stupendous 
$ood. I saw it myself in one of my excurnons to some &r 
off settlement in the neighbourhood. There were no other 
means by which the log could possibly have been deposited 
there. 

In the summer and autumn the communication was convenient 
enough by means of a ferry. 

A young man and his sister have kept this ferry several years, 
during which they have performed many acts of heroic bcaievo- 
lence, and have rescued numbers of their fellow-creatures from a 
watery grave. One of these had so much of pmlous adventure 
in it, that I shall make no apology for giving some account of 
it, the more especially as I was myself one of the trembling and 
anxious spectators of the whole scene. 

A raft of timber on its way down the river to the nearest port 
was dashed to pieces by the violence of the rapids. There was 
the usual number of men upon it, all of whom, except two, were 
fortunate enough to get upon a few logs, which kept together, 
and were comparatively safe, whilst their two poor comrades 
were helplessly contending with the tumbling waves, almost 
within reach of them, but without their being able to afford 
them the slightest assistance. After a minute or two, and when 
one more would have been their last, a long oar, or sweep, be- 
longing to the wrecked raft, came floating by. They instantly 
seized it, and held on till they were carried down more than a 
mile, loudly calling for help as they went along ; but what aid 
could we render them ? No craft, none at least which were on 
the banks of the river, could live in such a boiling torrent as 
that ; for it was during one of the high spring freshets. But the 
ferryman was of a different opinion, and could not brook the 
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thought of their dying before his eyes without his making a single 
effort to save them. *^ How could I stand idly looking on," he 
said to me afterwards, ^^ with a tongh ash oar in my hand, and a 
tight little craft at my feet, and hear their cries for hdp, and see 
them drowned ?" He determined at all risks to try to rescue 
them from the fiite which seined to us inevitable. He could 
not, however, go alone, and there was not another man on that 
side of the river within half a mile of him. His sister knew this, 
and courageously, like another Gimce Darling, proposed at once 
to accompany him in his perikms adventure. From being so 
often on the water with her brother, she knew well how to handle 
an oar. Often, indeed, without him she had paddled a passenger 
across the ierrj in her little canoe. He acc^ted her proposal^ 
and we had the satis&ction of seeing the light punt put off from 
the shore of^osite to that from which we ware idly and uselessly 
looking on, and go gallantly over the surging torroit towards 
the dnking men. We feared, however, that it would not be in 
time to save them, as their eries ftnr help'grew ftdnter and frunter, 
till each one, we thought, would have been their last We saw 
ihat the oar, with the drowning men clinging to it, was floaUng 
lupidly down the middle of the stream, which in this parttcakr 
locality is more than a quarter of a mile in breadth, and would^ 
inevitably, in two or three minutes more be in the white water 
among the breakers, when their &te must be sealed, and the 
boat, if it followed, be dashed to pieces among the rocks. This 
was the principal point of danger, and they had to run down 
within a most fearful proximity of it in order to cross the course 
down which the drowning men were drifting, and, as they dkl so, 
to seize hold of them without losing their own headway ; for 
there was not time for that. They succeeded in shooting athwart 
the current, rapid as it was, just below the men. WiUi breathless 
And painftil anxiety we saw them execute thii dangerous manoeuvre. 
We saw the ferryman lean over the side of his boat for a moment, 
as it passed them, while his sister backed water with her oar. 

^^ They are saved !" some one said, dose behind me, in a whisper 
so de^ and earnest that I started, and turned to look at the 
speaker ; when another, who heard him, exclaimed, ^^ No, No ! 
they are gone I they are lost I the boat has left them," And 
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sure enough it had. But in an instant afterwards, just as we 
thought they were about to be driven into the fatal breakers, 
they turned, to our inexpressible delight, as if drawn by some 
invisible power (the rope the ferryman bad attached to the oar 
was, indeed, invisible to us), and followed the boat. 

The ferryman and his sister had yet to pull a fearful distance 
for the time they had to do it in, to get out of that part of the 
current leading to the breakers. And they accomplished it. 
The man had the bow oar, and we could see the tough ash bend 
like a willow wand as he stretched out to keep the head of the 
boat partially up the stream. His sister, too, " kept her own," 
and the little punt shot out rapidly into the comparatively quiet 
stream, beyond the influence of that fearful current, which was 
rapidly driving them upon the breakers. 

When this was accomplished, our fears for the safety of the 
noble-hearted brother and sister were. at an end, and we took a 
long breath ; it was, indeed, a relief to do so. Still we continued 
to watch their further proceedings with the deepest interest. 

The moment they got into a less rapid current, which, they 
knew, led into comparatively still water, they ceased rowing, 
and allowed the punt to float down with it. The young ferry- 
man now drew up the sweep alongside/ and succeeded in getting 
the two unfortunate men into his boat. While he was doing 
this his sister went aft, and used her oar as a rudder to steer the 
boat. At the foot of the current, which they soon afterwards 
reached, there was no further danger. But we watched them 
still ; and we saw them row ashore, on their own side of the 
river. One of the poor fellows was so much exhausted that the 
ferryman had to carry him on his back to the nearest house, 
where he soon recovered. 

Twelve months after this took place I had the satis&ction of 
presenting to this worthy ferryman, in the presence of above 
five hundred men, a b^utii^l silver medallion, sent out to 
me by the Royal Humane Society, to which I had transmitted 
an account of the occurrence. Nor was the heroine of my story 
forgotten. A similar medallion was given to him for his sister. 
She could not, with propriety, be present herself, as it was the 
annual muster-day of the militia in that locality. 
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A concise account of the particulars of the transaction, 
beautifully engrossed on vellum, and signed by his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, as President of the Society, accompa- 
nied each medallion. I need scarcely add, that the old and 
iridowed mother of these young people, who lives with them and 
is wholly dependent upon them for her support, was a proud 
woman that day. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Spring— The Aurora Borealis — A Dry Sanmier — ^DreadM Conflagra- 
tions — Benevolent ContribationB — Domestic Afflicdons— Conclusion. 

The inhabitants of more temperate climates can neither under- 
stand nor appreciate the feelings of delight with which we 
welcome the first approach of Spring. After the whole face of 
the earth has been covered with snow to the depth of two or three 
feet, during four or five long and weary months, no wonder if 
we hail with joy the first glimpse of the green and smiling fields, 
the bursting buds and the sweet odoriferous blossoms. No 
wonder if we gather the earliest wild flowers with childlike and 
enthusiastic pleasure, and are enchanted with the thrilling music 
of the " woods and forests green." 

I love the spring. It harmonizes so perfectly with all my 
hopes of life and happiness, and peace both here and hereafter. 
And how many pleasing associations and events does it bring 
along with it. First in importance comes Easter, that great and 
glorious festival, so wisely and so appropriately celebrated during 
this vivifying and exhilarating season. Then, again, it is the line 
of demarcation between the two grand divisions of the year, for 
in this country we can hardly be said to have more than two, 
winter and summer : it is the harbinger of a change from all 
that is lifeless and gloomy, to the bright and glorious sununer, 
when all nature is renewed in life and vigour. 

The Spring of this year was marked by one of those extraor- 
dinary exhibitions of the Aurora Borealis, which are seldom 
witnessed even in this country, and never in England. 

One evening when there was no moon, and just as the sun had 
set and the twilight was coming on, a bright light, like that 
which precedes the sun's rbing, was seen in the east. This light, 
after remaining motionless for a few minutes, assumed a columnar 
appearance and a fiery red colour, and began to dance and 
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flicks, and shoot up into the cloudless sky, like the flames from 
one of our mountains when on fire,* whilst a hissing noise was 
distinctly audible. This continued only for a few minutes, when 
other fires seemed to rise, one after another in quick succession, 
on either side till the horizon all around was in a blaze. The 
light they emitted was beautiful and bright, so bri^t that one 
could see to read by it. 

The flames shot up their serpent tongues fiercer and higher 
till they approached the zenith, where they all met together, and 
formed what might have been compared, from its deep red colour, 
to a coronal of blood and fire. 

At length all these rapid flickering motions ceased, and al- 
though the light continued, it was motionless ; at the end of a 
couple of hours it gradually fiuled away. 

I was very much surprised the day following to find that 
nearly the whole neighbourhood had been in a dreadful state of 
fear and consternation. At first they thought the time had come 
<^ when the earth and all that is therein " was to be burnt up. 
And then, when the fires, as they supposed them to have been, 
were extinguished, and they saw and understood what it was that 
bad thus frightened them, they &ncied it to be the portentous 
forerunner of some dire calamity— the cholera, perhaps, or 
another rebellion, or a war with the United States. This last 
supposition brought back many an old man's tale of the won- 
derful northern lights which were seen immediately before the 
great American war in 1776, and which the superstitious fears 
of the multitude* turned into hosts of living beings fiercely con- 
tending in the sky. 

The dry and hot summer which succeeded was marked by 
several fearful and calamitous conflagrations. One very large 

* Many of the mountains in this country are covered with dense forests. 
The leaves which ML every autumn accumulate, sometimes for years, until 
wejiave a parficulariy dry summer, when, somehow or other, either by acci- 
dent or design, they are sdways set on fire, and bum sometimes for several 
days. The mountains in one of the States of the neighbouring Republic are 
on fire at this very moment while I am now writing, and have been burning 
fi>r mcffe than a week, and we can distinctly see the red glare in the sky 
above them, although, firom their great distance, even the tops of the moun- 
tuns themselves from whence the flames arise are beyond tiie limits of our 
horizon. 
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town in the United States, near the frontier line, was almost 
totally consumed. A space of sixty acres of the most densely 
peopled portion of it became one mass of ruins. In one of our 
own small towns the church and about two hundred houses were 
burnt ; and in Quebec two thousand houses were destroyed, and 
twelve thousand persons reduced, in a few hours, to houseless 
b^gary and destitution. 

In all the towns and villages, as well as in all the scattered 
settlements throughout this country, a great majority of the houses 
are built of wood ; they are consequently, in this dry climate, 
very liable to take fire, and, in a long drought, such as occurred 
during this summer, they become so inflammable, that the slightest 
spark of fire, even from a pipe (and nine people out often of the 
whole population smoke always), is sufficient to set a whole 
country side in a blaze ; so that the wonder is, not that such 
fearful conflagrations should happen once in every ten or fifteen 
years, but that they should not occur much more frequently. 

The public, both here and at home, readily and generously re- 
sponded to the call made upon their benevolence, and in a few 
weeks upwards of ten thousand pounds were subscribed and ex- 
pended in relieving the miseries of the most wretched of the suf- 
ferers by thb dreadful and calamitous visitation. 

The reader will have observed that in the last few chapters I 
have said very little about my duties. The fact is, I had little 
to say that I had not said before. They had become so uniform, 
and were so similar to those I had already described, that I could 
give no account of them without subjecting my narrative to the 
imputation of being spun out to a tedious and unnecessary length. 

This, I hope, will be ,a sufficient apology, not only for the 
omission I have adverted to, but for my having entered so mi- 
nutely into other matters. 

In the last casual reference I made to my family, I mentioned 
that at the time I accompanied my people in their march agajnst 
the rebels, I had left one of my children dangerously ill. This 
was a fine little boy, about fourteen months old. He had been 
gradually sinking for several months, under some chronic dis- 
ease, which terminated in a rapid decline. He lingered on for 
more than a month longer, until the following Christmas £ve, 
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when hb blessed spirit took its flight to Him who gave it ; and, 
in sadness and sorrow, we laid his earthly remains by the side of 
those of his little brother — for he was the second we had lost 
since we came to our present place of abode. 

Severely as we felt the loss of our two little boys, it was com- 
paratively light when contrasted with our distress at the death 
of our youngest daughter. This was indeed the heaviest afflic- 
tion that had ever yet befallen us. She was twelve years old, 
and her sweetness of disposition, her amiable and affectionate 
conduct, her meek and submissive deportment, endeared her to 
all who knew her. But, above all, her fervent and serious piety, 
strikingly contrasted as it was with her playfulness and vivacity, 
gave her a hold upon our hearts and affections which no words 
can describe. 

She was for more than a year in a weak and delicate state of 
health, alternating between better and worse. She always sup- 
posed she should recover, until the fatal truth was communicated 
to her by a dear friend who undertook the sorrowful task, which 
we felt ourselves unable to perform. She received the fatal in- 
timation with the utmost calmness ; not a feature in her face 
moved, not a sigh nor a murmur escaped her lips ; and when 
her broken-hearted mother and myself went to her, she said, 
with a smile which nothing but death can ever make us forget, 
" You should not cry ; it is the Lord's will, you know, and I am 
only going to my little brothers." It was a hard trial, but 
" we mourn not like those who have no hope" — " we shall go to 
them, but they will not return to us." 

We lost three other children, but we have six still left to us. 
They are now all nearly grown up, and promise, under the bless- 
ing of God, to be the solace of our declininjg years. But we are 
deprived, in a great measure, of their society— that of our sons 
at least. They are scattered &r and wide over this all but 
boundless country, and we can only hope to see them once a 
year, during a hurried visit to us of a few days. 



My missionary life is drawing to its close, and this little, un- 
pretending account of it must end here. Were I to prolong it. 
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I fear that it would consist only of a wearisome detail of afflict- 
ing and distressing incidents, arising partly out of my reduced 
circumstances, and partly from the infirmities of age, which I 
feel are gradually creeping upon me. Still I hope that, so long 
as I am spared to watch over my flock, I may be found a fiuthfiil 
shepherd, and not ungrateful for the numberless mercies and 
blessings which my heavenly Master has heaped upon me. 



THE END. 



London : Fdnted by W. CLOwss^nd Sons, Stamford Stfeet 
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LORD BYRON'S LIFE AND WORKS. (Library Edition.) 
WHh Portrait i^d numeroiu Platei. 17 vols., Fcap. 8vo., 5i, each. 

LORD BYRON'S POEMS. (Travelling Edition.) 

Wifh Portrait and View of Newstead Abbey. One volume. Royal 
8vo, 15«. 

LORD BYRON'S TALES. (Pogkbt Edition.) 



1. Giaour. 

2. BRIOS of ABYOOt. 

3. Corsair. 

4. Lara. 

6. SiROR OF Corinth. 



6. Brppo. 

7. Mazbfpa. 

8. Island. 

9. Parisina. 

10. PRISONRR of ChILLON. 



2 vols. 24ino, 5«. ; or separately 6d. each. 
LORD BYRON'S DRAMAS. (Pocket Edition.) 



6. Two FoscARi. 

6. Drformrd Transformed. 

7. Cain. 

8. WXRNBR. 



1. Manfred. 

S, Marino Falirro. 

3. Ubayrn and Earth. 

4. Sardanapalus. 

2 vols. 24mo, 6«. ; or separately at 6d. and It, each. 

LORD BYRON'S CHILDE HAROLD. 

Blnstrated with a Portrait and 60 Vignette Engravings. 8vo. 21«. 
morocco, 31«. 6d. Also a Pocket Edition. 24mo, 2«. 6d. 

ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 

Historical and Romantic. Translated. By J. G. Lockhart, Esq. 
With Illuminated Titles, Coloured Borders, Vignettes, &c. 
4to, 21. 2#. 

REV. GEORGE CRABBFS POETICAL WORKS. 

WHh his Life, Letters, and Journals. By his Son. With Plates. 
8 vols. fcap. 8vo, 40«. 

BEAUTIES OP THE BRITISH POETS ; 

With Biographical Notices. By Thoaias Gamprell, Esq. 
New and Revised Edition. Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo,15f. 

BISHOP HEBER'S POETICAL WORKS. 

Containing Palestine, Europe, The Red Sea, and other 
Poems. Third Edition. Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 7«. 6d. 

RET. H. H. MILMAN'S POETICAL WORKS. 

Containing Fall of Jerusalem, Bblshazzar, Martyr of An*< 
tioch. Samor, and other Poems. Second Edition. 3 vols. Fcap. 
8vo, 18#. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES. 

By Jambs and Horace Smith. With Notes by the Authors. 
Ttoentieth Edition. Portraits. Fcap. 8vo. Us. 6d. 

DIBDIN'S POPULAR SEA SONGS. 

With Illustrations by George Cruikshanr. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, be. 
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JOURNAL OF AN APFGHAN PRISONER. 

With a Nanatfye of the MSaUry OptfatioiiB at Cabal. By Lieut. 
ViNCBMT Eva*. Seventh Thousand, With a Plan. Po8t8TO,12«. 

A JOURNAL OF THE DISASTERS IN AFFGHANISTAN. 
ByLADTA^LB. Eighth Thousand, With Plan. Post 8yo, lit. 

III. 
VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY AND RESEARCH WITHIN 
THE ARCTIC REGIONS, from 1818 to the present time. By Sib 
JoHJT B^miow, Bart. Author of **The Chronological Biitoxy of 
Arctic Voyages." Portrait and Maps. 8to» 16s, 

TV. 

VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY AND RESEARCH IN THE 
SOUTHERN AND ANTARCTIC SEAS. By Captain Sm JAMJis 
Clark Ross, Knt, R.N. With Plates and Maps. Sto1s.8to. 

V. 

A JOURNEY THROUGH ARABIA PETR^A, 

Bf ouNT Sinai, to the Bxcavatbd City or Pbtra, the Boom of 
THK PaopHKcixs. By M. Lbon db LAfioana. Second Edition, 
Plates. 8yo, 18«. 

BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE, 

Mount Sinai, and Arabia Pktraa, undertaken in reference to 
Biblical Geography. By Edward Robinson, D.D. With new Maps 
and Plans. 3 vols. 8vo, 21. 5s. 

vir. 
NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS; OR, LOST TRIBES: 

Tbbir MannbRs, Customs, and Cbrbmonib3. With Evidence of 

their Identity, and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. 

By AsAHBL Grant, M.D. Third Edition. M»p. Fcap.8vo,6f. 

vin. 
A SECOND VISIT TO YUCATAN 

AND THB RUINBD CiTIBS OF CbNTRAL AmBRICA. By J. L. StSPHXNS, 

Esq. With 120 Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo, 42«. 

IX. 

EXCURSION THROUGH THE SLAVE STATES ; 

From Washington on thb Potomac, to thb Frontibrs of 
Ambrica. By G. W. Fxathxrstonhauoh, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 
z. 

TEXAS AND THE GULF OF MEXICO. 

By Mrs. Houston. With Illustrations. 2 vols, post 8to, 21#. 

XI. 

HANDBOOK FOB TRAVELLERS IN SPAIN AND READERS 
AT HOME. By Richard Ford, Esq. 2 vols, post 8yo, 80«. 
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xn. 
TRAVELS OP A GEOLOGIST IN NORTH AMERICA. 

With Obsenrationi on the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. 
By CHARLB8 Lyxll, Esq., F.O.S. With Map and Plates. 
2 vols, post 8to, 21«. 

xni. 
LETTERS FROM CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
By John Robbrt Godlby, Esq. 2 toIs. post 8vo, 16«. 

xnr. 
ADVENTURE 4N NEW ZEALAND from 1839. to 1844. With 
some Aeeoont of Beginning the British Colonization of the Island. 
By E. J. WAKsriBLO, Esq. 2 vols. 8to, 28«. 

XV. 

FOREST SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN CANADA. 
By Sir Gborob Hbad. Second Edition, Post 8to, lOt. 

xvr. 
A BACKWOODSMAN'S ACCOUNT OF UPPER CANADA. 
For thb Uss op Emigrants. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, I«. 6d, 

XTII. 

RAPID JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. 

By Sir Francis B. Hbad, Bart. Third Edition, Post 8to, 9«. 6A 

xvm. 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS, ATHENS, AND THE MOREA. 
By EowABD OiFFARo, Esq. With Views. PostSvo, 12«. 

xrx. 
JAPAN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Described from Recent Dutch Travellers. Post 8yo, 9t, 6d. 

EXCURSIONS IN NEWFOUND^iAND. 

With an Account of the Cod Fishery— Fog Banks— Sealing Expedi- 
tions, ice. By J. B. Jitkbs, Esq., Geological Surveyor of Newfound' 
land. With a Map. 2 vols, post 8vo, 21«. 

XXI. 

BUBBLES ^ROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAUv 

By Sir Francis B. Hbad, Bart. Sixth Editioni IGmo, St 

xxrr. 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 

The Channbl Islands, and thb Islb op BfAN. By Sir Gborob 
Hbad. Third Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo, 12#. 

xxm. 
LETTERS FROM THE BYE-WAYS OF ITALY. 

By Mrs. Hbkrv Stistbd. With Plates, by Colonbx. Stistbh 
8vo,18s. 
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THE ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EXPRESSION, 

As CoNNBCTXo WITH THK FiNX Arts. By SSr Charles Bsll. 
Third EdUion. With Plates and Woodcuts. Royal 8vo,2U. 

HAND-BOOK TO THE PUBLIC GALLERIES OP ART. 

With Catalogues of the Pictures, and Critical, Historical, and Biogra- 
phical Notices. By Mrs. Jamkson. A New Edition, Post 8to, IQt. 

THE CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

By MarySomxrviixb. Seventh EdUion,Tey\aed, Fcap.Svo, 10s. 6d. 

CHEMICAL MANIPULATION; 

Being Instructions to Students in Chemistry, on the Methods of 
performing Experiments of Demonstration or Research, with accu- 
racy and success. By Michael Faraoy, F.R.S. Third EditUm. 
8yo, 18«. 

PACTS TO ASSIST THE MEMORY IN VARIOUS SCIENCES. 
Second Edition, Tcap.Svo,6s.6d. 

LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

DuRiNo thx 15th, l&TH, AND 17th Cxnturixb. By HXKRY Hallabt, 
Esq. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8to, 36«. 

HAWKSTONE. 

A Tale of and for*Enoland in thb Ybar 184^. Second Edition, 
2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 12/. 

ENQUIRIES ON THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS, 

And the Investigation of Truth. By John Abercrombie, M.D. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 6d, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. 

By John ABXRCnoifBiE, M.D. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is, 

THE FAIRY RING. 

A New Collection of Tales and Stories f^om the German of Grimm, 
hy John Edw. Taylor. With 12 Illustrations hy Richard Doyle. 
Fcap.8vo, 7». 6d. 

REMARKABLE CRIMES AND TRIALS. 

Selected and Translated from the German of Fbubrbach. By Lady 
Duff Gordon. 8vo, 12<. 

THE JEWESS. 

A Tale of thb Baltic. By A Lady. Second Edition. With 
Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d, 

PUSS IN BOOTS. 

With 12 iLLusTRATtoNs. Suited to tr« Tastes of ItTTLX and 
Grown Children. By Otto Spbcktbr. 4to, 7«» 6d^ 
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THE CHASE— THE TURF— AND THE ROAD. 

By NiMHOD. Second Edition, Platei by Alksn And Oilbsat. 
Post 8vo, 9i. 6d. 

ART OF DEER-STALKING. 

Illustratbo by a few Days* Sport in thb Fobkst of Athol. 
By William Scbopx, F.L.S. With Plates by the Landbxhw, 
Second EdUion. Royal 8to, H. 2$, 

DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING. 

With a Short Account of the Natural Histoiy and Habits of the 
Salmon. By William Scropb, F.L.S. With Illustnitions by 
WiLKis, Landskbr, Simson, and Cookb. Royal 8to, 21, 2i. 

MAXIMS AND HINTS ON ANGLING, 

Chbss.Shootino, and othbr Mattbrs. By Richard Pbnn, F.R.S. 
Second EdiHon, With 24 Plates. Fcap. 8to, (>s. 

THE MOOR AND THE LOCH; 

With Hints on Highland Sport8,and thb Habits or Dipfbbbnt 
Crbaturxs or Oamb and Prbv. By John CkiLquHOUN, Bsq. 
Second Edition, Plates. 8TO,9«.6d. 



ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY; 

Ob, thb Ancibnt Chanobs op thb Earth and its Inhabitants, 
considbred as Illttstrativb of Gbolooy. By Charlbs Lyxll, 
F.G.S. Second EdUion, With 400 Woodcuts, &c, 2vols.l3mo, 18f. 

THE VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST ROUND THE WORLD. 
By Charles Darwin, Esq. A New Edition, Woodcuts. Post 8to. 
7«.M. 

SCENES AND TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 

With Rbcollbctions of Natural History. By Edwabd Jbssb, 
Esq. Second Edition. With Woodcuts. PostSvo, 12«. 

GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

With Anecdotes of thb Sagacity and Instinct of Animals. 

By Edward Jesse, Esq. Fifth Edition. With Woodcuts. Fcap. 

8vo, 6«. 6d. 
JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. ^ 

Fourth EditUm. With Woodcuts. Post 8to, 9«. 6(1. 

MODERN BOTANY FOR LADIES. 

A Popular Introduction to the Natural Systbm and CiAiir* 
fication of Plants. By Mrs. Loudon. With 150 Woodcuts. 
Fcap. 8vo, 8«. 

THOUGHTS ON ANIMALCULES ; 

Ob, a Glimpse at thk Invisible World, revealed by the Micro- 
scope. By Qidbon A. Mantbll, F.R.S* With Illustrations. 
Crown 8to. 
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THE MUCK MANUAL. 

For thk Usb or FAiulkB& A PRACTicAii Trbatisb on thk 
CHJBMicAii Nature and Valub of Animai< and Veobtarlb 
Manurbs. By F. Falknbr, Esq. A New Edition, with a Glosaai^ 
of Terms, and an Index. Fcap. Sro. b*j 

ON LAND DRAINAGE, 

SuBsoiL-PLouoHiNo, AND Irrigation. By the Author of ''British) 
Husbandry." Second Edition. Svo,2s. 

THE FARMER'S ACCOUNT-BOOK. 

Arranged on New and {^asy Principles. By the Author of 
' ' British Husbandly." Imperial 4to, 10#. 



iflutal uriti jQome^ttc iSconoms. 



FARMING FOR LADIES; 

Or, Plain Instructions for the Poultry Yard, the Dairy, 
AND Piggery. By the Author of * * British Husbandry." Woodcuts. 
Fcap. 8vo,8*. 

GARDENING FOR LADIES. 

With Practical Instructions and Directions for eveiy Month in the 
Year; and a Calendar of Operations. By Mrs. Loudon. Sixth 
Edition, W(k)dcuts. Fcap. 8vo, 6f. 

DOMESTIC COOKERY FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES 

Founded upon Principles of Economy and practical Knowledge. 
By Mrs. Rundell. 68^ Edition, with 900 Modern Receipts, 
Fcap. 8yo, 6*, 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. 

^ A Collection of a Thousand valuable Receipts in various Branches of 
Domestic Economy. Ifew Edition. Fcap. 8vo, bs, 6d. 

HAND-BOOK OP NEEDLEWORK. 

A Guide to every kind of Decorative Needlework, Crotchet, Knitting, 
and Netting. By Miss Lambert. A New Edition. Woodcuts. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

CHURCH NEEDLEWORK. 

With Practical Remarks on its Preparation and Arrangement. By 
Miss Lambert. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 9<. 6d. 

MY KNITTING-BOOK. 

By Miss Lambert. New Edition. With Woodcuts. IGmo, If. 6d. 
Also, a Second Series with Woodcuts, 16mo., Is. 6d. 

MY CROTCHET SAMPLER. 

With New and Choice Examples, arranged with the greatest care. 
By Miss Lambert. New Edition, Woodcuts. 16mo,2s.6d, 
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Mta MARKHAirS HISTORY OF EKGLAXD, 

Fmmi nm wtmsr JxrAsaom sr thb Romaics, to tsk Acccssioit 
or Qcsnr Yktoua. iTcw £MtfM, viOi Woodnts. IStaM, 7«. (td. 

MRa MARKHAirS HISTORT OP FRANCE, 

FnoM m CbjvQinBT or Gaix bt Jrurs Cmsajl, to thb Rbisv or 
Locis-pRiurrK. jremEditw». With Woodcuts ISmo, 7«. fid. 

BERTHAS JOURNAL, 

Dtbhio a Vorr to Hbb Uhclk nr Exolaitd : with a TAunr 
or nrrKBCsmco A!n> amobiiio IirroutAnoar roB btkbt Day nc 
thb Ybab. Jfem Editicm. lino, 7*. 6d. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST; 
Ob, Katcbai. PBiijo«orHT bzplaixbd bt thb Aid ow thb obdi- 
kabt Tots axd Spobts or Yocra. Sixth Sditkm. Witili 100 
Woodcota. Fa4». 8vo, 8c. 

STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

Fbov THB HraroBT or Bnoi.A]n>. TkhrieenA Editiem, ISmo, Sc 

GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 

By tite Anthor of **Stobibs roB Crilmlsx.** T%ird Bdiiiom, 
l&no,it. 

GOSPEL STORIES. 

Aw ArfBMrr to bbndbb thb Lifb or otb SAnoim ihtkluoiblk 
TO Yomo Chilobbm. Seeomd Editian. ISmo, Sc (Sd. 

UTTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

BjLa4jCAixcx)Tr. ITofEdUum. Whh Woodcuts. 18iiio,3s. 

YEAR-BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Abrakobd AccoBonra to thb Mokths. By Mrs. Louiwif . With 
40 Woodcuts. 18nu>, 4f. 

HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR. 

With Skktchbs or Nblsom, WBixuroroK, A3n> Nafolboit. 
ISoio, 2f . 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 

8T1IBOLICAU.T Abbanobd. By Rer. Gb<»ob Fibbbb, of the R<^ 
Hoq>ital Sdiools, Greeniridi. FttbHdkedbf Order q^OuLtrrds^ the 
Admdratty. l&no,2t. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 

By Rer. Gbobob Fishbb, of the Royal Hospital 8clio6k,Green«kii. 
FulOuhedbw Order qf the Lord* (if the Aimir^lt^» ltau>,a». 
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A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Edited by William Suith, LL.D. With numeroiu Ulustratioiia on 
Wood. (1130 pages.) 8vo, 3«#. 

A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OP ANTIQUITIES. 

Abridffed from the above Work. With 200 Woodcutf. Square 
12mo 10$. 6d 

A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY, 
AND MYTHOLOGY. Edited by Da. Smith. Now PubliBhing in 
Monthly Parts, and to be completed in Three Volumes. YoL I. 
8vo, 36f . 

BUTTMAN'S LEXILOGUS; 

Or, The Meaning and Etymology of various Words and Pas- 
sages IN Oreek Writers. Translated by Fishlakb. Third 
Edition, 8vo, 14«. 

BUTTMAN'S IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS : 

Their Formation, Meaning, and Usage. With an Index. Translated, 
with Notes, by Fishlake. Second Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

JESCHYLUS. 

The Agamemnon and Choephorjb. A new Edition of the Text, 
with Notes. By Rev. T. W. Peile, D.D., Head Master of Repton 
SchooL Second Edition, 8vo,9<. each. 

MATTHI^'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 

Enlarged ftom the last Edition of the Original. Translated by 
Blomfield. Fifth Edition, revised by ELsnrick. 2 vols. 8vo, S0«. 

COLERIDGE'S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. hs, 6d, 

LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS; 

Or, a New Edition revised, of Kino Edward thb Sixth's Orammae 
12mo, 3s, 6d, 

GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS; 

Or, Matthia's Grammar, abridged by Blomfield. New Edition 
Revised by Edwards. 12mo, 3«. 

GR^CiE GRAMMATICiE RUDIMENTA MINORA, 
In Usum Scholarum. A New Edition, 12mo, 2s, 

GR^CiE GRAMMATICiE RUDIMENTA. 

Pars posterior, sive Syntazis. A New Edition, 12mo, 2s, . 

ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN ELEGIACS. 

By Rev. W. Oxbnbam, M.A., Second Master of Harrow SchooL 
12mo, As. 
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HAND-BOOK FOR NORTHERN GERMANY AND THE 
RHINE. HoLLAin>» Bklohtm, Prussia, and thk Rhikk, to 
SunrzKRLAND. With Map. Post 8vo, 12s. 

HAND-BOOK FOR SOUTHERN GERMANY AND THE 
TYROL. Bataria, Austria, Tyrol, Salzburg, Styria; Austrian 
AND Bavarian Alps ; tub Danubb, from Ulm to tb£ Black 
Ska. With Map. PostSvo.lO*. 

HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING— THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, 
AND DUTCH SCHOOLS. Translated from the German of 
KuoLBR. Post 8vo, 128. 

HAND-BOOK FOR SWITZERLAND. 

Thb Alps of Savoy and Pibouont. With Map. Post 8vo, 10». 

HAND-BOOK FOR MALTA AND THE EAST. 

Thb Ionian Islands, Orbbcb, Turkey, Asia Minor, and Ck>N- 
STANTiNOPLB. With Bfaps. Post 8vo, 15«. 

HAND-BOOK FOR EGYPT AND THEBES. 

With Directions for Travellers in that Country, and on th« Overland 
Passage to India. By Sir Gardnbr Wilkinson. With Map and 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 42*. 

HAND-BOOK FOR NORTHERN ITALY AND FLORENCE. 

Statks of Sardinia, Obnoa, thb Rivikra, Vbnice, Lombaroy, 
AND Tuscany. With Map. Post 8vo, 12«. 

HAND-BOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. 

Thb Papal States, and the Cities of Etruria. With Map. 
Post 8vo, 16*. 

HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING. 

The Schools of Art in Italy. From the German of Kugler. 
Post Svo, 12*. 

HAND-BOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. 

Normandy, Brittany, the Rivbrs Loirb, Sbinb, Rhone, and 
Garonne ; the French Alps, Dauphins, and the Pyrenebs. 
With 6 Maps. Post Svo, 12<. 

HAND-BOOK FOR SPAIN. 

Andalusla., Granada, Catalonia, Madrid, ftc. With Maps. 
2 vols. Post Svo. 30s. 
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MURRAY'S 

COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY, 

PvhlUhed Monthly. Post 8vo, 2«. 6c?., 

PRINTED in good readable type, on superfine paper, and 
designed to furnish all classes of Readers with the highest 
Literature of the day, consisting partly of original Works, and 
])artty of new editions of popular Publications, at the lowest pos- 
sible price* It is called for in consequence of the Acts which 
have recently passed the British Parliament for the protection of 
the rights of British authors and publishers, by the rigid and 
entire exclusion of foreign pirated editions. 

In order, therefore, that the highly intelligent and educated 
population of our Colonies may not suffer from the withdrawal 
of their accustomed supplies of books, and with a view to obviate 
the complaint, that a check might in consequence be raised to 
their intellectual advancement, Mr. Murray has determined to 
publish a series of attractive and useful works, by approved 
authors, at a rate which shall place them within the reach of the 
means not only of the Colonists, but also of a large portion of the 
less wealthy classes at home, who will thus benefit by the widen, 
ing of the market for our literature : and the '< Colonial Library " 
will consequently be so conducted that it may chiim to be con- 
sidered as a '< Library for the Empire." 

Mr. Murray's « Colonial Library" will furnish the settler in 
the Backwoods of America, and the occupant of the remotest 
cantonments of our Indian dominions, with the resources of 
recreation and instruction, at a moderate price, together with many 
new books within a short period of their appearance in England ; 
while the student and lover of literature at home, who has 
hitherto been content with the loan of a book from a book club, 
or a circulating library, may now become possessed of the work 
itself, at a cost a little beyond that entailed by either of the 
methods above mentioned. 

The series of Works designed to appear in Mr. Murray's 
<< Colonial and Home Library " will be selected for their acknow- 
ledged merit, and will be exclusively such as are calculated to 
please the most extensive circle of readers. 

{For List of Works see nesrt page. 
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BORROWS BIBLE IN SPAIN. 

BISHOP HEBEB'S JOURNAL IN INDIA. 

in. 

IRBY AND MANGLES' TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 

DRINKWATER*S SIEGE OP GIBRALTAR. 

DRUMMOND HAY'S MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. 

YII, 

THE AMBER WITCH. 

Till. 

SOUTHEY'S CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mm. Meredith. 

BARROWS UFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

FATHER RIPA'S R^'lDENCE AT PEKIN. 

xir. 
LEWIS'S WEST INDLAN JOURNAL. 

XIII. 

SKETCHES OF PERSLA. By Sm John Malcolm. 

xnr. 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS.— ABD-EL-KADIR. 

xy. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Washington I&ting. 

XVf. 

DARWIN'S NATURALISTS VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 

XVII. 

THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

XVITI. 

LORD MAHON'S LIFE OF THE GREAT CONDE. 

XIX. 

BORROWS GYPSIES IN SPAIN. 
THE NATIVES OF A VALLEY OF T]IE MARQUESAS. 



BRADBimY AMD KTAHS, PBINTSB8, WBITKrRIAK& 
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